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RAILROAD AND TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE LINES 

IN ALASKA. 



HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON TERRITORIES, 
UNITED STATES SENATE, ON THE BILLS S. 6937 AND 
S. 6980. 



Committee on Territories, 

United States Senate, 
Washington, D. (7., Friday, February 10, 1905. 

The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m. 

Present: Senators Beveridge (chairman), Dillingham, Nelson, 
Bard, Burnham, Kean, and Dick. 

Present also : Senator Charles H. Dietrich, Mr. George C. Hazelet, 
Mr. Henry Bratnober, Mr. Andrew F. Burleigh, Mr. George R. Mc- 
Lean, Mr. D. A. McKenzie, Mr. Edward Gillette, and others. 

The Chairman. The committee has under consideration Senate bill 
6937, to aid in the construction of a railroad and telegraph line from 
Valdez to Eagle City, in the district of Alaska, and to secure to the 
Government the use of the same for postal, military, and other pur- 
poses, introduced by Senator Dietrich, and Senate bill 6980, to aid in 
the construction oi a railroad and telegraph and telephone lines in 
the Territory of Alaska, introduced by Senator Burnham, on which 
bills the committee has granted a hearing. 

The hearing to-day is to be devoted to the two bills I have indi- 
cated, and it is the desire of the committee to hear from Senator 
Dietrich. 

SENATE BILL 6937. 
STATEMENT OF SENATOE CHARLES H. DIETRICH. 

Senator Dietrich. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I shall only take ten minutes or less of your time in behalf of those 
whom I represent, whose names are mentioned in Senate bill 6937. I 
propose to speak to that bill. 

I introduced the bill by request, and I will state that as the bill now 
stands I would not myself vote for it. The parties whom I repre- 
sent have authorized me to say that that bill may be changed in the 
following manner: That they will construct a standard-gauge rail- 
road from Valdez, on Prince William Sound, to or near Eagle, on 
the Yukon 

The Chairman. Senator, kindly indicate it on the map. 

3 



4 RAILROAD AND TELEGRAPH LINE, ETC., IN ALASKA. 

Senator Nelson. You mean from Eagle, do you not ? 

Senator Dietrich. From or near Valdez to or near Eagle on the 
Yukon [indicating on map] . 

Senator Nelson. To that point? 

Senator Dietrich. To that point, a distance of about 450 miles. 
They will, upon your recommendation of this bill, deposit with the 
Secretary of the Treasury an indemnifying bond or a guaranty bond 
to be satisfactory to the Secretary of the Treasury; and they will 
commence the construction of that railroad within ninety days from 
the passage of the bill, under a bond of $250,000. The amendments 
to this bill will provide that they will construct the wharves neces- 
sary at Valdez, and not less than 50 miles of that railroad within 
two years; they will also provide that they will commence the con- 
struction of the permanent improvements at Valdez within ninety 
days from the passage of such a bill; and this guaranty bond of 
$250,000, as I stated, shall be passed upon by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

The Chairman. Senator, why do you fix 50 miles and within two 
years as the minimum ? 

Senator Dietrich. They could not safely undertake to construct 
more than that ; but the bill will provide that they shall complete 
the entire 450 or 475 miles within five years. 

The Chairman. That is, the bond will so provide. You said the 
bill. 

Senator Dietrich. They will construct the entire road from Valdez 
to Eagle within five years, and this bond shall remain in the hands 
of the Secretary of the Treasury as a guarantee that they will do 
their part according to the terms of the bill. They ask in return that 
the Government will guarantee 4 per cent interest on $30,000 per 
mile. 

Senator Nelson. This says $40,000 per mile. 

Senator Dietrich. Forty thousand dollars per mile. The bill will 
be changed by amendment to $30,000 per mile — the Government to 
certify this guaranty of interest on the bonds upon the completion of 
each 10 miles of the road. I believe it will be wise for the bill to so 
specify. My opinion is that no individual or company could, in case 
of a panic, construct that railroad complete from Valdez to Eagle 
and secure the needed money to do that unless the Government guar- 
anteed interest for each 10 miles. 

The Chairman. Just for information, Senator, I would like to ask 
this: Does that not practically amount to the Government building 
the road itself, these gentlemen acting as the Government's agents 
and making whatever profit there is? 

Senator Dietrich. No ; it does not. It is estimated, and I believe 
it is true, that that line of railroad will cost not less than $40,000 per 
mile. You have a report now from the Secretary of War of a survey 
and estimates made ior a wagon road, for which you appropriated 
$25,000, showing that simply to construct a wagon road would cost 
$1,500,000, and the cost of maintenance would be very expensive. 

Having now stated the terms of the amendments which are at- 
tached to this bill, No. 6937, I do not think it is necessary for me to 
take up any more of your time. I know that in this bill I represent 
men who will absolutely carry out their part, and it is not necessary 
to dwell at any length upon that. It is a business proposition pure 
and simple which is now submitted to you. 
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Senator Dick. Senator, you stated that the cost of construction 
would be in the neighborhood of $40,000 per mile. Will you not 
state why it is so expensive ? 

Senator Dietrich. A good share of that, Senator, as you will notice 
by the report of the engineers for the Government, is a tundra. It is 
a very soft, mushy soil, and in the summer time it is impassable for 
man or beast. 

The Chairman. It is a bog? 

Senator Dietrich. It is a bog in which the horses will for miles 
and miles sink to their bellies. There is only a period of about five 
or six months in the year when they will be able to work upon the 
road, because of the intensely cold weather and the snowfall, which 
make it impossible to do satisfactory work. 

Senator Bard. How deep is that tundra, Senator? 

Senator Dietrich. It ranges at various depths. It is usually about 
1£ or 2 feet deep. Beneath that is sometimes ice and sometimes frozen 
ground. 

The Chairman. Senator Nelson, you had some experience with that 
tundra, did you not ? 

Senator Nelson. Yes; that tundra is a vegetable substance, com- 
posed of moss, decayed grass, etc. It is like a heavy carpet and varies 
from 6 inches to a foot thick. It lies on top of the black muck. 
While it is on top of the muck the snow does not penetrate and the 
ground below it does not thaw, but when you remove that carpet of 
moss and decayed vegetation from the soil the black muck under- 
neath thaws. In the summer, where they have a trail, the horses 
step through and chop and cut up that tundra and get down to the 
muck and those trails become soft and impassable. 

The Chairman. Evidently the muck itself is worse than the tundra. 

Senator Nelson. I would like to suggest to the Senator that while 
that is one of the features that make the road expensive, I believe 
another feature is that the road passes through at least one great 
canyon and over mountain divides, which makes it very expensive to 
construct a road. I think that feature, rather more than the tundra, 
would make it an expensive road to build. 

Senator Dietrich. I intended, Mr. Chairman, to refer also to that 
feature, and also to the several large rivers over which it will be very 
expensive to construct bridges. 

The Chairman. It is difficult work, because of the peculiar nature 
of the tundra in one place and the mountain ranges in another. 

Senator Dietrich. There are many physical reasons, Mr. Chair- 
man, which make it expensive to construct the road. Before closing 
I wish also to state that that railroad ought to be constructed from 
Valdez to Eagle for the reason that the Government has an army post 
at Valdez. It is the terminus of the marine cable from Seattle. At 
Eagle they have a Government post. It is only 90 miles from Eagle 
to Dawson, the supply point for the Yukon. It is over a thousand 
miles, or about a thousand miles, from Skagway to the same point — 
that is, to Dawson. The goods that are now taken over the White 
Pass Railroad to White Horse are obliged to come down the river 
600 miles, and the river is very shallow between White Horse and 
Dawson; whereas it is only 90 miles from Eagle to Dawson, and 
you have a deep channel. 
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The Chairman. I wish to call the attention of three Senators, Sen- 
ator Nelson, Senator Burnham, and yourself, to this point. Is that 
region, in which it is proposed to build this road, the section which is 
most densely populated and of the most commercial importance? 

Senator Dietrich. It is. Not only that, but after merchandise 
reaches Eagle you can go down the Yukon River, which is much less 
expensive as regards freight than it is by the present method, which 
is that of hauling out 2,000 miles farther and going up the Yukon 
River to this point. Not only that, but the harbor at Valdez, Valdez 
Bay, is one or the best landlocked harbors in the United States, and 
is open all the year around. 

The Chairman. You say the road proposes to construct docks and 
terminal facilities at Valdez? 

Senator Dietrich. Yes. 

I thank you gentlemen. 

The Chairman. Who is the next to be heard, Senator? 

Senator Dietrich. Mr. Hazelet desires to be heard. 

Senator Nelson. I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that as our time 
is short we hear two gentlemen for this road and two gentlemen for 
the other road. 

The Chairman. I think that is an admirable suggestion, Senator, 
and that course will be adopted. Who is the next gentleman? 

Senator Nelson. We are necessarily limited as to time 

The Chairman. We will give Mr. Hazelet ten minutes. 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE C. HAZELET, OF OMAHA, NEBA. 

Mr. Hazelet. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
will simply confine what I have to say to the reasons why I think the 
Government should aid some enterprise ; and of course it is for you 
gentlemen to say which is the better enterprise. 

I have been in Alaska since 1898, in the Copper River Valley. I 
am interested there in placer mines. I went in there with the rush of 
1898, and there was no one then at the point we call Valdez. That 
point is right here [indicating on map]. There was not a house 
there, or anything of the kind. We entered the country over a glacier 
to the Copper River. Captain Abercrofnbie came in later for the 
Government with an exploring expedition and explored the country. 
He had previous to that time — in 1884, I think, or 1885 — tried to 
ascend the Copper River from its mouth, and it seems he was unable 
to get up there, although Lieutenant Allen, either the year before or 
the year after, did make the trip up. 

Senator Nelson. I think it was in 1885. 

Mr. Hazelet. Yes, I think so. 

At the present time the prospectors have opened up a large country 
in here in a placer way. There are but three ways to get into that 
country and to transport goods. One is to go to Skagway and cross 
over the Canadian line of railroad 120 miles, 12 miles in our own 
territory and the balance of the distance in Canadian territory, then 
freight the goods down the Yukon to Dawson or Fairbanks, or wher- 
ever they are to be taken. 

Another way is to go clear out around the Aleutian Islands here 
until you come to the mou'rfi of the Yukon River, and then transport 
the goods up the Yukon River. That is the second way of getting in. 
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This trip can be made during three or four months of the year. This 
trip, to take it down by water 

The Chairman. You mean to say — so that the reporter can get it 
accurately — the trip by way of White Pass and Dawson ? 

Mr. Hazelet. Yes, sir; the trip by way of White Pass and Daw- 
son, and also the trip by the mouth of the Yukon River, can be made 
by water about three or four months in the year. 

The other way to get into the country at the present time is to go 
to Valdez, on the Prince William Sound. There we load our supplies 
on sleds drawn by one horse. We use two single sleds, loading seven 
or eight hundred pounds of goods one each sled. We cross over a 
range of mountains and get onto the Copper Creek ice, and take our 
supplies in in that way. 

That results in this : There is a great expense in getting in in that 
way [indicating on map]. There is also a great expense in getting in 
this way [indicating on map] . There is great expense in either of the 
three routes, so that we could not operate any placer ground except it 
is of high grade. There are thousands of acres of placer ground in 
the interior that will run from $1 a yard to $1.50 ; or, I will say, from 
50 cents up to $1.50 a yard, that could be handled, and millions taken 
out of the ground if machinery and supplies could be put in there at 
any reasonable cost. 

The cost of transporting supplies now from here [indicating] 
across to Fairbanks 

The Chairman. Mr. Hazelet, the report that is being taken will not 
indicate these places unless you give the names. 

Mr. Hazelet. I will try to be more explicit. 

When I left Valdez the 28th of last November the cost of transport- 
ing supplies to Fairbanks from Tanana River was running any place 
from 35 to 75 cents a pound. There were possibly 25 or 30 tons lying 
in warehouses at Valdez awaiting some one to transport it through to 
that country. There were perhaps 10,000 people wintering in Fair- 
banks that winter. There are a great many people going over this 
route now, simply taking enough supplies to last them until they can 
go in there and out. The cost is too extreme to permit of any mining, 
except, as I say, on a high-grade proposition. *, 

Now, there are thousands of acres in this country, as I said before, 
that will produce, whenever transportation can be had so that sup- 
plies and heavy machinery can be put into the country. 

As an illustration, I might give you what happened to me this last 
summer. There was a placer property in the district which was adja- 
cent to this town of Valdez. 

Senator Nelson. That is a branch of the Chitina? 

Mr. Hazelet. It is; and the Chitina is a branch of the Copper 
River. 

The Chairman. I think I ought to state this, as Senator Dilling- 
ham has suggested it. You have told us that it is expensive to get up 
•the first way, and have told us of the Yukon way, which is quicker 
and shorter, but very expensive without a road. I think I ought to 
call your attention to the fact that your time is getting short, and you 
are probably repeating. 

Senator Dillingham. We are all familiar with that country, I 
believe, or with the parts of it you are describing. Now, if you can 
get down to the road I think we can make better progress. 
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Mr. Hazelet. Tite bill before you (and Senator Dietrich has sug- 
gested what changes he proposes to make in that bill) contains the 
names of the gentlemen interested 

The Chairman. Let us hear about that. 

Mr. Hazelet. You do not care about them? 

The Chairman. We do. Go ahead with that. 

Mr. Hazelet. The gentleman first mentioned is Mr. Henry Brat- 
nober. He states here [referring to record of hearing before Com- 
mittee on the Territories, House of Representatives, dated February 
6, 1905] that he lives in Piedmont, Cal. He has been interested in 
mining all his life. He is interested in mines in Alaska, and is now 
constructing a boat to navigate the upper Tanana River in order to 
explore that country more fully. 

The Chairman. Does he own any mines in this district that you 
say this road is to tap ? 

Mr. Hazelet. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Do any of these gentlemen ? 

Mr. Hazelet. None, except myself, I believe. 

The Chairman. You do ? 

Mr. Hazelet. Yes, sir ; Gen. Charles F. Manderson — I guess most 
of you gentlemen know him ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Hazelet. George W. Holdredge is general manager of the 
Burlington and Missouri River Railroad. William Tod is of the firm 
of J. Kennedy Tod, of New York City. The George C. Hazelet men- 
tioned is myself. 

The Chairman. You say Mr. Tod is of the firm of J. Kennedy Tod, 
of New York City. That does not mean anything to us, you know. 
We are people from out in the country, and we do not know much 
about these great firms. What is this firm to which Mr. Tod belongs ? 
Bankers, or what? 

Mr. Hazelet. Yes, sir ; bankers. Mr. Bratnober can explain more 
fully about that. 

Senator Dietrich. I would simply like to suggest that Mr. Brat- 
nober is a man of world-wide reputation as a mining expert ; that he 
has been for several years in that Tanana region, and has experts 
there where the copper deposits are, and I believe it would be well for 
the committee to have his views as to the possibilities regarding the 
copper districts in that particular section provided a railroad were 
constructed. I think that would be of value to us. 

The Chairman. We will do that after this gentleman gets through 
on the railroad proposition. 

Mr. Hazelet. I will yield, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dietrich, You have not finished the names ? 

Mr. Hazelet. No, sir. James E. Kelby is assistant general solic- 
itor, Charles F. Manderson's assistant. 

The Chairman. And Edward Gillette? 

Mr. Hazelet, Edward Gillette is the engineer of the Burlington. 
Railroad. 

Senator Nelson. Is he the Mr. Gillette who was with Captain 
Abercrombie when he located that wagon road ? 

Mr. Hazelet. Yes ; he is the same man. 

Senator Nelson. I read his report on that. 
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Mr. Hazelet. He sits right there [indicating]. I believe that is all 
I have to say. 

Senator Bard. May I ask a question ? 

The Chairman. Certainly, Senator. 

Senator Bard. I would like to ascertain from this gentleman what, 
in his judgment, the prospects for earnings of the road are. 

Mr. Hazelet. What are the prospects? 

Senator Bard. Yes. 

Mr. Hazelet. It is our firm belief that as soon as the road ascends 
the Tanana River about 220 miles above Valdez that it will pay all 
fixed charges and running expenses itself. That will result from the 
development of the low-grade placers and from the development of 
the copper properties that can not be developed until machinery is 
put in there. Mr. Bratnober can tell you about that. 

The Chairman. You have been over this country yourself ? 

Mr. Hazelet. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you contemplate building this road purely as 
a mining road? Are there not agricultural possibilities there? 

Mr. Hazelet. I have here a letter that I would like to submit in 
connection with that. 

The Chairman. You may make it a part of your remarks. 

Mr. Hazelet. It is from Horace V. Winchell, who is the economic 
geologist of the Anaconda Copper Mining Company. 

The Chairman. Just submit that letter with your remarks and it 
will go into the record. 

Mr. Hazelet. That is what I would like to do. He speaks of that 
question in several phases. He speaks of the agricultural possi- 
bilities^ 

The Chairman. Just let the letter go into the record and we can 
read what he says. 

The letter referred to is as follows : 

Horace Vaughn Winchell, 
Economic Geologist Anaconda Copper Mining Company, 

Butte, Mont., January 30, 1905. 
Mr. George C. Hazelet, Omaha, Kebr. 

Dear Sir: Replying to your request for an expression of my views as to the 
necessity for railroad construction from the Pacific coast into the interior of 
Alaska, I take pleasure in giving my opinion, as follows : 

Personal examination of a large portion of the Alaskan const and a rather 
limited portion of the interior of Alaska has convinced me — 

First. That the interior of Alaska possesses a large amount of mineral wealth 
in considerable variety, the most important, perhaps, being gold, copper, and 
coal. 

Second. That there is a large amount of territory suitable for settlement and 
capable of producing the necessaries of life for a considerable population. 

Third. That the spruce forests of the lower valleys in the interior will furnish 
material for the manufacture of paper and lumber, in the production of which 
an important manufacturing industry will arise capable of furnishing employ- 
ment to large numbers of laborers. 

Fourth. That the climate is such as to produce hardy, industrious, and thrifty 
citizens, and favorable in every way in comparison with that of the northern 
European countries. 

Fifth. It is my belief that these resources, scattered over such a vast territory, 
will not be developed for years to come unless the Government of the United 
States lends its aid in some way to the construction of means of communication 
between the coast and the interior. 

Sixth. I am satisfied from my personal examination that the proper starting 
point for a railroad from the coast to the interior is Valdez, which is situated at 
the northern end of Prince William Sound, a body of water which extends far 
into and is surrounded by the main Alaskan peninsula. 
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Seventh. I am further prepared to state that the construction of such a rail- 
road does not present greater difficulties than are met with in the construction 
of railroads throughout mountainous regions generally, and that it can be oper- 
ated throughout the entire year. 

Eighth. The extent of revenue which would be derived from such a railroad at 
the outset is a matter of speculation, but it is my belief that the traffic earnings 
would be sufficient within two or three years from the time of its completion, if 
not from the very beginning, to pay interest on the bonds and operating ex- 
penses, and that it would very soon prove as profitable a railroad as the aver- 
age throughout the West. 

Trusting that I have answered your questions satisfactorily, and that you may 
be successful in securing Congressional aid in the development of this very great 
and immensely valuable territory, I am, 

Yours, truly, Horace V. Winchell. 

The Chairman. Now, what about the agricultural possibilities of 
this country, Mr. Hazelet ? 

Mr. Hazelet. My belief is that there are enough agricultural pos- 
sibilities in that country along this line of road to supply the necessa- 
ries of life to a large mining population. I do not believe that the 
country, as a country, is an agricultural country. From a mining 
standpoint 

The Chairman. What about the timber possibilities there ? 

Mr. Hazelet. The timber possibilities are not great. In the inte- 
rior there are places where you can get saw lumber that will run from 
2J to 3 feet in diameter. 

The Chairman. So, as a matter of fact, this is a mining road. 

Mr. Hazelet. Yes, sir ; practically, it is. 

The Chairman. I mean to say, it is to be a road to transport 
minerals. 

Mr. Hazelet. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What does the Government get out of this for its 
guaranty ? 

Mr. Hazelet. What does the Government get out of it? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Hazelet. It gets a lien on all the property this company owns 
or acquires. 

The Chairman. The bill provides for that ? 

Mr. Hazelet. Yes, sir. 

There is one other feature there which is believed to be of impor- 
tance by people who have experience in the manufacture of paper 
and who have been through that country. They believe it will be a 
great paper, or rather paper-pulp, producing country by reason of 
the spruce timber that is there. Mr. Winchell suggests that point in 
his letter here. 

The Chairman. That letter has been made a part of your remarks ? 

Mr. Hazelet. Yes, sir. I thank you, gentlemen. 

The Chair3ian. Will the committee now hear two gentlemen from 
the other road, or first hear Mr. Bratnober, as Senator Dietrich 
suggested ? 

Senator Nelson. We are limited as to time. 

The Chairman. Mr. Bratnober, the committee will be glad to hear 
you briefly upon the point suggested by Senator Dietrich. 
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STATEMENT OF HENRY BRATNOBER. OF PIEDMONT, GAL. 

Mr. Bratnober. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
will confine myself to the mineral resources of this country. I trav- 
eled through that country from Valdez to Eagle, and on my way 
through to Tanana I found some very good prospects for copper. I 
have put men in there since, and have some there now, and I expect to 
follow them up with a steamer this season. From what I know of 
that country, I think it is going to be one of the important copper pro- 
ducers of the world. The Tanana and the Copper rivers head at one 
mountain. That mountain seems to contain a .great deal of copper, 
and no doubt if this road were built into that country there would be 
thousands of men working there where there is not one man now. It 
would open up a new empire, and great works would go on. For 
that reason I would like to see this road, which I hope to have an 
interest in, a very substantial road. In order to handle this copper 
ore very cheaply, in my opinion it will have to be brought down to 
Valdez Harbor and the reduction works put up there. If we can get 
all that copper ore down there at low cost it will mean a great deal to 
that section of the country ; but the ordinary rate will not permit of. 
handling low-grade ores. 

The Chairman. What about the existence of ores there? Have 
you found great copper deposits? 

Mr. Bratnober. Yes, sir; that is, the surface prospects are very 
good indeed. 

The Chairman. Have those all been taken up ? 

Mr. Bratnober. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Have the best of them been taken up ? 

Mr. Bratnober. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Who owns the best of them ? 

Mr. Bratnober. I think I do ; I am not sure. 

Senator Nelson. Where are they ? 

Mr. Bratnober. On the Nabesna. They have oeen located, and I 
hope to prospect them pretty thoroughly. 

Senator Nelson. Is that on the north or the northeast side of the 
Wrangell range of mountains? 

Mr. Bratnober. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. I had always supposed that the chief copper de- 
posits were on the other side of that range and on the tributaries of 
the Chitina. 

Mr. Bratnober. There are some good ones there ; but I think it is 
more over on the inside. I have also been in the White River country. 
I was in there in 1898, and the copper in there is of the same character 
as Lake Superior. It is a metallic copper, while in the Sushitna it is 
an oxide, and also a carbonate of copper. 

The Chairman. You are a copper man and therefore familiar with 
the great copper mines. Phelps, Dodge & Co. built an immense road 
from Bisbee to El Paso. 

Mr. Bratnober. Yes. 

The Chairman. It just occurred to my mind why could not the 
same thing be done by you gentlemen ? 

Mr. Bratnober. If we had the money Phelps, Dodge & Co. have 
probably we would, but it will require considerable money. Then this 
road is a more expensive road. There is no doubt about this road 
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being a very expensive road on account of the bridges that will have 
to be constructed. 

The Chairman. Will you please direct your remarks to what good 
the United States of America is going to get out of this? It is quite 
clear to me what the mining company will get out of it. 

'Mr. Bratnober. The United States will get the transportation of 
military supplies and United States mails, and they can get these 
facilities at a low cost. I think what the Government is paying now 
for transporting military supplies and the mails would be worth 
saving. 

Senator Dillingham. Do you know how much that is ? 

Mr. Bratnober. I do not. 

Senator Dillingham. It is an enormous sum. 

The Chairman. Besides that, I have no doubt that the development 
of the country itself would benefit the whole nation. Have you any 
other points you wish to bring out? 

Mr. Bratnober. This railroad will open up a new empire where 
there will be created labor for thousands of people, and to my way of 
thinking it would be a very important move tor the industrial im- 
provement of the American people. 

The Chairman. In other words, it will develop the resources of a 
territory belonging to the nation. 

Mr. Bratnober. Yes. 

The Chairman. That is your idea ? 

Mr. Bratnober. It is; and I may add that even with the placer 
miners who are in there now it would lessen the price of their provi- 
sions to such an extent that it would be very beneficial to them. As 
that country is situated now it is practically all in the hands of one 
concern — the Northern Commercial Company, who have the only 
steamers — and no one else can get any supplies in there. Hence the 
enormous prices for what the miners have to use. 

The Chairman. This road gives everybody equal advantage? 

Mr. Bratnober. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dillingham. After leaving the coast do you expect any- 
thing from the agriculture of that country beyond the grasses and the 
hardy vegetables? 

Mr. Bratnober. Not that I know of. Of course I know very little 
about agriculture 

Senator Dillingham. I do not want to take up your time about 
that. 

Mr. Bratnober. That is all I have to say. 

The Chairman. We are very much obliged to you. . 

Now, gentlemen, we will hear you on the other bill, No. 6980. 

SENATE BILL 6980. 

STATEMENT OE ANDREW E. BURLEIGH. 

Mr. Burleigh. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
without reiterating what has been said in regard to the necessity and 
desirability of a railroad in Alaska, and assuming that such necessity 
exists and that the committee recognizes it, I will address my remarks 
to Senate bill No. 6980. 
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The gentlemen who appear in the other bill which you have just 
been considering have had this railroad proposition under considera- 
tion now for some six or seven years without producing any results. 
There are thousands of men in Alaska who have gone into that coun- 
try pioneering it, the sole reward of whose labor consists in mining 
claims that they have located in coal, copper, gold, silver, and lead, 
and in gold placers. They have no present or prospective ability of 
getting the reward of their labor unless they can get transportation 
in the shape of a railroad. 

I have spent some years in the West, and know a great many Alas- 
kan people, although I have no personal interest there, being a lawyer 
practicing in New York. A good many of these people have come to 
me at different times and talked to me about this railroad proposition, 
and they have urged me to do something, if it was in my power, to 
get a railroad built in that country. 

I took this matter up with some of them this fall, in November. 
We induced the President of the United States to recommend that the 
Government aid the enterprise, and I got together a party of friends 
of mine. They were not of the " promoter " class, but were the men 
to whom the promoter comes to get his money when he wants to build 
a railroad. We talked this matter over. We prepared a bill, which 
we thought was fair and just to the Government, and was safe for the 
investor. We brought it over here and it was introduced by Senator 
Burnham in the Senate and by Mr. Cushman in the House. The 
House committee have been giving some hearings on it for several 
days. 

Now, w T e offer to build this railroad 

Senator Nelson. Please tell us who these men in your company are. 

Mr. Burleigh. I will be very glad to. 

Mr. William L. Bull is the senior partner in the firm of Edward 
Sweet & Co., of New York, bankers and brokers. Mri Bull is per- 
sonally a man of wealth and a man of large interests in railroad mat- 
ters, being a director in some of the Harriman roads. I think he is 
chairman of the board of directors of the Wisconsin Central, a man 
of large affairs and large mea;ns. 

Mr. Grant B. Schley is the surviving partner of the firm of Moore 
& Schley, perhaps the largest banking and brokerage house in the 
city of New York. He is himself a man of wealth. 

Mr. Winthrop Smith is a banker of Philadelphia, the head of the 
banking house of Winthrop Smith & Co. He is a man of wealth. 

Mr. William S. McLean is president of the First National Bank of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Mr. Sabin W. Colton, jr., is senior partner in the banking house of 
E. W. Clark & Co., Philadelphia, one of the oldest and stanchest 
banking institutions in that city. 

Mr. W. Frederick Snyder is president of the Northern Trust Com- 
pany, in Philadelphia, and is chairman of the finance committee of 
the Girard National Bank, the second largest bank in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Irving A. Stearns is president of Cox Brothers Company, 
anthracite and bituminous coal operators in Pennsylvania, perhaps 
the largest independent operators in that State, if not in the world. 
He is a man of wealth. 

Mr. William M. Barnum is a partner in the house of Harvey Fisk 
& Sons, New York, a banking house that has for years dealt in Gov- 
ernment securities and is one of the strong institutions of that city. 
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Mr. William B. Kurtz is a broker of Philadelphia and represents in 
this enterprise the interest of Samuel R. Shipley. Mr. Shipley is 
president of the Provident Life and Trust Company, of Philadelphia, 
and is a man of wealth and strength in financial circles, but he did not 
wish, on account of his age and position, to appear personally in the 
matter, and he nominated Mr. Kurtz as his representative. 

Mr. John Rosene is president of the Northwest Transportation 
Company, a concern engaged in the steamship business on the Pacific 
Ocean, and carrying on trade with Alaska. 

Mr. Charles P. Hunt, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is president of the Par- 
rish Coal Company, one of the large anthracite companies there. 

The Chairman. How many of them are there ? 

Senator Nelson. That completes the list. 

Mr. Burleigh. He is a man of large wealth, personally. These 
gentlemen agree that if the bill which we have prepared is acceptable 
to the Government, and Congress will carry out the President's rec- 
ommendation that the Government aid in the enterprise, they will 
build the railroad. 

Senator Nelson. Will you be kind enough, before you proceed 
further, to describe your route to the committee ? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. Your route differs a little from the other? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir; instead of starting from this landlocked 
harbor of Valdez, where the rain. clouds from the Pacific Ocean are 
gathered, causing a precipitation of snow in that valley sometimes 
exceeding 50 feet in the winter, and thence going against heavy 
grades and crossing the coast range of mountains in order to get into 
the interior of Alaska, we propose to start our road at a point near 
the mouth of Copper River on the coast, following the gorge which 
the Copper River has cut through the coast range of mountains, giv- 
ing us a natural water gate to the interior of the country. 

The Chairman. At what distance is that starting point from Val- 
dez? 

Mr. Burleigh. It is about 175 miles to the southeast. The reason 
we prefer to start our road from that point is that directly to the 
eastward of the mouth of Copper River has been discovered a coal 
field called the Kayak coal field. This coal field, as far as known at 
present, covers an area of about 10 by 30 miles. 

The Chairman. What kind of coal is it? 

Mr. Burleigh. The best coal on the Pacific — semianthracite. 

The Chairman. Semianthracite? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir. Now, I am not trying to promote any 
coal mine, because I want to say right here 

The Chairman. That is a very important fact. Go ahead. 

Mr. Burleigh. An idea that is suggested by what the honorable 
chairman said a while ago is this, that there is not a man in this enter- 
prise named in our bill who has any private interest in Alaska to sub- 
serve. These men have come together to build this railroad as a 
railroad proposition pure and simple. They have not any copper 
mines or coal mines or anything else there to serve. This coal field 
contains a good many different veins of coal, the number of which has 
not yet been ascertained; but they vary in thickness from 5 feet to 
100 reet. Governor Brady says in his last annual report that in the 
summer of 1904 one of these coal veins was opened up and it showed 
TO feet of coal between the floor and the root 
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I hold in my hand an extract from the report of the United States 
Geological Survey, in which Professor Martin reports an examination 
made by him of a coal vein there 20 feet thick, without any shale or 
waste whatever in it, which, he says, is superior to Pocahontas steam 
coal in West Virginia. 

The Chairman. Who owns those coal fields? 

Mr. Burleigh. The prospectors who have gone into that country 
and located there. 

The Chairman. Everybody ? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes ; but they can not get a ton of it to the sea un- 
less they get transportation. 

The Chairman. Go ahead. Assuming that you have the coal, then 
what? 

Mr. Burleigh. The coal becomes material in this respect. In the 
first place it can be used in the operation of this railroad, and will 
cost the railroad company perhaps $2.50 a ton, as against coal deliv- 
ered at Valdez, unless this coal field is opened up and given access to 
the sea, at a cost of $10 a ton. That enters very materially into the 
cost of operating a railroad. 

In the next place, the quality and character of this coal is such that 
if it is brought down to the seaboard so that it can be introduced into 
the markets of the world, it is likely to be used by the United States 
at every naval station in the Pacific Ocean. There will be a large 
market for it all along the Pacific coast of the United States, in the 
Hawaiian Islands, in the Philippines, and in China and Japan, and 
we take the position that by the introduction of that coal to the sea- 
board, so that it will become a marketable commodity in that ocean, 
the United States Government will save in freight and cost of fuel at 
naval stations and other public places in the Pacific an amount equal 
at least to the guaranty which we ask them to give upon these bonds. 

Senator Dillingham. May I inquire whether you know where the 
Government procures its coal that is used at Dutch Harbor? 

Mr. Burleigh. No ; I can not say as to that, but the coal station at 
Sitka is filled up with coal that is brought from Wales. 

Senator Dillingham. And from Canada, some of it? 

Mr. Burleigh. They use some Canadian coal. 

Senator Nelson. They used to take coal there that was taken from 
Vancouver. The boat we came on took coal there. 

The Chairman. British coal. 

Senator Nelson. British coal. It is considered the best coal on 
that coast. The captain of the McCullough told us that coal was the 
best coal on the Pacific coast. 

Senator Dillingham. Do you know where the Dutch Harbor coal 
is taken from? I do not recall what they paid for it, but it was a 
very high price. 

Mr. Burleigh. I do not. 

The Chairman. You have told us about the coal. Now, what is 
the next point? 

Mr. Burleigh. The next point I wish to make is that this fuel is 
absolutely essential to the conduct of the mining operations in the 
interior of Alaska, and we desire to carry it in and supply it to the 
mines and miners, to make it useful generally, and make it cheap. 

Now, proceeding to the interior 150 miles, we come to this copper 
belt which Mr. Bratnober has described ; and I might say that there 
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is a gentleman here, Mr. Burch, who is interested in that country. 
He just came in. Perhaps he knows as much about the copper re- 
sources of that region as anyone I know. 

There is a geological formation, equal to contact between limestone 
and greenstone, extending through that country for a distance of not 
less than 60 miles, along the southern flanks of the Wrangell range 
of mountains. Wherever the streams coming down from the Wran- 
gell range of mountains and running onto the Chittina River, which 
is a branch of the Copper River, cut that formation, the miners and 
prospectors find sticking from the ground the highest grade copper 
ores found in the world. There have been many locations — perhaps 
a thousand, or perhaps more than a thousand of them — made by pros- 
pectors and miners in that country. These men can not get a dollar 
out of their mines, no matter how valuable they may be, unless they 
can get transportation, and we propose to serve that region with 
transportation by this road. We think there is no doubt that as soon 
as the road reaches this district and the miners have the opportunity 
to develop their mines and begin to work them, it will furnish sev- 
eral thousand tons of copper ore a day. 

Our proposition is to bring that copper ore from the interior down 
to the coast, where this coal is, and that will admit. of the establish- 
ment of a large smelting and refining industry which will give em- 
ployment directly, and support indirectly, to thousands of American 
citizens. 

From that point we proceed on to the Tanana country, and when 
we get to Tanana and pass it then we come to the placer district, 
which is one of the features of the streams that flow toward the 
Yukon. 

Senator Nelson. The Fortymile country — the tributaries of the 
Fortymile River? 

Mr. Burleigh. The tributaries of the Fortymile River. The prop- 
osition is to build the railroad through to a point which is perhaps 
identical with the point suggested by the other gentlemen, at or near 
Eagle, in American territory. 

Has my time expired ? 

The Chairman. No ; go right along. 

Mr. Burleigh. There is a public consideration which, it appears to 
us, should appeal to the Government to aid in this enterprise — of 
course it appeals with equal strength, perhaps, for any other railroad 
that is suggested — and that is that the upper Yukon River for 1,000 
or 1,500 miles opens earlier in the spring and is open later in the fall 
than the mouth of the Yukon in Bering Sea. The Government has 
military posts strung along that river, and it seems to me that it 
would be desirable to have reliable, steady, and uninterrupted access 
at all seasons of the year. This road will connect the open ocean with 
the open river in American territory, and will give the Government a 
downstream haul for its freight to military posts, whereas now the 
freight has to be pushed upstream unless they take it away through 
foreign territory. 

The Chairman. Would the same thing be true of the other road? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes. 

The Chairman. That is so in case any railroad is built? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes ; and that is a public consideration, it seems to 
me, which should appeal to Congress to aid in building a road of 
some kind. 
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Senator Dillingham. The consideration is that with this route 
opened we will put American goods on the Yukon where now they 
largely sell Canadian goods, brought by way of Dawson. 

The Chairman. What guaranty do you ask? 

Mr. Burleigh. Mr. Chairman, we ask the Government to guaran- 
tee the interest at 4 per cent on $30,000 a mile for a mileage not ex- 
ceeding 500 miles. That would amount to $15,000,000 in the aggre- 
gate, and to $600,000 annual interest. We give the United States a 
lien upon our net earnings for the repayment yearly of any sum the 
Government is called upon to pay under this guaranty. We offer to 
build this railroad from the Pacific Ocean to the Yukon River and 
put it in operation before the Government attaches a guaranty to a 
single bond or becomes liable for a dollar. 

The Chairman. In other words, you propose to complete the work 
before that takes place? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How soon do you propose to complete the work? 

Mr. Burleigh. We propose to complete the work within five years. 
We believe we can do it within three years. 

The Chairman. In other words, you say, do vou, that if Congress 
gives you the law you will complete the work before you ask Congress 
to do anything more under the law ? Is that it ? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir. Before the Secretary of the Treasury 
attaches the guaranty to a single bond we will put the road in opera- 
tion- to the satisfaction of the Government. 

The Chairman. In other words, what you ask is the law ? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes. 

The Chairman. And then you propose to build the road? 

Mr. Burleigh. We will furnish the money and build the road and 
put it in operation. 

Senator Nelson. The Government does not pay anything until the 
whole thing is completed? 

Mr. Burleigh. Not a cent. 

Senator Nelson. And is not liable to pay anything? 

Mr. Burleigh. Not a cent. 

Senator Nelson. How soon could you build the road? 

Mr. Burleigh. Within three years. 

Senator Nelson. Do you bind yourselves to do that? 

Mr. Burleigh. We guarantee to do it in five years, and we think 
we can do it in three. You see, we have every inducement to do it as 
quickly as we can, because we do not get a dollar until it is finished. 

Senator Dietrich. Would you be willing to give a guaranty bond 
that you will commence the construction of that road within a reason- 
able time, and complete a part of it within a reasonable time ? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dietrich. So as not simply to get a concession for five 
years that will prevent anybody else from building a road ? 

The Chairman. What is your answer to the Senator's question ? 

Mr. Burleigh. We will give a bond twice as large as that sug- 
gested by the Senator this morning, and will start to build part of 
the road this year if we can get this law through this Congress. 

The Chairman. Whom else do you wish to have speak 1 

B A T—Vl 2 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE R. M'LEAN, OF WILKES-BABRE, PA. 

Mr. McLean. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as representing cer- 
tain of the gentlemen who are referred to in the bill as incorporators, 
I wish to speak very briefly to the bill to which Mr. Burleigh has just 
spoken, which is Senate bill 6980. 

The resources of the country and how they will be affected by the 
road proposed in Senator Bumham's bill have been very exhaustively 
gone into by Mr. Burleigh. I wish to call your attention for a few 
moments to the result of this road as affecting the Government and 
the people who are inhabitants of Alaska. 

In the first place, the Government pays to-day a sum exceeding — I 
have it from the Second Assistant Postmaster-General — $100,000 
per annum to gjet the mail from Valdez or other points on the coast 
to Eagle, for distribution along the Yukon and the intervening ter- 
ritory from Valdez to Eagle. 

Senator Nelson. And that is only for part of the year. 

Mr. McLean. That mail route runs for four to six months of the 
year for letters. It runs for eight months of the year for letters only, 
and the contracts are limited in many instances, in fact in all instances 
but one, to 200 pounds per trip of letter mail, and in one instance to 
100 pounds. 

The Chairman. How much would it cost by your road ? 

Mr. McLean. If the chairman will permit me one moment. At 
the present time the mail routes cost the Government at the rate of 
$9,000 per ton of mail delivered. 

Senator Dillingham. And they only deliver letters in the winter 
season. 

Mr. McLean. Yes. 

The Chairman. How much would it cost by your road? 

Mr. McLean. Of course, if a railroad goes through there and the 
distance, we will say, is 500 miles, the mails could be put there, prob- 
ably — not knowing very much about the cost of operating railroads, 
but as we pay for mails now, and considering the distance of certain 
distribution points from the terminal of the railroad — probably on an 
average of less than $2,000 per ton. 

The Chairman. Less than one-third? 

Mr. McLean. Yes, sir ; and in addition to the cheapness in getting 
that mail there, you would have the advantage that the mail service 
would be uninterrupted. It would go there twelve months in the 
year, and there would be absolute certainty of getting the mail 
through. 

According to our proposed course, we go from a point on the Pacific 
Ocean at or near the mouth of the Yukon River, which is to be deter- 
mined by the engineers- 

Senator Nelson. At or near the mouth of the Copper River. 

Mr. McLean. At or near the mouth of the Copper River, to be 
determined by the engineers as the most feasible and practicable, 
and we thereby avoid this tremendous heavy snow fall in the Valedz 
region. We start right into what is a productive, valuable part of 
the country. The coal field is there and that is the part which 
appeals particularly to the gentlemen I represent here. Most of 
them are interested in coal operations in the Pennsylvania anthracite 
region. They have carefully gone over the reports of the Geological 
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Survey of this Government, which the supposed to be accurate in 
every sense. They have gone into the qualities of this coal, and it 
is the opinion of all of these gentlemen that that is the most valuable 
interest there is in this country. In addition to that it is far greater 
in extent than the anthracite coal .fields of Pennsylvania. That 
which has now been developed and shown to be there — the coal field 
itself as it is known to be at present — is 10 by 30 miles, and has not 
been exhausted yet. 

The Chairman. It has not been exhausted? It has not been 
touched ? 

Mr. McLean. I mean it has not been developed or explored. The 
extent has not been located definitely as yet. 

One feature in connection with this railroad, which perhaps would 
not appeal to you in time of peace, but which would be a very great 
advantage to the Government in time of unpleasantness, is that it 
could supply and take care of the frontier and border line. This road 
almost parallels, as closely as you can get to it, the international bor- 
der line. The various branches of this road which would be made 
necessary in order to take care of the vast resources along both sides 
of the Copper River would take our road almost to the international 
border at different points, and Fort Egbert, and any other forts that 
might be established along there, would be very easily handled, not 
only in the matter of transporting men and troops, but in supplying 
them with the munitions of war and with their provisions. 

The Chairman. Senator Dietrich wishes to ask you a question. 

Senator Dietrich. Have any of the gentlemen you represent here 
been over that proposed route f 

Mr. McLean. None of the gentlemen who seek to be incorporated 
in this company have been over it. 

Senator Dietrich. Has there been any accurate survey for a rail- 
road along that proposed route to the Copper River ? 

Mr. McLean. There has been no accurate survey, I believe; but 
we have here, and have consulted with, gentlemen who have been 
over that road, who are thoroughly familiar with every step of it and 
who have gone over it in summer and winter. 

The Chairman. You mean to say that you have not been over it, 
but your representatives have? 

Mr. McLean. Our representatives have been over it and are thor- 
oughly familiar with every foot of the road. 

Senator Dietrich. Is it not true that there are glaciers which are a 
perfect barrier against the construction of a road along the Copper 
River ? 

A BYSTANDER. Oh, no. 

Mr. McLean. There is just one place where that might be thought 
to be an obstacle which could not be overcome. It is right here near 
Miles Glacier on the east side of the Copper River and Childs 
Glacier on the west side. Our informant tells us, and the gentlemen 
who have investigated the route say, that it is a very simple matter to 
start the bridge of the railroad on the east side of Copper River and 
take it diagonally across the river to the western side, avoiding both 
glaciers and making no contact at all with them. It requires a bridge 
of 360 feet. 

The Chairman. Under the bill you have to complete the road be- 
fore you get the guaranty ? 

Mr. McLean. Yes. 
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The Chairman. And you are willing to go up against the glaciers, 
are you ? 

Mr. McLean. We are. We have gone into the matter thoroughly, 
and are ready with the means. 

I wish to represent to the committee that the gentlemen interested 
in this road have no interest in Alaska other than the railroad propo- 
sition. They have no interest there to be subserved. They will not 
build the road 20, 30, 40, or 50 miles until they come to their claim, or 
to the point in which they are interested, and there stop. 

The Chairman. Of course you expect to make money out of the 
road. It is not a charitable undertaking? 

Mr. McLean. Unquestionably we do. We think it is a fair propo- 
sition. On the question of the guaranty, a 4 per cent bond is not 
looked upon at the present time as a very gilt-edged security, or very 
profitable, at least. The reason we ask the Government guaranty is 
that those bonds may be put upon the market and not sacrificed, and 
that this road may have every dollar in it of the bonded indebtedness 
represented at least, and we want to avoid any sacrifice of bonds by 
asking the Government for the guaranty. We will build the 500 
miles before we ask for one bit of aid. 

Senator Nelson. I would like to hear Mr. Burch about the copper 
mines on the Chittina, as he knows about the country there. That is 
one of the most important things. 

The Chairman. We will be glad to hear briefly from Mr. Burch 
about the copper mines. 

STATEMENT OF STEPHEN BURCH, OF VALDEZ, ALASKA. 

Mr. Burch. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I did not come here 
prepared to make any statement. I will concur in what Mr. Brat- 
nober has said in regard to the copper deposits in the interior of 
Alaska. While I am interested in having a railroad go into that 
country, I have no interest in any bill here before this committee. 

The Chairman. You just want a railroad built? 

Mr. Burch. When it comes time for us to develop our property 
and open it up, if a railroad is not there we will build a railroad our- 
selves. I do not think it would take so many miles. If the state- 
ments which Mr. Burleigh has made as to going up the Copper River 
in the way in which he says it can be done are correct, why it is all the 
more reason why we do not need much railway. We can use the 
rivers and get our ore out in that way. 

Senator Nelson. You mean you would send your ore down the 
river to this road ? 

Mr. Burch. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you think that road is a feasible road? 

Mr. Burch. I have no personal knowledge, not having gone over 
there. I always had the impression that there were glaciers in that 
vicinity. 

The Chairman. You do not know about it yourself? 

Mr. Burch. I have no personal knowledge of it. 

The Chairman. You have examined these copper resources, 
though? . . 

Mr. Burch. Yes; I have made extensive examinations and am 
operating there now. 

The Chairman. You think that is a great copper district? 
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Mr. Burch. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. As big as the Arizona and Montana copper dis- 
tricts ? 

Mr. Burch. That remains to be seen, as to the depth of the con- 
tinuity. We have done very little working, but the outcroppings are 
such as to indicate large deposits of ore. 

Senator Dillingham. It has always been contemplated at Valdez, 
has it not, that in the event of a railroad being built and the town 
developed that they would have to change the town site ? 

Mr. Burch. That, I think, would be a question that would have to 
be determined by the quickest way to get to tide water. If reduction 
works were built on the Sound they would, of course, be built in the 
most practicable and feasible place, irrespective of any town site. 

Senator Nelson. But if the coal fields are what they claim here, 
and state them to be, would it not be cheaper and better to develop 
that copper and reduce it near these coal fields ? 

Mr. Burch. Not necessarily, because our method of reduction there 
does not necessarily require that sort of coal, and then we have 
right in the vicinity of pur mines copper and coal together. We have 
coal 

Senator Nelson. There is no coal at Valdez ? 

Mr. Burch. Not that I know of. That is all, Senator. 

Mr. Hazelet. Will you tell the committee what it cost you to build 
a house up there ? 

Mr. Burch. Yes. 

Mr. Hazelet. Just to show the conditions. 

Mr. Burch. It cost us $11,000 to build a building 20 by 24 feet, a 
story and a half high, built at an elevation of 6,100 feet. 

Senator Nelson. Built of what ? 

Mr. Burch. It was built like a stockade, of whipsawed logs and 
sealed on the inside with whipsawed logs. 

Senator Nelson. The logs were put up and down ? 

Mr. Burch. The logs were put up and down, and sealed on the 
inside. We transported the roof from Seattle, and the glass, and all 
that. 

Senator Nelson. And the stock was from native timber? 

Mr. Burch. Yes; but tjie real cost was the transportation. Our 
supplies now are $300 a ton. 

Senator Nelson. To get them into the Chitina interior? 

Mr. Burch. Yes. I have just come from the Pacific coast, and I 
know of a case where we sent out an expedition, when a can of toma- 
toes that costs 10 cents at Seattle cost us 55 cents. 

Senator Nelson. How much does it cost from Seattle to Valdez ? 

Mr. Burch. That is only $11 a ton. 

Senator Nelson. And from there up to Chitina, overland ? 

Mr. Burch. Fifteen cents a pound. 

Senator Nelson. That is where the expense comes in? 

Mr. Burch. Yes. . 
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STATEMENT OF D. A. M'KENZIE, OF C0LDF00T, ALASKA. 

• 

Mr. McKenzie. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee : If 
there is any doubt in the minds of the committee about the road up 
the Copper passing these glaciers, I will say that Professor Swager, 
in the State geological department, informed me the other day that 
there was no difficulty in the way but that could easily be overcome, 
and the committee can have the benefit of his experience at any time 
they desire it. 

Senator Dillingham. Is there a harbor at the mouth of the Copper 
River near this coal mine ? 

Mr. McKenzie. Not at the mouth. The deltas spread out over a 
great extent of territory. There is a possible harbor at Kayak that 
can be made at considerable expense. 

Senator Dillingham. Where do you propose to come? 

Mr. McKenzie. At Orca, where there is a good harbor. 

Senator Dietrich. How far is that from the coal mine? 

Mr. McKenzie. About 30 miles, I presume. It will require the 
building of probably 25 miles more of railway, and the crossing of 
the Copper River up to the west to place the harbor at Orca, which is 
probably where it will be placed. 

The Chairman. Is there a good harbor there ? 

Mr. McKenzie. A splendid harbor. 

Senator Dietrich. How wide is the mouth of the Copper River 
where you would have to cross ? 

Mr. McKenzie. Right near the foothills there it is not very wide, 
so the engineers have informed us. 

The Chairman. What have you to say about this harbor business, 
Mr. Hazelet ? 

Mr. Hazelet. It is possible to make a harbor at Kayak. 

The Chairman. Where do you propose to make it ? 

Mr. Hazelet. At Kayak or Orca, according to the report of the 
engineers who came up to lay out the plans and make the survey. 

The Chairman. There is a good harbor? 

Mr. Hazelet. Yes; it can be made good by the expenditure of 
money. It will take more to make a good harbor at Kayak than at 
Orca. We haven't any town site or any particular point to start 
from, except that we want the best point. 

The Chairman. The point is, Is there some accessible harbor that 
is a good harbor ? 

Mr. Hazelet. Yes. 

The Chairman. And you propose to select one that is good and 
which will be the most accessible to the railroad ? 

Mr. Hazelet. Yes. 

Senator Nelson. Senator Dillingham, you remember we came very 
near going up to Orca on the way back and talked about it. 

Senator Dillingham. Yes. 

The Chairman. Do any of the Senators wish*to put any questions 
to these gentlemen? If not, the hearing on these two bills will be 
adjourned. 

Mr. Edward Gillette. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say a few 
words. 
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The Chairman. We have one or two bills that must be attended to. 
Senator Nelson proposed before you came in that the committee 
should limit this hearing to two persons on a side. It was so limited ; 
then a third gentleman spoke on one side and a third gentleman on 
the other. We will be glad, however, to hear you if you will speak 
briefly. We have other matters that require attention. 

STATEMENT OF EDWAED GILLETTE, OF SHERIDAN, WYO. 

Mr. Gillette. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, there is one thought 
that I wanted to have brought out, and that is that if this is a practi- 
cable route up the Copper River and if they can at great expense 
make a suitable harbor there, then they could make that line from 
Valdez, and we could have a magnificent harbor there on the coast 
without making any. They could run a short branch road up and 
connect with this proposed line, with conections from Valdez through 
to Yukon, and supply all that country and the railroad with coal. 
The main reason why Major Abercrombie and I went up for the Gov- 
ernment in 1899 to explore that country was to find a suitable harbor. 
There were very few harbors on the Pacific coast. There were the 
bays of San Francisco and San Diego and Puget Sound, and this 
seemed to be the next most suitable harbor on that coast. It seems 
to me the most important consideration in getting a place to start 
from, for the purpose of reaching the interior of the country, is that 
we go to the farthest point north at which we can get a safe harbor. 
One that is open all the year around for steam vessels and sailing 
vessels is certainly the place to have to handle our business in Alaska 
in the future and to reach the interior. 

A gentleman has spoken about the heavy grades. They are not 
heavy grades as compared with grades in this country. We go over 
the coast range at an elevation or about 750 feet. For '20 miles back 
from Valdez the grade is only 53 feet to the mile. There is some 
heavy rock work there, but that is only 4 miles, and it is not as bad as 
a line I have located for the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad in this 
country. 

Senator Nelson. What is the elevation of Thompson Pass? 

Mr. Gillette. Close to 3,000 feet. 

Senator Nelson. What is Marshall Pass? 

Mr. Gillette. One thousand seven hundred and sixty feet. There 
was no snow at all on Marshall Pass, when Thompson Pass was cov- 
ered with a great depth of snow. 

The Chairman. What is your suggestion, Mr. Gillette ? 

Mr. Gillette. My suggestion is simply this : To do the business of 
Alaska in the future we should have the location of this terminus at 
the best harbor on the whole coast. 

The Chairman. In other words, the terminus is the strategic matter 
of this whole business ? 

Mr. Gillette. It is the key to the whole situation. 

The Chairman. It is not a question of routes so much as it is that 
of a maritime terminus? 

Mr. Gillette. Yes, sir. I would like to call attention to this fact. 
One reason why the Government should take hold of the enterprise is 
because the Government owns all the land in Alaska, and it is inter- 
ested in getting its things into that country cheaply. While I am not 
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so well acquainted with the agricultural possibilities, it seems tome 
that if in Norwaj- and Sweden they can supply an immense number of 
people, in Alaska that is twice the size and no farther north and with 
better climate, the farmers ought to have a chance. They raise a lot 
of stuff in Alaska. In this country, in Nebraska, I hauled wood 60 

miles through the sand hills in locating a line through that country 

The Chairman. I am very sorry, Mr. Gillette, but you will have to 
suspend. It is within ten minutes of the time when the Senate con- 
venes, and there is one bill here from the House that the committee 
must consider. I am very sorry to interrupt you, but you understand, 
I am sure, the necessity for it. 

^ The committee (at 11 o'clock and 50 minutes a. m.) went into execu- 
tive session. 



Committee on Territories, 

United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C, Saturday, January #7, 1906. 

The committee met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

Present: Mr. Beveridge (chairman), Mr. Nelson, Mr. Burnham, 
Mr. Piles, Mr. Dick, Mr. Patterson, Mr. Newlands, and Mr. Frazier. 

Present, also, John Rosene, president of the Northwestern Com- 
mercial Company, Seattle, Wash.; Andrew F. Burleigh, attorney 
at law, New York City, N. Y. ; John H. McGraw, president of the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce; George H. Patrick, of Washington, 
D. C, and others. 

The committee thereupon proceeded to the consideration of the 
bill (S. 191, by Mr. Burnham) " To aid in the construction of a rail- 
road and telegraph and telephone line in the district of Alaska." 

STATEMENT OE JOHN ROSENE, PRESIDENT OE THE NORTH- 
WESTERN COMMERCIAL COMPANY, OE SEATTLE, WASH. 

The Chairman. Will you please state you name? 

Mr. Rosene. John Rosene. 

The Chairman. Also your residence and occupation, and whatever 
else you may wish to say. 

Mr. Rosene. My residence is Seattle, Wash.; my occupation is 
that of president of the Northwestern Commercial Company, which 
in this instance carries with it the presidency of the Nortnwestern 
Steamship Company, one of the largest transportation companies 
in Alaska. I am also the president of the Copper River and North- 
western Railway Company. 

Senator Nelson. When was that company organized? 

Mr. Rosene. In April, 1905. 

Senator Nelson. In what State was it incorporated? 

Mr. Rosene. Nevada. 

Senator Nelson. The State of Nevada? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. Do you live in that State? 

Mr. Rosene. No, sir ; I live in Seattle, Wash. 

Senator Nelson. Why did you go to Nevada to be incorporated? 

Mr. Rosene. I believe I would be obliged to refer that to my 
attorney, Mr. Hartmann, who looks after those matters. 
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The Chairman. I did not hear your answer. Why did you go to 
Nevada to be incorporated? 

Mr. Rosene. That was done at the suggestion of our attorney, Mr. 
John P. Hartmann. We have another corporation, the Northwestern 
Steamship Company, which is also incorporated under the laws of 
Nevada for some technical legal reason. 

The Chairman. The laws of Nevada are better even for the pur- 
poses of navigation on the high seas? 

Mr. Rosene. It would appear so in a legal view ; yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. Nevada is the New Jersey out on the coast, you 
know. 

Mr. Rosene. That is quite possible. 

Senator Nelson. Excuse me for interrupting. Go right on. 

Mr. Rosene. It is on the subject of the Copper River and North- 
western Railway that I beg permission to address this committee. 
I wish to state that last March I sent a corps of engineers to Valdez, 
Alaska, for the purpose of surveying this railroad. They have been 
there ever since, and their number has been increased from time to 
time. 

The Chairman. How many are there now ? 

Mr. Rosene. How many there are in the surveying parties I could 
not tell you; I should say somewhere between 20 and 30. That is 
in charge of Mr. Deyo, the chief engineer, and he has orders to go 
ahead as fast as he can, and there is no reason why he should not do so. 

Senator Nelson. Right here I would like to ask you some ques- 
tions before you go further. You were incorporated, as you say, last 
April? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. And have you issued any stock? 

Mr. Rosene. No, sir. 

Senator Nelson. You have issued no stock ? 

Mr. Rosene. If you say " issue," I should have to answer " no." 

Senator Nelson. Have you sold any stock ? 

Mr. Rosene. No, sir; not a share, except to myself. 

Senator Nelson. In what way, then, have you raised money for 
your surveys? 

Mr. Rosene. I have disbursed up to the present time approximately 
$200,000 out of my own funds. 

Senator Nelson. Have you had any stock issued? 

Mr. 'Rosene. Not issued, but I have subscribed for it on the com- 
pany's books. The mere legal formality of issuing it has not been 
carried out. 

Senator Nelson. How much stock has been subscribed for ? 

Mr. Rosene. The nominal capital of the Copper River and North- 
western Railway at the present time is $250,000. 

Senator Nelson. And how much of that has been subscribed for? 

Mr. Rosene. All of it. 

Senator Nelson. All of it? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. Excuse me ; go on. 

Mr. Rosene. The surveyors have located, as near as I can tell, 
approximately 100 miles of this route. A permanent location of 20 
miles was filed with the Department in June. Then we had to have 
some corrections made from time to time at the suggestion of the De- 
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partment ; but this location of 20 miles was granted, approved, and 
signed by the Secretary of the Interior in this city within the last 
ten days. On that 20 miles, which includes the terminus, I have built 
a large, strong, substantial dock to enable steamers to go there, even 
if they draw as much as 30 feet of water. I have prepared the ter- 
minal grounds for, I should say, somewhere from 2 to 3 miles, and 
they are working on the terminals now. 

Senator Nelson. May I ask you there on what side of the harbor 
there — whether on the Fort Liscom side or the valley side — you have 
put in the docks ? 

Mr. Rosene. Right across from Fort Liscom, on the north side of 
the bay. 

Senator Nelson. And farther down than Valdez? 

Mr. Rosene. About 2 miles. 

Senator Nelson. There is an island down there? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. You are to the westward of those islands? 

Mr. Rosene. Slightly. 

Senator Nelson. And how far below Valdez? 

Mr. Rosene. I should say somewhere 

Senator Nelson. From where the town is now ? 

Mr. Rosene. Somewhere from 2 to 3 miles. 

Senator Nelson. And you are below the island, too? I mean by 
" below," farther west, toward the mouth ? 

Mr. Rosene. Well, there are two or three islands there, and they 
must be the ones you have reference to, Senator. 

Senator Nelson. Yes. 

Mr. Rosene. We are slightly to the westward of them; I should 
say possibly from 1 mile to half a mile; something like that. 

Senator Nelson. And that is what you propose for your terminal 
out there? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. Now, a little further; you must excuse me for 
being inquisitive. Is this other work you have been doing between 
where you are building these docks and Valdez? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. You have done no work east of Valdez? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir; I have. 

Senator Nelson. I mean between Valdez and where you put in 
your docks? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes ; I have done work there. 

Senator Nelson. But I mean on the other side of Valdez, up the 
Lowe River Valley? 

Mr. Rcsene. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. Where have you done the work there ? 

Mr. Rosene. I have had a gang of men at work in the Keystone 
Canyon since about the 1st of September. 

Senator Patterson. I suggest, Senator Nelson, that you are really 
getting ahead of the story of the witness. 

Senator Nelson. All right. 

Senator Patterson. And it would be better to let him tell his 
story. 

Senator Nelson. Go on, then ; that is all right. 

Mr. Rosene. This work at the terminals has been done, and I have 
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had a gang of men at work in Keystone Canyon since approximately 
the 1st day of September. They have been increased as fast as we 
could get them. The object of doing this work has been twofold. 
First, in my opinion and that of the engineers the best time to do it 
was in the winter. In the second place, in the winter time there are 
large amounts of men up there coming out from the interior, who 
would rather stay in Valdez and work and keep the town alive, pro- 
vided they can get something to do. So I gave them instructions to 
hire all the men that they could get. Exactly how many they have in 
that canyon now I can not tell you. 

The Chairman. I am not as familiar with the geography of this 
country as these gentlemen who went there as a subcommittee, and 
before you go any further I wish you would describe to me and to 
the other members of the committee who were not there the routes of 
this road to which I understand you are going to object, and the 
route of your own road. Here is a map, and there is another map 
right back of you. Perhaps the map is rather unsatisfactory. 

Senator Patterson. Would you not have him give his general 
statement first? 

The Chairman. I want to locate these two lines. All I want him 
to do is to point out where his road runs from and where it runs to, 
and where the other road runs from and where it runs to, so that I 
can know what he is talking about. 

Mr. Rosene. Have you any objection to my penciling this map? 

The Chairman. Not at all ; I wish you would. I wish you would 
use a blue pencil, and pencil it deeply. 

Mr. Rosene. All right ; I will do that if you will give me one. 

[A blue pencil was handed to Mr. Rosene.] 

Senator Patterson. Suppose you take that map down and put it 
on the table ; and then you can mark it and put it up. 

The Chairman. That is it; I want to see where these things are 
running to. 

Mr. Rosene. Now, when I refer to my own railway route I think 
I can give you the location accurately, as nearly as this map will 
permit. 

The Chairman. And Mr. Burleigh can do the same with reference 
to his own. 

Mr. Rosene. He will have to make his own, because I may be mis- 
taken about that. This is the city of Valdez [indicating]. We 
will come there for practical purposes and build a railroad like this 
[indicating]. As far as I can guarantee you, that railroad will be 
built as fast as men and money can build it. I will not go any far- 
ther than that at the present time with a branch like that. 

Senator Piles. At what point is that, Mr. Rosene? Where do 
you come to ? 

Mr. Rosene. That is at the confluence of the Nabesna River with 
the Tanana River. 

The Chairman. Let us have those in blue pencil, too, so that we 
can see hereafter and keep them in mind. Now, what is this branch 
down here? - 

Mr. Rosene. That is a branch up the Chitina River, because there 
is a belt of copper ore there that we propose to go and get and haul 
out. 

The Chairman. And this is Valdez t 
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Mr. Eosene. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That is Valdez right there? 

Mr. Eosene. Yes, sir. 

The. Chairman. And your dock is right there? 

Mr. Eosene. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, then, Mr. Burleigh, where is the general 
line of your railroad ? 

Mr. Burleigh. We start right here, at Cordova Bay: we come over 
here into the Copper Eiver Valley ; we go right up like that, follow 
the valley of the Copper Eiver up around there, right there, right 
through the Mentasta Pass, across the Tanana, and down through that 
country to the Yukon. 

The Chairman. I see, now. 

Mr. Burleigh. There are some branches which I have not indicated 
there. , 

The Chairman. We can understand that, sir. 

Senator Piles. You would cross the other projected road at what 
point? 

Mr. Burleigh. Judging from Mr. Eosene's line, there would be a 
coincidence there of perhaps 40 or 50 miles. I can not tell exactly. 
We also have several branches projected which I have not put on the 
map. 

Mr. Eosene. Of course, Mr. Chairman, I would like to state right 
now that when we reach the Tanana Eiver if we find that there is 
any business for a railroad from the Tanana Eiver to the Yukon 
Eiver — if it is actually wanted by the public or the Government an*d 
there is as good excuse for building it as there is for building the 
present 350 miles — we will be quite sure to build to the Yukon Eiver. 

Senator Piles. Mr. Eosene, do I understand you now to say that 
your idea is to build only to the point you have indicated on the map ? 

The Chairman. That is, to the Tanana ? 

Mr. Eosene. That is all I have arranged for at present. 

The Chairman. That is, to this point [indicating]. 

Senator Pile?. That is the extent to which your company now 
contemplate going? 

Mr. Eosene. Yes, sir ; for this reason — that I would not ask people 
to put monejr into a " pig in a poke," and, in my opinion, from a busi- 
ness standpoint, the usefulness of a road between the Yukon and the 
Tanana is a doubtful question. I may say that I am in a better posi- 
tion to say so than any gentleman here, because I have been over the 
country on horseback and walked over it. 

The Chairman. What do you say is a doubtful question ? 

Mr. Eosene. The usefulness of a railroad between the Tanana 
Eiver and the Yukon Eiver — between this point and the other point 
there, and in fact any place. 

Senator Patterson. Mr. Eosene, is the Tanana Eiver navigable to 
the Yukon from the point where you reach it with your road ? 

Mr. Eosene. It is not. I could say this to cover that question, 
Senator, that from Copper Center we could build a railroad down 
the delta to Fairbanks that would strike navigable water. 

Senator Patterson. How much road would you have to build to 
reach what vou call navigable water — and when I speak of " navi- 
gable water T ' I mean 

Mr. Eosene. You mean a river? 
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Senator Patterson. I mean water of sufficient depth to carry the 
Yukon River boats. 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir ; from Copper Center down to there is a dis- 
tance of approximately 325 miles. No, we have no project, Senator, 
for building our railroad there for the reason that the Alaska Cen- 
tral, that has already spent between two and three million dollars 
there, expects to build their road to Fairbanks. I prefer to help, 
not to destroy new enterprises in Alaska, and therefore would not 
build any line that would or could hurt their road. 

The Chairman. Where is the Alaska Central road? 

Mr. Rosene. I will show you that, too. 
- Senator Nelson. That is the road from Resurrection Bay. 

The Chairman. Yes, I know ; but I want to see where it is on the 
map. Let us see where these things are. 

Mr. Rosene. You will understand that I do not guarantee this to 
be as accurate as if done by an engineer. 

The Chairman. Oh, no ; an outline is all we want. 

Mr. Rosene. That is the Alaska Central. That would bring it up 
to Matanuska coal field, right there [indicating]. 

The Chairman. Now, what is this point? That is Resurrection 
Bay? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir; Resurrection Bay, otherwise known as 
Seward. 

The Chairman. Very good; and there runs the road} 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That is, this projected road? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How much of this road has been built? 

Mr. Rosene. It is completed up to about there [indicating] — 60 
miles. 

Senator Nelson. Up to what place? 

Mr. Rosene. There is no name for the place, Senator. It is 50 
miles outside of Seward. 

The Chairman. And you say they have spent now, on actual con- 
struction and on surveying, about $3,000,000 ? 

Mr. Rosene. Between two and three millions ; yes. 

Senator Nelson. There is a big lake up there in the Kenai Penin- 
sula, and I think they have gotten about opposite that, if they have 
gotten 45 miles. 

Mr. Rosene. They are somewhere up there, 45 miles out from 
Seward, and they have men at work here now, at Knik arm, con- 
structing 45 miles of the hardest railroad construction you can find 
out there, some of it costing them over $100,000 a mile. 

The Chairman. And you say they have spent, up to the present 
time, in this construction and in what other work they are now 
doing 

Mr. Rosene. Between two and three million dollars. 

The Chairman. They have actually spent it? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir ; I will guarantee that. 

The Chairman. What is the name of this place? 

Mr. Rosene. Fairbanks ; there is a big city there. 

Senator Patterson. Now let me ask you whether or not the Tanana 
River is navigable from Fairbanks to the Yukon River? 

Mr. Rosene. From Chena, right there [indicating] ; yes, sir. Then 
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there is a little railroad running now from Chena to Fairbanks about 
10 miles long to overcome that. 

Senator Piles. What is the distance between Chena and Fair- 
banks? 

Mr. Rosene. I think about 10 miles, Senator; but I can not say 
certainly. 

Senator Patterson. Is it navigable from Fairbanks or from Chena 
for the Yukon River boats ? 

Mr. Rosene. Oh, yes; the regular Yukon River boats go there 
from St. Michaels and Dawson, and take traffic both ways. 

Senator Nelson. But is it not a fact that that is a smaller class of 
boats? They can not run the bigger boats that they have on the 
Yukon up the Tanana ? 

Mr. Rosene. I question whether they could run such boats as the 
Sarah and the Sitsie and the Isom and those big barges ; I could not 
tell you about that. 

Senator Nelson. I am told by the managers of those boats that they 
could not run up there. 

Mr. Rosene. I would be inclined to think that that is correct; but 
I never have been down that way on the Tanana River, so I could not 
tell you. 

Mr. Burleigh (producing nmp). There is a blueprint map, made 
for the House committee, showing our line and that of the Alaska 
Central, the projected line, and what they have completed. 

The Chairman. There is the Alaska Central, and here is Mr. Bur- 
leigh's road, crossing this road at that point, and going up here; and 
here is Mr. Rosene's road, running up into this part of the country. 

Senator Piles. Stopping at what place ? What is the name of the 
place where Mr. Rosene's road stops ? 

The Chairman. There is no name for the place of terminus. 

Senator Piles. There must be some name by which to indicate it 
on the map. 

The Chairman. This is Eagle; this is Burleigh's road; this is Fair- 
banks; that is the Alaska Central road, and this is what — nothing 
at all ? 

Mr. Rosene. That is the confluence of the Nabesna and the Tanana 
River. There is nothing at present there, but there will be a town 
there some day that will surprise you gentlemen — I will assure you 
of that>— on the Nabesna River close to the Tanana. 

Senator Nelson. Mr. Rosene, after you get through the Keystone 
Canyon, there are two passes there. Which pass does your road pro- 
pose to go over — Thompsons Pass or Marshall Pass ? 

Mr. Rosene. To be absolutely correct, Senator, I will give you the 
situation in this way : I have surveyed and laid out every foot of the 
line from Valdez Bay to the Copper River via Marshall Pass and 
the Tasnuna River. But for fear that that might not be the best way, 
for economy, for the present and for the future generations to come, 
I have also surveyed a route over Thompsons Pass to Ptarmigan 
Drop. 

Senator Nelson. To Ptarmigan Creek ? 

Mr. Rosene. They call it Ptarmigan Drop on the maps. 

Senator Nelson. Yes; well, that is just across the pass. It is the 
first drop across Ptarmigan Creek. 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir ; that is right. 
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Senator Nelson. It starts after you go over the divide? 

Mr. Eosene (continuing). I have men at work from Tekil up to 
Tonsina and Copper Center on one line, and from the mouth of the 
Tasnu and up along the Copper River on the other line; and I 
expect to have all these reports and maps and files finished before the 
1st of May, and then we will decide whether we shall go via Marshall 
Pass or Thompsons Pass. We shall go whichever way, under the 
advice of the engineers, is to the best interests of the property. 

Senator Nelson. Yes. Then you have not decided how far over 
you will locate your line, you say ? 

Mr. Rosene. From Valdez Bay to the mouth of the Tazlina River 
is 60 miles. 

Senator Nelson. No; but the permanent location that you filed 
there — I thought you said that was 20 miles? 

Mr. Rosene. That is all I have filed as permanent location for this 
reason 

Senator Nelson. That does not bring you from the place where 

5rou start, where your docks are, any farther than to the mouth of 
keystone Canyon ? 

Mr. Rosene. That brings me just three-quarters of a mile above 
Keystone Canyon — the first 20 miles. 

Senator Nelson. From away down where your docks are? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir. If you will go to the land commissioner's 
office you can see what I mean, or you can send and get the maps. 

Senator Nelson. Yes. 

Mr. Rosene. You will find that that 20 miles takes me to a point 
three-quarters of a mile above the Keystone Canyon, just at the lower 
end of the Dutch flat. 

Senator Nelson. Did you locate your road where the military trail 
is? 

Mr. Rosene. In several instances; yes. 

Senator Nelson. On the same side of the canyon? 

Mr. Rosene. The road crosses the canyon once or twice. 

Senator Nelson. The Keystone Canyon ? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes; the military trail goes around it, you know; 
but we are going through and across it. 

Senator Nelson. But the military trail is all on one side of it; to 
the west of it ? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir. Where we come in, the first mile and a 
half of the canyon, the road goes on the west side. Then it goes over 
on the other side, and then it goes back and finishes on the east side. 
Then it comes through a tunnel 800 feet long and crosses the river 
right there [indicating] and goes over on the northwest side of the 
Dutch flat. Then it runs on that side of the valley for the entire 
distance up to Marshall Pass, and continues on the same side down 
the Tasnu River to the Copper River. 

Senator Nelson. I have been up to Dutch flat. 

Mr. Rosene. Yes; I know you have. I was told that you were 
there. I have been there myself, and I have been a good deal farther. 

Now, gentlemen, the reasons that I have only filed maps with the 
Department for permanent locations for 20 miles are these: Under 
the laws of Alaska you have one year after you make a prelimi- 
nary locatioji to file your permanent location, and then you have 
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only another year in which to construct, and if you do not construct 
within that period you lose your rights. In other words, you are 
up against the law. 

Senator Nelson. Speaking about permanent surveys — excuse me 
for interrupting you, but I want to understand about this as we go 
along — have you cross-sectioned? You know what I mean by that. 
Have you cross-sectioned that part of the road for those 20 miles? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. The whole 20 miles? 

Mr. Rosene. The whole 20 miles ; yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. You have had it all cross-sectioned, so that you 
know just about what the work is going to be? 

Mr. Rosene. I know it as near as engineers can figure it out. 

Senator Patterson. Mr. Rosene, what is the value of your inter- 
ests in Alaska and in Alaska navigation and commerce ? 

Mr. Rosene. Between three and four million dollars. 

Senator Patterson. Your individual investment? 

Mr. Rosene. No; I mean the Northwestern Commercial Company 
and its subsidiary companies. 

Senator Patterson. To what extent are you interested in the com- 
panies? 

Mr. Rosene. I am the largest stockholder in the Northwestern 
Commercial Company, and that owns or controls the other companies. 
It is more for convenience than anything else that the other companies 
exist. 

The Chairman. Are you a majority stockholder? 

Mr. Rosene. No, sir ; I am not. I am the largest individual stock- 
holder. I started that business, gentlemen, a little over five years ago 
with $25,000, and, as I told you, we have over $3,000,000 now. I 
have built it up on that $25,000, and I assure you that no one can 
criticise the methods I have followed. 

Senator Nelson. Do you run the Yukon line of steamers? 

Mr. Rosene. No, sir. 

Senator Nelson. Your transportation is confined to ocean trans- 
portation ? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes ; at present. 

Senator Nelson. Do you have a line up to Skagway ? 

Mr. Rosene. No, sir ; we go to Juneau, and north of that we carry 
Uncle Sam's mail to nearly every port in Alaska 

Senator Piles. How many vessels do you operate ? 

Mr. Rosene. Ten ocean-going steamers and quite a number of sail- 
ing ships and towboats 

Senator Piles. Between what ports? 

Mr. Rosene. Starting from Seattle and then connecting with Sitka, 
Juneau, Yakutat, and Valdez, into Cooks Inlet, and clear along this 
coast down to Dutch Harbor. That is one line — two lines, as a mat- 
ter of fact. Then we have a line between Seattle, Nome, St. Michael, 
and that part of the country; and then we go to Siberia in the 
summer. 

Senator Patterson. Mr. Rosene, do you intend to push one of these 
roads that you have marked on this map to a conclusion at once? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir. 

Senator Patterson. And what about the money for its construc- 
tion? 
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Mr. Rosene. I would not like to give the public my financial plans, 
because I do not think it would be fair; but I am willing to give a 
subcommittee of two or three gentlemen of this committee satisfac- 
tory financial references as to my ability and serious intention to 
build the road. 

Senator Patterson. Do you regard the money for the immediate 
construction of the road as absolutely certain ? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir. 

Senator Patterson. You expect to expend $8,000,000? 

Mr. Rosene. It will take that amount to do the work that will have 
to be done up there. I will tell you frankly that in addition to this 
railroad developing the mines there it will do some other work of a 
rather magnificent character that will take some money. 

The Chairman. What is that other work of a " magnificent char- 
acter?" 

Mr. Rosene. There will have to be a smelter, for one thing ; there 
will have to be reduction works, for another thing; and all of those 
will be built on Valdez Bay. 

The Chairman. So that you are really building the road to get 
your ore that you dig out ana smelt down to the sea T 

Mr. Rosene. That is one of the objects. 

The Chairman. That is the only object, is it not? 

Mr. Rosene. Oh, no, sir. 

Senator Nelson. Have your people and those interested with you 
any interest in these copper mines ? Have you any interest in those ? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir; the people that are interested with me are 
also interested somewhat in the copper properties. 

Senator Nelson. In that copper property? Do you know Mr. 
Birch ? 

Mr. Rosene. I know him very well. 

Senator Nelson. Is the company that he represents interested with 
you? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir ; to a certain extent. 

Senator Nelson. They have got mines farther over there ? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir. 

Senator Piles. Now, where is this copper mine located in reference 
to the terminus of your road ? 

Mr. Rosene. Where that spur goes out there; that touches the 
Chitina River, and that is whera that particular mine that Senator 
Nelson is speaking about is located. There are others there. 

Senator Piles. What is the proposed terminus of your road ? 

Mr. Rosene. At Nabesna ; east of what Mr. Bratnober says are the 
largest copper deposits that have been discovered so far in the world. 

Senator Nelson. That is away up near the upper Tanana? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir ; I have marked that on your map as the pres- 
ent inland terminus. 

Senator Piles. Now, let me see. You are building that road for 
the purpose of developing this mine that Mr. Bratnober speaks of ? 

Mr. Rosene. That is one of the objects. 

Senator Piles. And which is said to be a very fine copper property ? 

Mr. Rosene. That is what I am told ; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. May I ask you how much money you think it will 
take the Alaska Central road to build that road clear through ? 

Mr. Rosene. To Fairbanks? 

B & t — 07 3 
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The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Rosene. I do not think I could answer that question correctly 
offhand. 

The Chairman. Approximately, how much— $10,000,000 ; $20,000,- 
000 ?• 

Mr. Rosene. It will take $10,000,000 beyond a doubt. 

The Chairman. It will take that much anyhow ? 

Mr. Rosene. I am sure of that ; yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. You are familiar with that route, are you not? 

Mr. Rosene. To this extent, that a young man by the name of 
Baldwin, who did some surveying work for us this last summer, and 
whom I have known of as an engineer for some years, is now in the 
employ of the Alaska Central. I am very friendly with those peo- 
ple, as I told you before. I mean to help them and promote them. 
They have a hard piece of work to do there, and I mean to help them 
if I can; never to hurt them. He has given me some information 
about the conditions of the survey, but it is so meager that I could not 
give you anything from it. 

The Chairman. You speak about helping and hurting the Alaska 
Central road. What has your road got to do with that, or what have 
you got to do with helping or hurting them ? Why should you men- 
tion that subject? 

Mr. Rosene. For this reason, that others have stated that my ob- 
ject was not to go up Nabesna, but after I got over in the Copper 
River Valley I would rim down to Fairbanks, and so interfere with 
their business. I want to go on record as saying that that is not the 
intention. 

The Chairman. It has been said that after you got up here you 
would run over there? [Indicating Fairbanks.] 

Mr. Rosene. Yes. 

Senator Nelson. I do not see how your route could possibly conflict 
with their route. 

Mr. Rosene. I do not either. 

Senator Nelson. I can not see that. That is one of the mysteries 
of this thing. 

Senator Patterson. Unless he should shoot down to Fairbanks; 
then it would interfere. 

Senator Nelson. If you built away down to Fairbanks it might 
possibly interfere with them. 

Mr. Rosene. Oh, yes ; but that would be the only way it could be 
done. 

Senator Patterson. And they have expressed some fear upon that 
score, have they ? 

Mr. Rosene. Well, yes; one of their directors told me that he be- 
lieved that was what I was going to do. 

Senator Nelson. Now, jou seem to be well posted, and I want to 
ask you a collateral question, which is this : Speaking of the Alaska 
Central, a new crowd got hold of it about a year ago, did they not? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. Headed by Mr. Frost, of Chicago, a street-car 
promoter? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir; Mr. Frost is the president of the Alaska 
Central Railway. 
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Senator Nelson. And then did he not have some English or Cana- 
dian parties with him in the deal ? 

Mr. Rosene. Some Canadian parties ; yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. Now, I have understood, and I would like to 
ask you if it is a fact, that those Canadians that are interested with 
Mr. Frost in that enterprise were also the parties interested in the 
White Pass Railroad. It has been suggested to me that the White 
Pass people are back of them with a view of heading off other enter- 
prises — American enterprises. The White Pass people, as you know, 
are Canadians. Do you know anything about that ? 

Mr. Rosene. I would not like to be positive about that, Senator; 
but I will say that the chances are seventy-five or eighty out of one 
hundred that you are mistaken; that there is no connection at all 
between them. I have sojne reasons for believing that there is no 
such connection. I may be mistaken ; I am not in a position to know 
absolutely, but I do not think there is any such connection. 

Senator Nelson. Those are Canadians with Mr. Frost, however? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. And he brought one of them to my room last 
winter. 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir ; two of them — Mr. Osborn and Mr. Francis. 

Senator Nelson. He brought one of those gentlemen to my room 
last winter. 

Senator Piles. Mr. Rosene, what is the distance between your 
proposed road and the Alaska Central's proposed road ? 

Mr. Rosene. I think the terminii, located, respectively, at Valdez 
and Seward, are the two nearest points. That is a distance of about 
150 miles. I do not think they will ever come any nearer together. 

The Chairman. Now, we nave your statement about your road 
pretty clearly. What is your proposition to this committee ? What 
do you want ? 

Mr. Rosene. I wish to say to this committee that I object to this 
bill because these gentlemen are asking you to guarantee their bonds 
on a railroad that they wish to build into a territory where I am 
building another railroad, and I ask for no guaranty. I ask only 
for your good will. Two railroads are not necessary in there at 
the present time or at any time in the near future. If you grant 
them their request, you will simply give them the Government's 
credit to go into competition with me as an individual. When I 
say " me," I mean the North Copper River and Northwestern Rail- 
way Company. I furthermore have this to say: That I do not 
think there is the slightest necessity, nor do I think, if you please, 
gentlemen, that it is good public policy to grant any subsidies to 
any railroads in Alaska for the first 300 miles from tide water. 

Senator Nelson. Will you let me ask you another question ? There 
was another company — I can not recall the name of it — to which 
we gave an extension of time. 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. From Valdez up. Do you remember the name 
of that company? 

Mr. Rosene. The Akron and Sterling. 

Senator Nelson. Yes; the Akron and Sterling. That company 
filed a map and a pretended survey of its route? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Nelson. And I was over there and saw that their survey 
was a fraud. 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. They claimed that they had spent a lot of money, 
and they came here to Congress and got an extension of time from us. 

Mr. Rosene. Yes. 

Senator Nelson. But that time has run out? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes. 

Senator Nelson. Are they obsolete now ? They have not filed any 
other plat, have they ? 

Mr. Rosene. No, sir; they have another fraudulent plat in the 
Interior Department now, that I think has been put in there for 
the purpose of holding me up. I say that frankly, because they 
came to me and made propositions, as a result of which I told them 
to go to some other place that it is not necessary to mention. Their 
new map for 20 miles purports to have been surveyed in Alaska, but 
was really made by an engineer by the name of Rose in New York 
from notes taken by Mr. Baldwin, the man that I mentioned a while 
ago. Now, they have a company with bonds in some security com- 
pany, and they are, in my opinion, swindling the public by selling 
pretended securities that have no value. I am responsible for that 
statement, and I want to make it as strong as I can. 

Senator Nelson. In this connection I want to state to this com- 
mittee that this company, the Akron and Sterling Company, claimed 
that they had filed a map there locating a certain given section of 
the line (I think up beyond Keystone Canyon), and that they had 
made a preliminary survey and made a permanent survey and set 
stakes and done everything. I went over that line, particularly as 
far as the Dutch Flat, to see what had been done, and you could 
only here and there see a few of what I call mere preliminary 
stakes. They claimed that they had made a permanent survey; but 
I was informed at Valdez that their survey, whatever it was, was 
simply copied from the notes of an engineer or surveyor who was 
with Abercrombie when he located his military trail. I do not re- 
member his name. 

Mr. Rosene. Gillette. 

Senator Nelson. Gillette; that is it. They had just used his 
notes. As a matter of fact, they had really never made a survey of 
their own, and they came here before our Committee on Public 
Lands representing that they had spent a lot of money and got us 
to pass a bill extending the time. 

Mr. Rosene. That is right. 

Senator Nelson. That same company did that. 

Senator Patterson. Well, the witness says that is a fraud. 

The Chairman. He says that was a fraud, and that he stands by 
his statement. 

Senator Nelson. I entirely agree with him on that. 

Mr. Rosene. Yes; they are operating under a different name now, 
but they are doing the same kind of business. 

Senator Piles. Mr. Rosene, what is the distance between your road 
and the other road we have under consideration in bill No. 191 ? 

Mr. Rosene. The only point of difference is this, as near as I can 
tell you : Mr. Burleigh^s proposition is to start from Orca and come 
over Eyak Lake and down there and go up along the Copper River. 
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The distance from Valdez to that point on Prince William Sound 
is, I should say, about 45 miles ; but I do not want to be considered 
absolutely correct on that. 

Senator Piles. As I understand you, you do not propose to tap the 
Yukon River at all ? You said a little while ago that that was being 
tapped by the Alaska Central ? 

Mr. Rosene. No; oh, no. No, Senator, that is not correct. I made 
this statement, that it will take us from four to five years to reach 
the Tanana River. 

Senator Piles. That is the point you have marked there on the 
map? 

Mr. Rosene. The point I have marked there. Under the conditions 
that exist you can not build any faster. 

Senator Piles. Yes. 

Mr v Rosene. You can say you will do it faster, but you will not do 
it. Now, if you will look here a minute, I want to make this state- 
ment : If, when we come in, we find that there is good reason for con- 
tinuing to the Yukon River you may be quite sure we will continue. 
But at the present time, in my opinion, no man is justified in saying 
that there is any excuse for building a railroad, from the business 
standpoint of the community, between the Tanana River and the 
Yukon River. 

Senator Piles. What did you mean a while ago, then, when you 
said that the Alaska^ Central people were accusing you of intending 
to run your road down to the Yukon River in competition with 
them ? 

Mr. Rosene. Oh, no ; that was not it. They were suspecting me of 
intending to run down to Fairbanks. They do not go to the Yukon. 

Senator Piles. I just wanted to get that clear in my mind. 

Senator Nelson. Now, Mr. Rosene, you know the White Pass 
route? You are familiar with it? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir ; I have been over it. 

Senator Nelson. Do you not think that if such a line as yours, 
by which you propose to go to the upper Tanana — up to the Na- 
besna, as you call it — was extended over to, say, Eagle, on the Yukon 
River, which is just 12 miles across the boundary line, and would 
give us a through line to the head of navigation on the Yukon River, 
in our territory, do you not think it would enable us Americans to 
dominate the Yukon trade, at least that part of it that the White 
Pass people now control? Do you not think a through line there 
would be for many purposes an advantage, and would give our 
American people the trade instead of the Canadians ? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes ; it would undoubtedly give us the entire business 
in our own territory ; but not that of the Yukon territory ; and it is 
doubtful if the American business alone would justify the construc- 
tion of the railroad from the Tanana to the Yukon. 

Senator Nelson. But they can ship through in bond now ? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes. 

Senator Nelson. They can ship American goods through in bond 
over the White Pass route and down the Yukon River ? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Which is Senator Turner's road ? 

Senator Nelson. The Alaska Central. If the committee will allow 
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me, I can explain these routes to you on the big map so that you will 
all understand it. 

The Chairman. The trouble is that on the big map you have only 
one route mapped out. 

Senator Patterson. Had we not better have the witness get 
through ? 

Senator Nelson. Yes ; go on, Mr. Rosene. 

Mr. Rosene. I was going to qualify my prior remark with this 
statement: That when you look at what has transpired in Alaska 
in the past five years, you are justified in drawing some conclusions 
as to what will result in the next five years with these railroads 
(transcontinental, if you like) going into the very heart of the 
country ; and the probabilities are greatly in favor, in my own opin- 
ion, that after you reach the Tanana River you will have good reasons 
for continuing to the Yukon. But what is the use in bothering about 
a thing five years ahead, when you know that the conditions now and 
then must be of vast difference. That is not good business ; it is not 
sound business. . . 

Senator Piles. How far is the point at which you commence your 
road, below Valdez, from the point where this Canadian road is coin- 
ing out onto the coast? 

Mr. Rosene. Do you mean the Alaska Central ? 

Senator Piles. No ; I mean the Canadian road. 

Mr. Rosene. The Grand Trunk Pacific, to Fort Simpson? 

Senator Piles. Yes. 

Mr. Rosene. Oh, I should say 900 miles. Now, I do not want to 
have that considered as correct within 50 or 100 miles one way or the 
other, because I am simply guessing at it. 

Senator Nelson. From where, do you say? From Fort Simpson? 

Mr. Rosene. From Fort Simpson to Valdez. 

Senator Piles. The Grand Trunk Pacific ? 

Mr. Rosene. The Grand Trunk Pacific. 

Senator Nelson. That is in British Columbia ? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. The distance from there up to Skagway is about 
how much — two or three hundred miles, say 300 miles ? 

Mr. Rosene. I doubt if I could tell you, Senator. 

Senator Nelson. You call it about 900 miles from Seattle to Skag- 
way? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. It is about 200 miles, anyway, is it not ? 

Mr. Rosene. Well, the Lynn Canal is nearly a hundred miles, and 
that practically goes like you go on a square, so that that would affect 
the matter somewhat. 

Senator Piles. I do not think it is 300 miles from Skagway. Did 
you say 300 ? 

Senator Nelson. No; about 200, I should think. 

Senator Piles. Not from Skagway. 

Mr. Rosene. From Juneau ? 

Senator Piles. No, no ; another town down there, where there is no 
cable connection. What is the name of that ? 

Mr. Rosene. Ketchikan? 

Senator Piles. Ketchikan. 
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Mr. Rosene. Oh, no; it is only a short distance from Ketchikan, 

Senator Piles. Just off there? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes; just a short distance. 

Senator Nelson. Ketchikan is the first place you strike there. 

The Chairman. Your proposition amounts to this, sir: That the 
billl now before this committee provides for the ultimate guarantee- 
ing of interest upon the bonds of the road running from this point 
below Valdez to Eagle? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You propose to build a road which will almost 
parallel that road for about two-thirde of its line ? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And you propose to build it on your own resources ? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And you object to the Government giving to the 
other road the benefit of its credit? 

Mr. Rosene. That is right. 

The Chairman. As being unfair to you? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That is the argument, is it not? 

Mr. Rosene. That is my position. 

Senator Patterson. That is why you are here to protest against it? 

Mr. Rosene. That is why I am here, exactly. 

The Chairman. You have made that very clear to us. 

Mr. Rosene. I wish to make this statement while I am here, which 
shows the way the wind is blowing. I think I am perfectly safe in 
making it, for I have investigated carefully : That is, that there will 
be a road built by private capital from Nome to Koogerack, which is 
something over 100 miles long. 

The Chairman. Where is that? 

Mr. Rosene. That is away up in the Seward Peninsula, and they 
will ask you for no aid there. They will put the money in and build 
that road. 

The Chairman. What has that got to do with this question ? 

Mr. Rosene. Nothing, except to show you that private capital will 
build railroads in there if you give them time. That is the only 
point I am trying to make. 

The Chairman. Is there any other point, Mr. Rosene? Do you 
wish to present anything else? 

Mr. Rosene. No ; that is all, Senator. 

The Chairman. There is nothing more? Thank you very much, 
(hen. You have made a very clear and lucid statement, sir, and the 
committee is benefited by what you have said. 

Would it not be well now to have Mr. Burleigh make his statement? 

Senator Nelson. I wish Mr. Rosene would stay here. 

The Chairman. Certainly ; do not leave, Mr. Rosene. 

Senator Nelson. We may want more information from you. 

STATEMENT OF ANDREW F. BURLEIGH, ESQ., OF NEW YORK 

CITY, N. Y. 

The Chairman. Mr. Burleigh, I believe you represent the road 
provided for in this bill, Senate No. 191, which is now before the 
committee? 
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Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman (referring to map). Now, this is Mr. Burleigh's 
road, but the trouble about this big map is that it does not show these 
other roads. 

Senator Piles. I think you had better take the small map. 

The Chairman. I think so. It has all the roads on it. Now, 
there is your road, and there is Mr. Rosene's road, and there is the 
Alaska Central. 

Mr. Burleigh. This dark line here represents the shore of Alaska 
on the North Pacific Ocean. The Yukon River takes its source in 
British Columbia and flows in a general northwesterly direction, 
crossing the boundary line, to a point at Fort Yukon, which is di- 
rectly under the Arctic Circle. Then it turns and runs down in a 
southwesterly direction and empties into Bering Sea at a point near 
St. Michaels. 

The Tanana River rises about the boundary between the British 
Yukon territory and Alaska proper, and flows in a northwesterly 
direction through this country to a junction with the Yukon River, 
about 600 or 700 miles, I think, above its mouth in the Bering Sea. 

To the south of the Tanana River is an extension of the Mount St. 
Elias Range of mountains, one branch of which follows the coast 
closely. The other branch of it follows out through what is called 
the Mount Wr angel Range, and out to Mount McKinley, which is 
over in this part of Alaska, toward central Alaska, and west of the 
Sushitna River. 

The Sushitna River rises in central Alaska and flows south and 
empties into Cooks Inlet, which is an arm of the sea, and which, in 
connection with Prince William Sound and the Pacific Ocean, makes 
the Kenai Peninsula. Upon the southern end of it is situated 
Resurrection Bay and on it is built the town of Seward. That is the 
starting point of the Alaska Central Railroad. Now, that road is 
projected to extend northward across the Kenai Peninsula, around 
the head of Turnagain Arm, which is a branch of Cooks Inlet, then 
around the head of Knik Arm, which is another branch of Cooks 
Inlet, then up the Sushitna River to a divide between that river and 
the Cantwell River, and then down the Cantwell River to a point 
on the Tanana in the vicinity of Fairbanks. I can not tell you the 
exact point, and I do not know that they know themselves, but that is 
the projected line. 

Senator Piles. The projected line of the Alaska Central? 

Mr. Burleigh. The projected line of the Alaska Central; and if 
it is carried out as projected it will strike the Tanana River about 
200 miles above its junction with the Yukon River. 

The Copper River rises in the Wrangel Range of mountains and 
flows in a general southerly direction and enters the sea at a point 
directly east of Prince William Sound. That river has cut a natural 
way through the Coast Range of mountains. The railroad which I 
represent is projected to start from a point at the head of Cordova 
Bay, which is one of the best harbors in Alaska, being about 4 or 
5 miles long and about a mile and a quarter to a mile and a half in 
width, with a moderate depth of water. By " moderate " I mean 
that it ranges from a lew feet at the shore to practically 250 feet at 
the entrance, giving anchorages from 90 to, sav. .150 feet in denth. 
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The Bay of Valdez is much larger than Cordova Bay. It is about 
12 miles long and about 4 miles wide, and it has very precipitous 
shores and a great depth of water, ranging from 6 to 800 feet, so 
that there is practically very little anchorage ground in the Bay of 
Valdez. 

I therefore regard the Cordova Bay terminus as superior from a 
harbor point of view. 

The road then swings around across the Copper River delta to the 
Copper River and follows the valley of the Copper River up to what 
is called the Slahna River. That is well up toward its source. It 
then follows the Slahna up to Mentasta Pass, crosses the Mentasta 
Pass (which is a pass of 2,800 feet altitude and about 300 mites from 
the coast), crosses the Tanana Valley, and then crosses what are 
called the Ketchemstock Hills. That is a low divide between the 
Tanana and the Fortymile.. It follows the Fortymile waters down 
until it comes to the North Fork of the stream, and it follows that 
up and crosses the divide between Champion Creek and American 
Creek. That carries it down to the Yukon River at Eagle, just west 
of the international boundary. 

There are several branches projected upon this line, one of which 
leaves it at the first crossing of the Copper River and extends into 
what is called Controller Bay, or the Kayak coal field, which is 
directly east of the mouth of the Copper River. 

Senator Nelson. Please describe this coal field. Tell us what you 
know about it. 

Mr. Burleigh. This coal field lies back from the coast about 15 to 
25 miles. The general direction of it is from southwest to northeast. 
On the southwest end of those coal fields they have a bituminous coal 
that makes a fine quality of coke. As *you extend to the northeast- 
ward in the field the character of the coal changes to what is called a 
semianthracite, which is a hard coal with very little ash and a smaller 
amount of volatile matter in it and a higher percentage of fixed car- 
bon. That coal field has been prospected by American prospectors 
who have been up there, and a large amount of it has been located ; 
coal claims have been located upon it. For three years it has been 
examined scientifically by the United States Geological Survey. 
They have twice reported upon it, and are making another report, 
which will be out in a few months. They say that the character of 
that coal is equal and perhaps a little superior to that of Pocahontas 
steam coal in West Virginia and George's Creek coal in Maryland, 
and that it ranks about the same as the Burnice Basin coal in Penn- 
sylvania, which is in the anthracite coal region and is known as a 
semianthracite. 

Senator Nelson. How does it compare with the coal on Vancouver 
Island ? 

Mr. Burleigh. It is very superior to the coal on Vancouver Island. 
It is very superior to the coal in Washington. It is altogether better 
than the coal mined in Australia, and it is better than any coal that 
is known to exist in the Philippine Islands, very much better. It is 
the character of coal that the Navy desires for naval purposes, and it 
is well known to at least several gentlemen here, including the Sen- 
ator from the State of Washington, that the Navy will not use Wash- 
ington coal, because it is not of good enough quality. 

Senator Nelson. But they use the Vancouver coal, do they not ? 
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Mr. Burleigh. No, sir ; I think not, unless they are obliged to get 
it. There is a Government coaling station at Sitka, and I understand 
that the coal they have there they either bring from the eastern part 
of the United States or from Wales, at a cost of practically $16.50 
a ton. 

The Chairman. May I ask you ? Mr. Burleigh, if this description 
of the coal fields and the comparative description of the mines is pre- 
paratory to giving us a reason why the Government should guarantee 
interest on your bonds, whereas ifr. Rosene is willing to build a road 
without any guaranty at all ? 

Mr. Burleigh. I simply give it to describe the country. 

The Chairman. I beg your pardon, then. 

Mr. Burleigh. I want to say right here that when I took up this 
railroad project and brought it to Congress last winter there had been 
repeated efforts made to interest capital in the building of railroads 
in Alaska. The Alaska Central was one of them. The road which 
Mr. Rosene referred to, not his own, but the 

Senator Nelson. The Akron and Sterling? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir; that was another. There had been re- 
peated efforts made to finance those projects without any great degree 
of success. Of course there had been a little money obtained from 
time to time and put into them> and there had been a little work done, 
but there never had been anything that approached the idea of build- 
ing a railroad up there. 

Mr. Rosene. Mr. Chairman, may I be permitted to ask Mr. Bur- 
leigh a question ? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir ; you can ask me any questions you want to. 

Mr. Rosene. Is it not true, Mr. Burleigh, that the parties that made 
those primary efforts in the direction of building railroads were of 
such a character that they could not command the confidence of the 
class of people that would be able to supply the necessary means? 

Mr. Burleigh. Undoubtedly ; undoubtedly. 

Mr. Rosene. Thank you. 

Mr. Burleigh. I do not say that as to the Alaska Central, because 
I do not know anything about that; but I certainly would apply 
that criticism to the Valdez proposition. 

Mr. Rosene. I do not necessarily apply it to the moral character of 
the persons as much as to their general character. 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes ; I will say this, that the enterprise out of Val- 
dez was not conducted on business principles nor in a manner calcu- 
lated to inspire confidence, although it did induce investment to a con- 
siderable extent ; but that investment was not productive of any rail- 
road. 

Senator Patterson. Your criticisms do not apply to the present 
company that has control now and is constructing the Valdez road ? 

Mr. Burleigh. There are two companies there now. - One is Mr. 
Rosene's road, and one is the road that he criticised. 

Senator Patterson. I mean the road represented by Mr. Rosene. 

Mr. Burleigh. I do not want to criticise either one of them. I 
never have had any desire and have not any desire to-day to keep a 
dollar of capital out of Alaska that anybody wants to invest there. 

Senator Patterson. Well, there has been something akin to criti- 
cism of one road, and I want to know to which one your criticism 
applies. 
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The Chairman. I understand that both of these gentlemen say 
that heretofore there have been projects of one kind or another pro- 
moted by people who did not have the character — not the moral 
character, but the general character and reputation — to command 
financial support. I understand both of them agree upon that point. 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir. 

Senator Patterson. What I want to know is whether Mr. Bur- 
leigh's criticism applies to the company represented now by Mr. 
Rosene. 

Mr. Burleigh. Oh, no ; I have no criticism to make on Mr. Rosene. 
Mr. Rosene has taken up this project and no doubt thinks he can 
carry it out. He has taken it up, as I uderstand it from his own 
statement, since this project was brought to the attention of Congress 
last winter. 

Mr. Rosene. That is true. 

Mr. Burleigh. At that time Mr. Bratnober was before this com- 
mittee, and he described these copper mines in this section of the 
country which Mr. Rosene says the road now to be built is to open 
up and develop. And I know that at that time he was asked (I 
think by the chairman of this committee) who owned those mines, 
and he said that he did; and he said that he thought (just as Mr. 
Rosene said to-day) that they were perhaps some 01 the largest and 
best copper mines in the world. And Mr. Bratnober has further 
said — he has said it to me, and no doubt he has said it to Mr. 
Rosene — that he did not believe that any one railroad would ever be 
able to haul all of the copper out of that country. 

The Chairman (to Mr. Rosene). Is Mr. Bratnober connected with 
you in this enterprise? 

Mr. Rosene. He is ; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I remember him very well. After the hearing 
before this committee, did Mr. Bratnober come and lay this proposi- 
tion before you ? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes; Mr. Bratnober was as much instrumental as 
anyone in inducing me to take up the project ; and he is at the present 
time the vice-president of the (Copper River Railway, and one of its 
directors. 

The Chairman. I see. That gentleman was before this committee 
last year. I think his proposition then was, if I remember it rightly, 
that the Government should guarantee the bonds for every few miles 
of the road as the road was built, which did not impress this com- 
mittee very greatly, in view of the fact that he said he owned the 
copper mines to which he proposed to have this Government build a 
road. So Mr. Bratnober is the originator of this project? 

Mr. Rosene. He is interested in this project, and he was here, I 
believe, on such a commission as was mentioned by the chairman. 

The Chairman. So that it really reduces itself to this simple prop- 
osition — that Mr. Bratnober, having failed to get the Government 
to build his road for him, went to you and you are going to build it 
for him ? 

Mr. Rosene. Well, yes, sir. 

Senator Patterson. That is, your company ? 

Mr. Rosene. That is, the Copper River and Northwestern Com- 
pany will build it for him ; there is no doubt about that. 

The Chairman. Suppose, however, that you were to be impressed 
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by Alaska as this committee was impressed, and should make up your 
mind that you believed you preferred to stick to transportation busi- 
ness on the water, then the country would be without a road, would 
it not? 

Mr. Kosene. Yes ; but there is no possibility of any contingency of 
that kind occurring 

The Chairman. I am very much impressed by your statement, Mr. 
Rosene ; but of course you would not say to this committee that there 
is no possibility of your ever changing your mind on a business prop- 
osition, would you ? 

Mr. Rosene. If you mean by that that there is any reasonable pos- 
sibility of that railroad not being constructed as contemplated, as 
surveyed, and as laid out on the plan, I do not think there is any. 

The Chairman. That is good as to you; but this committee is 
considering the interests of Alaska. 

Senator Patterson. I do not think Mr. Rosene should be cross- 
questioned in that way. 

The Chairman. I think you will see the propriety of this. What 
guaranty has this committee, Mr. Rosene, or the Government of the 
United States that you actually will build that road (for there is 
nothing to compel you to do it) ? What guaranty have we ? 

Mr. Rosene. What kind of a guaranty would the Government of 
the United States want? 

The Chairman. I am not asking you that. I am asking you how 
we can be assured, Mr. Rosene. For instance, here is an enterprise 
laid out. So far as any Government help goes, it is certainly a most 
admirable thing, and it impressed the majority of the subcommittee 
who went up there, and it it is adopted there will be an absolute 
certainty that that road will be built. Now, suppose this committee 
should decide adversely to this bill upon the ground that you pro- 
pose to build practically the same road without asking the Govern- 
ment to guarantee anything at all, and thus we would ruin this 
proposed enterprise; and then in a year from now, in six months 
from now, or in any other time, suppose you changed your mind, 
or suppose you could not get the money, or anything else, what 
guaranty, I say, have we that would justify us in simply proceeding 
upon what you think you are going to do, to spoil this plan? You 
see what I am driving at. You are a very clear-headed man, Mr. 
Rosene. 

Mr. Rosene. I see your point. 

The Chairman. I would like to hear from you on it. 

Mr. Rosene. I do not wish, as I have already said, to use names and 
to lay my financial affairs before the public, where they will get into 
print, because I do not think it is fair to ask me to do that; but I 
am perfectly willing, before one or two gentlemen, in confidence, to 

f;ive them as good a guaranty as I believe you can produce in the 
Jnited States. 

The Chairman. Well, that is fair — not to be willing to reveal your 
financial resources to the world. That is good business, I suppose, 
and I do not object to it. But may I ask you this, which you can tell 
us: Would it amount merely to your saying to this subcommittee 
privately, " I have such and such enormous banking houses interested 
with me in this enterprise? " Is that what it would be? 
Mr. Rosene. Well, that would depend on 
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The Chairman. Or whatever your financial resources are? 

Mr. Eosene. Yes. 

The Chairman. What do you mean that the guaranty would be — to 
simply state to a subcommittee of this committee, privately, that you 
have interested with you certain great financial resources, naming 
them ? Is that the extent of it ? 

Mr. Eosene. Well, no ; that is not the extent of it. ' The fact that 
I am actually building the road and the fact that for me, in my posi- 
tion, to state before you in this manner and under these circumstances 
that I will build this road and then not to do it would mean ruin to 
iny future career. 

The Chairman. Yes. Now, that is very definite, and very satis- 
factory, too. Your stock has been subscribed for, has it not ? 

Mr. Eosene. Well, that is getting into questions that I do not want 
to answer here. We do not expect to offer any stocks or bonds to the 
public until the railroad is constructed and its success assured 

The Chairman. I do not know how it strikes the rest of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Eosene, but it does strike me, speaking only for myself 
and my own view of this question, as decidedly important, especially 
since I find how you became interested in the enterprise, that your 
statement that you propose to build this road without any Govern- 
ment help at all shall be backed up by some sort of a guaranty that 
will satisfy the minds of these Senators and of the Senate that that 
enterprise would not fall through. Here is an enterprise that is badly 
needed, and that will go through, and it is not likely, I should say, to 
be knocked on the head by a mere statement from anybody unless it 
could be supported by something that would amount to a guaranty. 
How does that suggestion strike the committee ? 

Senator Patterson. Let me ask Mr. Eosene whether this is the sub- 
stance of what he wants the committee to understand — that the 
money has been subscribed for the construction of the road as he has 
indicated it upon the map, and subscribed by men of unquestioned 
financial ability, so that unless they go back upon their own signa- 
tures to written obligations the road will be constructed ? 

Mr. Eosene. I think, Senator, that that is as concise a statement as 
I could make. 

Senator Patterson. And is that the fact? 

Mr. Eosene. That is the fact, with the possible exception that 
owing to the illness of a certain gentleman recently there may be some 
details yet to fix that will be fixed within the next few days, or as soon 
as it can be done. 

Senator Patterson. In a few days ? 

Mr. Eosene. Yes, sir. 

Senator Patterson. Now, let me ask you this question : You do not 
desire to make public the details of your arrangements, but you are 
willing to go into details with a subcommittee of one or two gentle- 
men? 

Mr. Eosene. Yes, sir. 

Senator Patterson. Giving them the names of the parties? 

Mr. Eosene. Yes, sir. 

Senator Patterson. And the extent of their obligations? 

Mr. Eosene. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Would the committee like such a subcommittee ag 
that? 
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Mr. Rosene. Provided it is agreed that those ^ames and that in- 
formation will not be published. 

Senator Patterson. Oh, of course. 

Senator Nelson. I suggest that we postpone this matter for the 
present and have Mr. Burleigh describe his route and his scheme. 

The Chairman. All right. 

Senator Nelson. Let us get full light on it first ; then we can take 
that up afterwards. 

The Chairman. Go ahead, Mr. Burleigh. 

Mr. Burleigh. Now, gentlemen of the committee, I want to sav a 
little more regarding this coal. I have described to you the quality 
of the coal, and I wish to say now that there is an immense quantity 
of it. I base my statements upon the reports of the Geological Sur- 
vey of the United States, after they had made three years' examina- 
tion of the field. Figuring on the basis of the coal supposed to be 
there from the indications and the development that has already been 
made, there is coal enough in that field to keep up a mining industry 
of several million tons a year for five hundred years. 

Senator Nelson. That is back of Controller Bay, you say? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. That is east of the mouth of the Copper River? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. Southeast? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. Why did not your road start from there, then, in- 
stead of going clear around west of Cordova Bay? 

Mr. Burleigh. Because one of the essentials of a railroad extending 
from the ocean to the Yukon River, in Alaska, and attempting to ren- 
der any sort of Government service, is that it shall have a good, safe 
harbor. At the point where the Copper River comes out of the moun- 
tains it spreads out into a delta that extends for 50 miles along the 
coast. It carries a vast amount of silt and mud, and the waters of the 
ocean there have been shoaled ; and that condition extends to a point 
in front of Controller Bay, with the exception of a point that is 
called " Cape Marten." There are two little islands there called the 
" Marten Islands," where there is some deep water ; but it would cost 
more to build a harbor there that would be reasonably safe (because 
it could not be made absolutely safe) than it would to build this 
railroad from Cordova Bay over to the coal fields. It is exposed to 
the weather from certain points south and southwest to the open sea; 
and it would be impossible to construct a harbor there which at times 
would not be subject to bad weather; and occasionally there would 
be a storm that would ruin everything in the way of shipping that 
was in there. 

Senator Nelson. Then your detour to the west of the Copper 
River and up there is for the sake of getting a harbor? 

Mr. Burleigh. For the sake of getting a good harbor. 

Senator Nelson. Then you propose to build a branch over to these 
coal fields? 

Mr. Burleigh. We propose to build a branch over to these coal 
fields, from the first crossing of the Copper River to these coal" fields. 

Senator Nelson. What is the distance from your proposed har- 
bor at Cordova Bay over to where your branch runs to the proposed 
coal fields? 
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Mr. Burleigh. Forty-eight miles. 

Senator Nelson. And what would be the length of the branch to 
the coal fields ? 

Mr. Burleigh. Fifty-five miles. 

Senator Nelson. From that point,' from the junction there, go on 
and describe your line. 

Mr. Burleigh. The line of our road follows the water grade of 
the Copper River, which has an average fall of perhaps 8 feet to 
the mile. We escape the heavy fall of snow that occurs on the 
mountains, because the roads which go out of Valdez all cross the 
mountain range. I do not think you stated, Mr. Rosene, what was 
your maximum grade there, crossing that range. 

Mr. Rosene. No; 2 J per cent is the maximum grade, and for a 
distance of approximately 20 miles we will have to either use two 
engines or cut the trains in two. 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes. 

Mr. Rosene. But I consider that as of minor importance compared 
with the waste of money that will be involved in going clear down 
there. Of course, if the Government gives you the money you can 
spend it. 

Mr. Burleigh. Mr. Gillette, who was the engineer who made this 
first survey, stated to the committee last winter that the grade out of 
Valdez for the first 20 miles was 1 per cent ; that then they had 8 
miles of 3 per cent grade and 6 miles of 2 per cent grade to get over 
tiiat range. Now, of oourse Mr. Rosene may have found a better 
route, but he ventures now to criticise our projected route, and starts 
in by speaking of the waste of money in building up the Copper 
River. The road built up the Copper River will be built on the 
water level of the country. It will have no excessive grades; it will 
escape the tremendous snowfall which exists on the Valdez range of 
mountains, and the expense of keeping the Valdez line clear of snow 
and in a condition to be operated in the winter will more than pay 
the interest on the bonds necessary to construct that branch of our 
line. Now, I make that statement on the basis of the experience of 
the White Pass and Yukon road, which leads from Skagway over 
to White Pass, which crosses the coast range of mountains under 
practically the same conditions as these lines out of Valdez. 

Senator Nelson. Now, will you go up the river, please, and de- 
scribe the course and character of your route ? 

Mr. Burleigh. The road follows the valley of the river, as I said, 
up to the Slahna, and then up Mentasta Pass. From the mouth of 
the Chitina River we are practically on the flank of what is called 
the Wrangell Range of mountains, and which is the great copper 
district of that country; and if Mr. Bratnover and others are to be 
believed it is one of the great copper districts of the world. 

Senator Nelson. Let me ask you here: When you get up to the 
Chitina you propose to build a branch ? 

Mr. Burleigh.. We have a branch projected up to the Bonanza 
mine, of which Mr. Rosene speaks, and the Nicoii mine, and other 
mines in that vicinity. Of course if he builds his road he can haul 
the -copper ore out, and there would not be any occasion for us to 
do it 

Senator Piles. Let me ask you this question here: What effect 
would the construction of your road have in furnishing transporta- 
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tion to that other mining field which you have Spoken of, which is 
not tapped by his road ? 

Mr. Burleigh. As x f ar as its capacity goes it will, of course, fur- 
nish transportation. Just how much ore 'frill be dug out of the 
mountains there and furnished for transportation I do not know. 
Mr. Bratnover says one road can not furnish the required transpor- 
tation. 

Senator Nelson. Let me ask you another thing there: Supposing 
you build up the Copper River Valley and then build a branch up 
the Chitina to those mines. Now, supposing Mr. Rosene's road 
goes over the Marshall Pass. It would go down what valley, what 
river, to reach the Copper River? 

Mr. Burleigh. Down the Taznuna River. 

Senator Nelson. Where is the mounth of the Taznuna River with 
reference to the mouth of the Chitina? Take your other map; you 
can show it there. I mean, which is the farthest up ? 

Mr. Burleigh. The Chitina is the farthest up. The Taznuna 
River comes into the Copper from the west at about that point [indi- 
cating]. 

Senator Nelson. There is where his line would have to go if he 
adopted the Marshall Pass, would it not? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. He would have to build up the Copper River, up 
to the Chitina ? 

Mr. Burleigh. Over exactly the same route that we have projected 
our line. 

Senator Nelson. Yes. 

Mr. Burleigh. So it would seem as if this route was not really so 
bad as might be inferred, from the very fact that Mr. Rosene con- 
templates building over practically the same route, excepting for a 
few miles in the lower river. 

Mr. Rosene. I beg your pardon ; you know very well that I could 
have no reference to the road above Taznuna. 

Mr. Burleigh. Oh, yes ; I understand perfectly well 

Mr. Rosene. Even a child could understand the condition existing 
down there ; it amounts to building over a moraine of ice. 

Mr. Burleigh. Oh, no ; you are mistaken about that. 

Mr. Rosene. Well, I have a pretty good engineer. 

Mr. Burleigh. So have I — just as good as you have. • 

Senator Nelson. Now go on and describe your route from the 
mouth of the Chitina. 

Mr. Burleigh. From the mouth of the Chitina River the route 
would still follow the Copper River valley past Copper Center, and, 
as I say, along the flank of this Wrangel Range of mountains up to 
the Slahna River. 

Senator Nelson. The Slahna River — which side of the Copper 
does that come in on ? 

Mr. Burleigh. It comes in on the north side of the Copper River, 
or practically the west side of the valley. 

Senator Nelson. Yes. 

Mr. Burleigh. That is a short river up which we would follow to 
Mentasta Pass, which has an altitude of 2,800 feet above sea level. 

Senator Nelson. That is near the Tanana ? 
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Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir; that is about 50 miles from the Tanana 
crossing. # 

Senator Piles. Turn back to the other map ; then we can see that 
together with the other road. 

Mr. Burleigh. Now, meanwhile Mr. Rosene's road has gone up in 
what is called the Nabesna country, which lies over perhaps 50 or 60 
miles to the eastward of this valley, where these copper deposits of 
Mr. Bratnover's are situated. 

Senator Nelson. The Nabesna. Is not that a branch of the 
Tanana ? _ 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir; it is a branch of the Tanana. It rises 
in the range of the Wrangel Mountains and flows to the northward 
and enters the Tanana on the south side. 

Senator Nelson. Above Mentasta Pass, or below? 

Mr. Burleigh. Above — a hundred miles above, I should say. Now, 
our route after passing the Mentasta Pass crosses the Tanana River 
and, as I said, then crosses out of the Tanana Valley and over the 
Ketchem stock divide into the headwaters of the Forty-mile. It 
follows down the south branch of the Forty-mile to the North Fork. 
It follows up the North Fork and then up. Champion Creek to the 
divide, which lies at the head of American Creek, between the waters 
of the North Fork of Forty-mile and the waters of the Yukon. 
There it crosses this divide and goes down American Creek to the 
Yukon River, at Eagle. Now, Eagle, as was stated, is a few miles 
northwest of the international boundary, and is practically the head 
of navigation on the Yukon River in American territory. 

Senator Nelson. In American territory? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir; in American territory. 

Mr. Rosene. Mr. Burleigh, may I ask you a question ? Have you 
any information from surveyors that justifies you in believing thai 
you could build the road at reasonable expense over Champion 
Creek and into American Creek? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir ; I have. 

Mr. Rosene. I have been over there on foot a good many times, 
and I do not see how you could do it. 

Mr. Burleigh. I have considerable information to that effect. 
. Senator Nelson. I have been up on American Creek. 

Mr. Rosene. Yes ; you can get from Eagle up to American Creek, 
but 

Senator Nelson. American Creek is a branch of the Mission River. 

Mr. Rosene. Oh, yes; I know all of that country; I have been 
there. I beg your pardon; that is all I wanted. 

Mr. Burleigh. Now, the object of this road is this : It connects the 
navigable waters of the Pacific Ocean with the navigable waters of 
the Yukon River. In other words, it gives the Government at all 
seasons of the year a route from the ocean to the river; and during 
the season of open water in Alaska it connects the ocean with practi- 
cally 3,000 miles of navigable water in Alaska, and in Canada di- 
rectly to the eastward of Alaska. 

Senator Patterson. You mean by that the Yukon and its tribu- 
taries? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir ; the Yukon and its tributaries. 

Senator Nelson. Let me ask you a question in that connection : Is 
it not a fact, as to the route over the White Pass road to White) Horse 
B a t — 07 4 
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and from there by water down to Dawson, that n&^gation on Lake 
Lebarge, that long, shallow lake between 3o and 60 miles long, opens 
about a month later than navigation on the lower Yii&on ? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. That is, that from Eagle down you would have 
navigation a month earlier than they could possibly have it by water 
from White Horse down to Dawson ? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. On account of Lake Lebarge ? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir. Now, there is another fact which has 
been stated before these committees by the Alaskans, and that is that 
the river is open for navigation in the spring earlier than the ice is 
out of Bering Sea, so that they can get into the river by steamboats. 

Mr. Rosene. Quite true. 

Senator Nelson. About a month, is it not, Mr. Rosene? Is it not 
about a month earlier in the spring? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes ; from three to four weeks, as a rule. 

Senator Nelson. That is what I understand. 

Mr. Burleigh. That gives a longer season of navigation and a 
longer season during which goods can be moved about the interior of 
Alaska, in an open season, than if you had to go in by the river, or if 
you had to come in by the White Pass route. 

The Chairman. Your projected route does not meet this im- 
portant condition at all; it does not go up to navigation, does it, 
Mr. Rosene? 

Mr. Rosene. I have already stated that, of course, Mr. Chairman, 
after we have spent eight or ten million dollars, in round figures, in 
going to Nabesna, here, if we can show to the Government that it is 
not a business proposition to build from Tanana to the Yukon 
River, and the Government will say to us, " Very well ; we will 
give you the $5,000,000, or give you a guaranty," to build over 
there, we will say, " Thank you," and we will commence to build 
at once. I think there will be no argument on that question at all. 
We can do that just as well as any other railroad. 

The Chairman. So that you contemplate, then, eventually build- 
ing from this point clear on ? 

Mr. Rosene. If business conditions will exist to justify us to do so. 

The Chairman. And if you contemplate that, then your scheme, 
after all, does contemplate Government aid from that point on ? 

Mr. Rosene. No, sir. 

Senator Patterson. He did not say that. 

The Chairman. Yes, he did; pardon me. 

Senator Patterson. He said that if the Government was con- 
vinced that it was not a business proposition to build that part of 
the road, but would give him the five millions, or that they would 
guarantee the interest on that sum, which is the same thing, he 
would build at the Government's request 

The Chairman. The same thing. 

Mr. Rosene. I would not take the responsibility of asking people 
to invest money in an enterprise that I believed would be a failure. 
I have taken the responsibility of asking people to put money into 
this railroad because I believe it will be a success. When I become 
convinced that the same state of affairs exists on the other side of 
the Tanana River I will not hesitate to ask for the money to build 
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across there, too; but, in a way, I am trying to build an empire in 
the north, and I do not want to make any mistakes. 

The Chairman. You are interested with Mr. Bratnover in these 
copper mines, are you not? 

Mr. Eosene. I am not. 

The Chairman. Well, he is interested in them? 

Mr. Eosene. He is interested; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. He is interested with you in the railroad, also? 

Mr. Eosene. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So that your road will be a business success merely 
because it will be an outlet for the copper of Mr. Bratnover 's copper 
mines ? 

Mr. Eosene. No, sir; by no means. 

The Chairman. Where would its traffic come from otherwise ? 

Mr. Eosene. When the railroad is built across the mountains it 
will bring happiness and wealth to thousands of people that can not 
do their work now on account of the excessive transportation charges. 
We will bring in their supplies for 10 per cent of the cost at the 
present time. 

The Chairman. Your road, as indicated on the map, runs from 
Valdez to this point [indicating] , which is no point at all except for 
the copper mines; but is this a settled country down here [indicat- 

ingl? 

Mr. Eosene. Oh, yes, sir. There are various mining districts in 
all directions there, and that road is contemplated for supplying them 
all. There can be no possible difference in the world between my 
road for public use and that contemplated in the bill before the com- 
mittee. 

The Chairman. You say there are many mining camps in here now 
where my finger is ? 

Mr. Eosene. There are not very many there now, I said, because 
it costs so much money to transport supplies. Mr. Bratnover is the 
only one that has succeeded in bringing in supplies to the Nabesna, 
and it cost him a thousand dollars a ton to do it. 

The Chairman. So that there is not anybody to furnish transpor- 
tation for at present ? That is a prospective thing. 

Mr. Eosene. At that particular point there are only a few inhabi- 
tants now. 

Senator Piles. How many people are there living in that valley? 

Senator Patterson. It strikes me that this committee ought not 
to strive to discourage a man from going into an enterprise like that. 

The Chairman. I am not, sir, for Mr. Eosene's statement impresses 
me very much, but I am getting interested in this thing now to see 
just how far this road is a private outlet. I am glad to have it built, 
and I do not wish to discourage any enterprise of this kind; but I 
was simply trying to get from Mr. Eosene where, outside of its being 
an outlet for his mines, he would get transportation or business by 
which it would be made a business proposition. That is all. Mr. 
Rosene has not pointed out that there is anything of that kind in this 
region, but he anticipates that there will be. 

Mr. Eosene. We would get just exactly the same business as the 
road which you have before you in the bill. We would get nothing 
else; nothing mbre and nothing less. 
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The Chairman. Oh, yes ; they would get a great deQ.1 more, because 
they run to navigation — ocean navigation and inland navigation. 

Senator Nelson. Mr. Kosene, you must take my questions in a Chris- 
tian spirit. I only ask them for information. 

The Chairman. And you can rest assured that every question put 
to you in this committee is always put, by every member, in a Chris- 
tian spirit — some more Christian than others. 

Mr. Kosene. Thank you. 

Senator Nelson. Now, what I wanted to talk to you about, in a 
friendly way, Mr. Kosene, was this: As to those coal fields that Mr. 
Burleigh has spoken of, assuming that coal is as expensive and as 
valuable (or somewhere near it) as he says, do you not think it would 
be a great advantage, both in the construction and in the operation 
of this line of railroad from the coast up toward the Tanana and the 
Yukon, to have that coal within easy reach, and also to supply the 
mining camps with coal for the purpose of steaming out their mining 
pits or holes ? 

Mr. Rosene. I should be very glad to answer that question, Sen- 
ator, if you will permit me to do so, in a Christian spirit. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Senator Nelson. Certainly. 

Mr. Rosene. Then, if you should give Mr. Burleigh a subsidy to 
go into the coal fields, that would be the most un- Christian-like act 
you ever did ; and I will show you why. 

Senator Patterson. Tell us why. 

Mr. Rosene. The Alaska Central will, at the end of this coming 
year — I have not one penny of interest in it ; I am talking only as a 
Christian now — have spent about $5,000,000 to reach the Matanuska 
coal fields. 

The Chairman. Oh, Mr. Rosene, you have increased that $2,000,000 
in the last half hour. 

Mr. Rosene. Oh, no; that was up to the present time; I am saying 
what it will be in a year from now. 

The Chairman. Oh ! I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Rosene. I am told that in a year from now that is approxi- 
mately what they will have spent. I am told that a year from now 
they will have spent about $5,000,000 to reach these coal fields. Now, 
that is the principal resource that the Alaska Central has up to that 
point, and the coal that they have there is just exactly as good as 
what Mr. Burleigh has at Kayak. The only difference is, I believe, 
there is so much of a semianthracite. What Mr. Burleigh says about 
the Kayak coal is true ; I am sure it is ; but you would simply put the 
means in Mr. Burleigh's hands to go and drive the other people, who 
have in good faith spent $5,000,000, into bankruptcy. Now, that 
would not be a Christian-like act, would it ? 

Senator Nelson. You are aware of the location of the Matanuska 
coalfields? 

Mr. Rosene. I am. 

Senator Nelson. They are on the Matanuska, a branch of the 
Sushitna ? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. Now, to get that coal, do you believe they can get 
there for $5,000,000? Do they not have to build up through the 
whole length of the Kenai Peninsula ? 
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Mr. Rosene. The engineers' figures show about $5,000,000. 

Senator Nelson. And then around the north shore of the Ptarmi- 
gan Arm ? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. And then around Knik Arm! 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. Clear around, and then back over the divide into 
the Sushitna, and then up? Would it not be over 200 miles from 
Resurrection Bay, by the route they have got to go, before they could 
get there? 

Mr. Rosene. No, sir; I think it is 140-some miles. But supposing, 
Senator, for argument's sake, that you are right, and that it will take 
more money — that would be all the more reason, from a Christian 
standpoint, why you should not ruin them, would it not? [Laugh- 
ter.] They would need your help a great deal more, would they not? 

Now, the opening of both, the Matanuska and the Kayak coal fields, 
at the present time, is no more necessary from the standpoint of 
public need, than I need four hands. The Matanuska will be opened, 
no matter what you or I do. 

The Chairman. You think that it is practically advisable that 
only one of those coal fields shall be opened at this time ? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir; I think that is advisable, but I also think 
that if Mr. Burleigh and his friends want to go into their pockets 
for a million dollars and a half, as my friends have, and build a 
road from Orca over to the Kayak coal fields, they have a perfect 
right to do so ; but they have no right to ask the Government to back 
them up in their schemes, especially when by so doing they could, 
without risk to themselves, bankrupt other people. 

Mr. McGraw. But some of us can gather up a million dollars as 
easily as any of the rest of us can. 

The Chairman. Before you go on I want to see if I can get this 
into my head, because I did not understand it, and I am sure Senator 
Patterson did not understand it. We understand that you think that 
it is not well that another coal field, in addition to the one that is now 
open and in operation, shall be opened and put in operation- 
Senator Patterson. Now, you say 

The Chairman. Now, let him answer that. 

Senator Patterson. But you did not ask him a question. You 
said " we understand." Now, I did not understand that. I under- 
stood him, when he referred to the coal fields, to say that it was not 
necessary to have either of them opened for the welfare of humanity 
at this time, but that it will be in the future — both of them. 

The Chairman. Well, just say what the facts are, then. I see 
that we are confused about this. One of us understands you one 
way and the other another. Let us get it cleared up. Is one coal 
field opened already ? 

Mr. Rosene. No ; but it will be in about fifteen months. 

The Chairman. Fifteen months? That is, the preparations for it 
have already been made? 

Mr. Rosene. Oh, yes. 

The Chairman. For the road and branches to open that coal field ? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, you do not want the other one opened ? 
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Mr. Rosene. Well, for my personal benefit- 



The Chairman. I am not talking about your personal benefit. 

Mr. Rosene. As far as my personal interests are concerned it 
would make no material difference. I might buy my coal for less 
money if both were open. 

The Chairman. Oh, of course; but you do not think it advisable 
that more than one shall be opened ? 

Mr. Rosene. There is no need for more than one. 

The Chairman. Why, if you yourself can buy the coal cheaper if 
both are opened than you can otherwise, why is it not advisable that 
more than one shall be opened ? 

Mr. Rosene. For the reason I have stated — the supply of coal with 
the two would be so much greater than the demand that it would 
have a very unfavorable effect upon the investments of these people 
that have gone from Resurrection Bay into that country to develop 
that coal. There would not be enough demand for the coal for some 
little time from the two sources. 

The Chairman. That would be good for you, though? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes ; I say that. But there is another way of looking 
at this thing. My interest is entirely in Alaska. As long as I live 
I shall build transportation there — there is no question about that — 
and I want to see every man that goes in there in good faith succeed, 
and I do not want to see anybody try to prevent him from succeeding. 
My own ax I can grind well enough ; I have done it so far and I am 
not so greatly worried about it. On general principles, I started with 
the country in a small way ; I have seen it grow, and my interest is 
as much for the country as for myself. 

The Chairman. The only reason I ask these questions is that I 
could not understand, and I can not yet understand, why it is that 
you think it not advisable to open more than one coal field, and that 
the coal field for the opening of which preparation has already been 
made. However, if you can not make it any clearer, never mind. 

Mr. Rosene. Mr. Chairman, I have qualified that with the state- 
ment that if it was not anything more than a question of Mr. Bur- 
leigh and his associates doing the same that Mr. Frost and his asso- 
ciates have done, and go out with their own resources and open up a 
railroad into the Kayak coal fields, there could be no reasonable 
objection in the world to their doing so. It is only on the question of 
their asking the Government to guarantee their investment, to pro- 
tect their pockets to the detriment of the other fellows, that I say is 
not right and just. 

The Chairman. Then it is not on account of the fact that if the 
second coal field was opened it would be too heavy an output ? That 
is the reason you gave a moment ago. 

Mr. Rosene. That is the business point of it, and the other point is 
the moral point. There are two questions, in my opinion, one of busi- 
ness and one of morality. 

The Chairman. But from the business point of vew, leaving the 
moral point out now, you think that no more than the one coal field, 
for the opening of which arrangements have already been made, 
should be opened ? 

Mr. Rosene. At the present time? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Rosene. At the present time. 
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The Chairman. Have you made arrangements to take the coal 
from that first coal field ? 

Mr. Rosene. I have, for my steamers. But pardon me, I will give 
you some other information, if you wish. 

The Chairman. Certainly. 

Mr. Rosen e. I can reach these coal fields with my railroad and go 
up from Copper Center and go after that coal myself and bring 
the same damage to these gentlemen that I am trying to prevent in 
another way, if that is what I am looking for; so I do not think 
there can be any claim of that kind made. 

The Chairman. Oh, no; I would not think you would do that, 
because you have already made arrangements to take coal from the 
coal field that you think ought to be opened — or is it the one that 
you thought ought not to be opened? 

Mr. Rosene. Pardon me ; I wish to correct that statement. I have 
no arrangement, excepting that they asked me if I would buy coal 
of them, and I told them that I thought, under normal conditions, I 
would. There is no contract or bargain existing of any kind. 

The Chairman. Just an understanding? 

Mr. Rosene. A friendly understanding. 

The Chairman. A gentleman's agreement. 

Senator Dick. I would like to ask a question or two, because I 
came in a little late. How many miles of railroad have you up there 
now? 

Mr. Rosene. If you wish to call it " railroad," Senator, I have not 
any, because there are no rails there. I have some road, about a 
couple of miles of terminals for the roadbed. They are wide ter- 
minals, of course. The tracks are pretty much extended. If the 
tracks there were stretched out in one length, probably there would 
be 3 or 4 miles, as near as I can tell. 

Senator Nelson. Have you that much graded ? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes; and I think probably there would be about 
half a mile of rock work done in the canyon, as far as I know. The 
amount of expenditures I know better, and it has all been expended 
for work. I do not think they exceed $200,000, and I know it does 
exceed $100,000. 

Senator Dick. That is for surveys and rights of way and all that 
sort of thing? 

Mr. Rosene. For surveys, for building a dock, and different things 
like that; in other words, construction work. 

Senator Dick. Have you asked any subsidy from the Government? 

Mr. Rosene. No, sir. 

Senator Dick. Any assistance? 

Mr. Rosene. No, sir. 

Senator Dick. Do you now ? 

Mr. Rosene. No, sir. I am simply opposing the Government giv- 
ing it to anybody else. 

Senator Dick. Now, may I ask a question of you, Mr. Burleigh? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dick. It is simply for my own information. Have you 
any railroad up there? 

Mr. Burleigh. No, sir. 

Senator Dick. Yours is in prospect also ? 
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Mr. Burleigh. It is a project; yes, sir. 

Senator Dick. Have you made surveys ? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dick. Have you secured rights of way? 

Mr. Burleigh. No, sir ; we have filed no plans, because we ask to 
be incorporated by a charter granted by the Federal Government. 

Senator Dick. And you have not yet made any expenditures there ? 

Mr. Burleigh. Oh, yes ; we have made considerable expenditures. 

Senator Dick. How much ? 

Mr. Burleigh. We have expended $15,000 on this work. 

Senator Dick. I ask that because Mr. Rosene says he has expended 
about $100,000, and you say that you have expended about $15,000 
altogether. 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dick. And, in brief, what are you asking? 

Mr. Burleigh. We are asking the Government to guarantee 4 per 
cent interest on the construction bonds of this road to the amount of 
$30,000 per mile from the Pacific Ocean to the head of navigation on 
the Yukon River in American territory. 

Senator Dick. How much will that item be? 

Mr. Burleigh. Do you mean the interest? 

Senator Dick. The entire amount. 

Mr. Burleigh. The cost? 

Senator Dick. Yes, sir; that you are asking from the Government. 

Mr. Burleigh. We are asking the Government to guarantee inter- 
est to the amount of $630,000 a year when this road is constructed. 

Senator Dick. For thirty years ? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir ; when the road is constructed and in opera- 
tion. No liability attaches to the .Government prior to the construc- 
tion of the road. 

Senator Nelson. The guaranty is of no advantage, and they are 
not entitled to anything until the whole line from the Yukon River 
to the Pacific coast is completed. The guaranty does not operate 
until that time. If they build half of the line or two-thirds of it, 
they can not get anything until the line is completed and in opera- 
tion, and it does not apply to their branch lines. 

Senator Dick. I am glad to have that information, but I want to 
ask another question. Why should the Government grant your re- 
quest as against a competitor who does not make the same request? 

Mr. Burleigh. Well, I will have to go into this. The conditions 
of transportation in Alaska are very difficult and the cost is very 
onerous. The Alaskan people have been asking the Government for 
years for appropriations for wagon roads. When they went before 
Congress three years ago for wagon-road appropriations they were 
discouraged, and it was stated that if the Government was going to 
do anything they should have a railroad built. 

Now, because I happened to be acquainted with a great many of 
those people, they came to me in New York and asked me if I could 
not do something to help them out of this situation in their country — 
such men as Mr. Rosene has referred to, like Mr. Bratnober, who is 
himself a rich man and has valuable mining interests in the country, 
which he tells me and he tells others are not worth 10 cents either 
to him or anybody else unless he can have transportation. 
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These Alaskan people represented this condition of affairs to the 
President, and he made a recommendation in his message a year ago 
last December that the Government should aid in the construction of 
a trunk line of railroad from the Gulf of Alaska (the Pacific Ocean) 
through to the Yukon River. That would be a line that would give 
the greatest benefit to everybody in that country, and would give the 
greatest benefit to the Government. 

I organized what I suppose I might term a u syndicate " of gentle- 
men, whose names are in this bill. We came over here and a bill for 
the incorporation of a railroad company and the granting of this 
aid in this form was presented and was referred to this committee. 
At the same time another concern, in which Mr. Bratnover was inter- 
ested, came here and asked the same thing, except that they asked 
that the Government give them the guaranty on the bonds every time 
they laid down 10 miles of their track. Our proposition was to build 
this road and complete it and put it in operation, so the Government 
got full consideration for what it gave the guaranty for before it 
became liable for a single dollar on account of it. 

Senator Nelson. In this connection will you not describe, if you 
can, the advantages of a through line instead of a line into the inte- 
rior that ends nowhere? 

Mr. Burleigh. When we were here last winter we found from the 
Post-Office Department that you were paying $9,000 a ton for carry- 
ing the mail over this route in Alaska. We thought we saw that 
there could be a considerable saving there. The War Department is 
maintaining a military telegraph line for nearly 450 miles from the 
ocean to the Yukon River at Eagle. All the expense of that main- 
tenance could be saved. We find that the Government is paying at 
the least about $70 a ton — from $70 to $80 — to get supplies in there 
in the summer, and on the supplies that you send into that country 
along these telegraph lines to keep them up in the winter you pay 
anywhere from 15 to 25 cents a pound, or from $300 to $500 a ton. 

Those are some of the considerations or conditions which existed 
there, and those are some of the reasons why the Government is inter- 
ested in this proposition. 

Now, another thing: Nekrly all of this country tributary to what 
is called the Fortymile region, the Circle City region, the Birch Creek 
region — those are all vast areas of placer ground where the American 
miners have discovered gold and have been taking it out in large 

?uantities for years. That country is practically supplied to-day 
rom Canadian sources, because the Canadians have a road from 
Skagway over the Coast Range of mountains to White Horse, and 
then a route down the river to Dawson; and Dawson is the distrib- 
uting point for the Canadian Klondyke region, and from that on. 

The American miners find that on account of transportation diffi- 
culties and expenses they can most easily and cheaply supply their 
wants from Dawson. That trade by this operation would be diverted 
co the United States. 

As I say, these projects were presented to this committee and this 
matter was thrashed over last winter, and on the 22d day of Febru- 
ary this committee reported this bill favorably to the Senate. 

Senator Patterson. Hardly this bill. 

The Chairman. Yes; this bill. 
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Mr. Burleigh. This bill with a few amendments. 

Senator Patterson. I know; but then the initial point was at 
Valdez. 

Mr. Burleigh. No, sir; it never had been at Valdez for us. 

Senator Patterson. What was the language of the bill ? 

Senator Nelson. The language of the bill was on the Gulf of 
Alaska at some point ; it did not give the exact terminus. 

Senator Patterson. Did it not mention Valdez at all ? 

Senator Nelson. No. 

Mr. Burleigh. Not at all. It was the other bill, Senator, that 
mentioned Valdez. 

Senator Nelson. If you will allow me^ Senator Patterson, the only 
material difference between the bill now and that bill is about that 
terminal that we discussed the other day. That is the only new 
thing — that one section, if you will remember, as to the terminal 
there. 

Senator Patterson. All right. 

Senator Nelson. In other respects it is the same bill. 

The Chairman. Go on, Mr. Burleigh. 

Mr. Burleigh. I want now to take up the imputation that we are 
asking Government aid to break up a private enterprise. At that 
time, when this bill was before Congress, Mr. Rosene was a mem- 
ber of the syndicate which was named in this bill. He afterwards 
concluded, for some reason — I do not know whv — that he would with- 
draw ; and it was then that he started this Copper River and North- 
western Railroad project, which, he says, was incorporated in April. 

Mr. Rosene. Mr. Burleigh, may I interrupt you one moment? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rosene. Will you kindly take your letter file and take the 
letters I wrote to you and see if I did not give Mr. Bull, very plainly, 
the reasons why I withdrew ? I wrote both to you and Mr. Bull. 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes; you said you did not want to be in it. 

Mr. Rosene. I stated that very plainly, and I gave the reason. 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes ; but you do not dispute my statement that you 
were in the syndicate when the bill was here? 

Mr. Rosene. Oh, no ; not at all. 

Mr. Burleigh. That is all. 

Senator Piles. Was this bill asking for a guaranty, the same as 
that bill was ? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir — the other bill ? 

Senator Piles. Yes. 

Mr. Burleigh. No; not the other bill. Now, my bill is the same 
now that it was then, as far as the guaranty is concerned. Their 
bill asked for a guarantee of interest every time 10 miles of road was 
constructed. Our proposition then was as it is to-day — to complete 
this road through and put it in operation, and give the Government 
the full consideration before any liability attaches. 

The Chairman. Which syndicate was Mr. Rosene in? 

Mr. Burleigh. He was in the one proposing my bill. 

The Chairman. I see. 

Mr. Burleigh. Mr. Bratnober was in the other bill. 

The Chairman. Yes; I remember that Mr. Bratnober was in the 
other bill. 
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Senator Piles. I do not understand that yet; I was not here then, 
and do not know anything about it. There were two bills, as I under- 
stand you, then ? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir. 

Senator Piles. I wish you would explain them. 

Mr. Burleigh. Last winter there was before you this bill of mine, 
in which Mr. Rosene was named as one of the incorporators, provid- 
ing for the construction of this road over the same route we are talk- 
ing about now, except that we had not selected Cordova Bay then as 
the terminus, because we thought we could get nearer to the coal for a 
terminus. That was the bill that was favorably reported by the Senate 
committee. At the same time there was pending here another bill in 
"which Mr. Bratnover was one of the incorporators and was one of the 
promoters, which proposed the construction of a railroad from Valdez 
over something the same route that Mr. Rosene indicates that he now 
intends to build over by private capital. That bill asked the Govern- 
ment to give the guaranty to the bonds every time they built 10 miles 
of their road, so that they could finance it on that basis. Our people 
were willing to build the whole thing and complete it first. 

But, as I said a minute ago, the imputation I want to escape is that 
my people are coming here to Congress and endeavoring to break up 
a private enterprise, because we were here first ; this matter has been 
pending for some time, and Mr. Kosene and his friends have gone into 
this proposition with a full knowledge of the situation as far as the 
Government is concerned and as far as we are concerned. It does not 
seem to me that because some one rises up and says, " Now, I will do 
this thing or a part of it without any Government aid," that that is 
a reason why a great public work of this kind should be shelved and 
put aside and no further consideration given to it. 

We came here in response to the recommendation made by the Presi- 
dent that this work should be done. We undertook to get people to- 
gether who were willing and able to do it. We brought it over here 
and submitted it to you in competition with everybody else who 
wanted to go into the railroad business in Alaska. Our bill was se- 
lected as the one giving the best results and the best bargains to the 
Government, and was accepted by the committee. Now, it was after 
that that Mr. Rosene started his project. That is what I wanted the 
committee to understand. 

Senator Dick. But you do not think his project should be shut off 
from consideration on that account ? 

Mr. Burleigh. By no means. As I stated, Senator, before you 
came in 

Senator Dick. I am sorry if I am making you say twice what you 
have already said. 

Mr. Burleigh. Not at all. I stated before you came in that I 
would not say a word to discredit the investment of a dollar in Alaska 
by anybody if the investment was legitimate ; and I do not undertake 
to say that Mr. Rosene's is not perfectly legitimate. 

The Chairman. Without reference to the merits of the case, please 
state what happened 

Senator Nelson. Your view, then, is that the Government's interest 
in this enterprise of yours, as distinguished from Mr. Rosene's enter- 
prise, is that it gives the Government a through line in American 
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territory from the Pacific Ocean to the head of navigation on the 
Yukon Kiver, within American territory ? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir; and that it gives the Government a 
vast 

Senator Piles. Does the other project give the same benefits? 

Mr. Burleigh. Oh, no; because it does not extend over the same 
route. It does not connect the Yukon River with the ocean. 

The Chairman. Mr. Burleigh's line is here, on the Yukon River. 

Senator Piles. Where is the other ? 

The Chairman. Mr. Rosene's line is here, from Valdez up to that 
point, which is on no river. The Alaska Central runs from this 
point— it has not anything to do with these other roads ; but I simply 
mention it that the committee may understand the map- — to this point 
on the Yukon River, of which that much [indicating] is built. 

Senator Patterson. Did you say that the annual interest you expect 
to be guaranteed is $680,000? 

Mr. Burleigh. Six hundred and thirty thousand dollars. 

Senator Patterson. On what amount of bonds? 

Mr. Burleigh. One million seven hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars of bonds. 

Senator Nelson. That is the maximum? 

Mr. Burleigh. That is the maximum. . 

Senator Nelson. But, Senator Patterson, it will depend on the 
mileage on the trunk lines. 

Senator Patterson. I understand that. 

Senator Nelson. But it can not exceed that. If the mileage is 
less, it will be less? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes; certainly. 

Senator Frazier. Mr. Burleigh, how much longer is your road than 
this other gentleman's? What is the distance between them? I 
understand that these are practically competing roads to here [in- 
dicating]. 

Mr. Burleigh. It is about 200 miles longer,. I should say. 

Senator Frazier. And what is the distance from the terminus of 
his road to this point, the terminus of your road on the Yukon River? 

Mr. Burleigh. About 200 miles, is it not? 

Mr. Bosene. Yes, sir. 

Senator Piles. What is the length of vour proposed road, Mr. 
Rosene, from Valdez to your copper mines? 

Mr. Rosene. With the branch? 

Senator Piles. No; just the main line. 

Mr. Rosene. About 300 miles — from 255 to 300 miles. But the 
committee, I believe, clearly understands my position — that it is my 
belief that we would build to the Yukon if there was any reason for 
us to come there, but that as a business project I do not want to com- 
mit myself to saying that it shall be done. 

The Chairman. Mr. Rosene, may I ask you a question ? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. When you were here in Mr. Bratnober's syndicate, 
had you then promised these people here that you would open this 
coal field to take their coal ? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. At that time? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir. 
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The Chairman. The same condition existed then that exists now? 

Mr. Kosene. Yes, sir. The reason for that arrangement, as I 
think the committee will understand, Senator, is simply that I am 
their transportation agent. 

The Chairman. I understand that. That is what I am trying to 
get at. This coal-field matter is rather confusing to me. At the 
present time you have stated several times — and I do not want to 
reiterate it except for what I am going to ask you — you do not think 
it advisable from a business point of view to open out any further 
coal fields down here in addition to the one for which arrangements 
are already made, but when you were in Mr. Burleigh's syndicate 
last year before this committee you proposed to do that very thing? 

Mr. Kosene. No, thank you. Would you permit me to make a 
statement about that? 

The Chairman. Certainly. 

Mr. Rosene. Mr. W. L. Bull, of New York, said to me one day: 
" Mr. Rosene, I have a friend by the name of Burleigh that has a 
matter in Congress that I want you to become interested in." I said : 
" What is it?" " It is such and such a railroad project over there, 
and we want to ask the Government for such and such things." I 
said : " Are you sure it is required ?" He said : " Yes." I said : " All 
right. I will meet Mr. Burleigh." I met Mr. Burleigh once ; after- 
wards he called me up on the telephone, and I agreed that he might 
use my name; one week later I went to Mr. Bull and asked him if 
it could be withdrawn 

The Chairman. That hardly has anything to do with what I am 
driving at. You were in the syndicate at one time? 

Mr. Rosene. Without knowing what I was doing; yes. 

The Chairman. Without knowing what you were doing? You 
were not, then, intending to tap this coal field down here? 

Mr. Rosene. I never knew until a few days ago that Mr. Burleigh's 
syndicate had anything to do with the Kyak or any other coal fields. 
I do not believe thev had at the time they approached me 

The Chairman. You did not know anything about the coal fields ? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir. Mr. Cunningnam, who located that coal, 
has been in my office more times than one and asked me to take it 
up as a separate project for building a railroad from Orca over there. 

The Chairman. If, however, for even a week you were willing to 
build a railroad into that coal field, you did contemplate opening it. 
I do not understand about the conflict of these coal fields ; it is very 
confusing to me. 

Mr. Rosene. Mr. Senator, I did not know until this fall, until 
thirty days ago, that Mr. Burleigh had any sort of connection with 
this coal field. Mr. Bull advised me in New York about two weeks 
ago that Mr. Burleigh and his people were interested in the coal 
field, and that was the first I ever knew of it. 

(At this point the chairman, Senator Beveridge, was obliged to 
leave the room to keep an engagement, and Senator Patterson took 
the chair.) 

The Acting Chairman (Senator Patterson). Let me suggest that 
Mr. Burleigh be permitted now to continue his statement. The 
truth of it is that there has been more controversy between members 
of the committee than statements from witnesses; and we would 
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soon get through with the witnesses if there was not so much con- 
troversy going on. Go ahead now, Mr. Burleigh. 

Senator Dick. Mr. Chairman, the questions I was asking were not 
with any view at all of creating a controversy. 

The Acting Chairman. Oh, no. 

Senator Dick. I was simply after information. 

The Acting Chairman. Certainly, Mr. Dick. 

Senator Dick. And I feel that I still have my question un- 
answered. I asked why this enterprise more than the other was 
entitled to receive Government aid. 

Mr. Burleigh. Because this enterprise gives the Government the 
connection which it desires between the ocean and the river and the 
interior of Alaska, by connecting it with the navigable waters of 
the Yukon River; because of the saving in the public service in 
that country which I have indicated, and, in addition, because it 
opens up this coal field which I have mentioned. 

The Government has an interest in the opening up of that coal 
field — from my point of view, at least. In the first place, taking the 
United States Geological Survey as my authority, the coal at the 
Controller Bay field is of a superior quality to the coal of the 
Matanuska field. The United States Navy requires the best coal 
it can get, and the consequence is that even the coaling station out 
in the North Pacific Ocean, on Puget Sound, within 50 miles of 
the coal mines of the State of Washington, is supplied with coal 
brought from the Atlantic. My information is that this coal costs 
the Government from $16.50 to $17 a ton out there. This coal at 
the Controller Bay field is of a character which meets the navy 
requirements, because it classes with the best steam coal in the 
world. That coal can be mined for a dollar a ton. Allowing the 
miner a half a dollar a ten profit on it, there is a dollar and a half. 
It can be hauled over 100 miles of railway for a dollar and a half 
a ton, and the railroad can make money on it. It can be shipped in 
an American ship from there to the naval station at Puget Sound 
or anywhere else on the Pacific Ocean. It can be shipped to Puget 
Sound for $3 a ton. There is $6 a ton ; and there is from $10.50 to 
$11 per ton saved to the Government on its navy coal in the Pacific 
Ocean. 

To show you what that means, I will say that I see by the papers 
that the Navy Department wants Congress to appropriate $2,000,000 
to establish a coaling station on Kyska Island, which is one of the 
Aleutian group, off to the westward of Alaska. They propose to 
carry there a stock of 100,000 tons of coal a year for naval purposes. 
We can supply that coal if this field is opened up, so that the Govern- 
ment will save more than half the cost of establishing that coaling 
station in the first stocking-up of the place with 100,000 tons of coal. 
We can save them over a million of dollars on that transaction alone. 
We can make a corresponding saving at Puget Sound. We can send 
this coal to the Hawaiian Islands. We can send it to the Philippines, 
where you are asked by the War Department to open up coal mines, 
because the Geological Survey say it is not only the best coal mined 
or found anywhere on the Pacific, either ii\, Australia, the United 
States, or Canada, but that it is in all respects equal to the best coal 
in the States of West Virginia or Maryland and as good as the semi- 
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anthracite in Pennsylvania. That is the reason the Government is 
interested in having this coal field opened up. 

Beyond that, we can take this coal and haul it down to Cordova 
Bay, which is an excellent harbor, as good a harbor as there is any- 
where on the Alaskan coast, which is perfectly landlocked, safe, and 
capacious, and the very development of that harbor and the bringing 
of this coal down to it will furnish a home port where American ves- 
sels can go and get fuel, and to that extent save the Government the 
expense of establishing a coaling station and of maintaining it in that 
part of the Pacific. 

In addition to that, wood in the interior of Alaska, where it has to 
be transported on sledges or horseback for domestic and mining pur- 
poses, is worth anywhere from ten to fifteen or twenty dollars a cord. 
One ton of this coal is equal to three cords of wood. A gentleman 
told me not long ago that if we could take this coal from the coast to 
Dawson, which is in the Canadian Klondike, and sell it there for 
from twenty to twenty-two dollars a ton, we could sell any quantity of 
it. He said that he himself bought and used, in his mining operations 
(and he was not the largest operator either), 5,000 cords of wood a 
year, which cost him $15 k cord delivered. 

Senator Nelson. What would be the distance by your route from 
Cordova Bay up to these coal fields ? 

Mr. Burleigh. About 105 miles. 

Senator Nelson. By your railroad ? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir ; and that on a water-grade line, with prac- 
tically no heavy grades except in getting out of the coal fields them- 
selves. There would be a grade of perhaps 100 feet to the mile. 

The Acting Chairman. If the coal fields were really the only 
thing involved it would be simply a matter of constructing a lot of 
railway on a water level for 105 miles? 

Mr. Burleigh. Oh, yes; and then we would not ask any Govern- 
ment aid. We do not need any Government aid for that branch to 
the coal fields, and we do not ask it. 

The Acting Chairman. You want Government aid for about one- 
half of that distance ? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes; about 48 miles, because that is a part of the 
main line running through to the Yukon. 

The Acting Chairman. Yes. 

Senator Newlands. Will you point out your coal fields there? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir; they are just to the east of the mouth of 
the Copper River, right in this district here. 

The Acting Chairman. Do they come right down to the coast? 

Mr. Burleigh. They are from 15 to 25 miles back from the coast; 
but there is no harbor nearer than this harbor which we have selected. 

The Acting Chairman. Yes ; you have explained that. 

Mr. Burleigh. And it is capacious and safe. 

The Acting Chairman. Is there anything else to be asked ? 

Mr. Burleigh. There is nothing else that I want to say, gentlemen. 
I did not expect to say anything when I came up here. 

Senator Dick. There is just one question I want to ask Mr. Rosene 
that I would like to be clear about : You have made some statements, 
Mr. Rosene, about $1,500,000 having been expended by somebody, 
which investment would be ruined if Government aid was given 
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this other enterprise. Just what did you mean by that? I did not 
understand that. 

Mr. Rosene. Senator, you misunderstood it slightly. My state- 
ment was that over two millions had been spent, and over five mil- 
lions—using round figures — will be spent within one year from now 
by the Alaska Central people, which is this last line here, in which I 
have no more interest than you have, and I am sure you have not any. 
That is, I have absolutely none. 

Senator Dick. Yes; I understand. 

Mr. Rosene. I am only speaking in a general way, that it will 
be spent to reach a coal field that will be their base of sustenance 
for the period while they are building the other way, and my point 
is that, in my opinion, there is not sufficient market for the two fields 
to justify, as a business proposition, the opening up of both those 
fields at the present time. 

Senator Dick. You mean that this road is being constructed simply 
to reach a coal field ? 

Mr. Rosene. You see that branch line there, where the star is — - 
down below — that is a coal field, right there. The rest of it is con- 
structed with a view of reaching the gold fields up on the Tanana 
River. 

Senator Newlands. Are they actually constructing that railroad? 

Mr. Rosene, They have built over 45 miles— over 45 miles of it is 
completed. 

Senator Newlands. How long is the entire road ? 

Mr. Rosene. Between 400 and 500 miles, approximately. I can 
not give you the exact length. 

Senator Piles. Mr. Rosene, do you understand that the Alaska 
Central Railroad opposes this bill ? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir. 

Senator Piles. Senator Turner was before the committee the other 
day, and he stated then that he made no objection to this bill, as I 
understood him ; but he made the statement to the committee that it 
was not improbable that his company would itself ask or require 
Government aid. 

Senator Dick. That they would? 

Senator Piles. That it was not improbable that they would. 

Senator Dick. Yes; I remember hearing some such statement as 
that. 

Mr. Rosene. Let me correct my statement. 

Senator Piles. And he stated further then that all he wanted to 
say (or words to that effect) was that if this company was entitled 
to aid his company should be entitled to aid; that he did not pro- 
pose to have the door closed against him. In other words, I took his 
statement to mean that. 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir ; that is correct. 

Senator Piles. But I did not understand that the Alaska Central 
Railway was opposing this proposition at all. 

Senator Dick. Now, I am going to ask another question for infor- 
mation. Has the Alaska Central Railroad ever asked for or re- 
ceived any Government aid ? Do you know, Governor ? 

Senator Nelson. I know what the Alaska Central Railroad have 
been doing. They have been peddling their stock to Tom, Dick, and 
Harry all over my country. 
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The Acting Chairman. Oh, well, Senator Turner explained that 
here. He explained that there had been a reorganization, and that 
they are willing to buy the old stock, and that there is absolutely no 
stock for sale. 

Senator Frazier. I would like to ask Mr. Rosene a question. Mr. 
Rosene, does your road tap at all this coal field that Mr. Burleigh's 
road will tap ? 

Mr. Rosene. No, sir. 

Senator Frazier. The Alaska Central road does tap another one 
about over here [indicating], as I understand it? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frazier. Now, what is the difference in the character of 
the coal tapped by the Alaska Central here and the coal field that 
is proposed to be tapped by Mr. Burleigh's company ? 

Mr. Rosene. I think, so far as the bituminous part of the coal is 
concerned, that there is not any material difference. If anything, it 
would be in favor of the Alaska Central. But so far as the semi- 
anthracite part is concerned, I think it is in favor of the other one. 

Now, if you want my view of that coal field, I will tell you that 
there is no doubt in the world but that there will be some day a road 
from Orca or somewhere there into that coal field. That is sure to 
come in time. But why should the Government go into the coal 
business? That is what I am asking. Mr. Burleigh, my good friend 
here, is a lawyer, you know, and if he had had the experience in 
Alaskan transportation that I have had he would not have made some 
of the statements that he did. I am sure that he made them in 
good faith, but when you carry his figures into actual practice the 
result would look very different. And even if the Government 
should save the money stated by Mr. Burleigh, assuming that to be a 
fact, is that any reason why the Government should go into the coal 
business? 

Mr. Burleigh. They will not go into the coal business. 

Mr. Rosene. Oh, yes; they will. The Government guarantees 
your road and puts you in the coal business. 

The Acting Chairman. I will state that those are points that will 
suggest themselves to the committee. 

Mr. Rosene. Well, that is my point. Another thing I would like 
to say is this : That if these gentlemen can have a bill like this passed 
by the Congress it will certainly give them a certain financial strength 
before the public. They are interested in copper and coal mines. 
When they have opened their coal mines and copper mines — with 
Government aid — and thev find it good business to stop construction 
at their mines, in place of continuing on to the Yukon, can they not 
do so simply by forfeiting their right to this guaranty of interest? 
Can they not use the Government as a means to an end ? 

Senator Nelson. Governor McGraw is here, and we should like to 
hear from him on this subject. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN H. McGRAW, ESQ., PRESIDENT OF THE 

SEATTLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

Mr. McGraw. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I did not expect to 
say a word, and I will be heard only briefly with reference to 
the financial question involved. 

b & t — 07— — 5 
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In a small way I have been interested in the Alaska Central Rail- 
road. I had something to do with the reorganization that was 
brought about, and I know how exceedingly difficult it was to find 
anybody who would invest in railway construction in Alaska. I 
have known Mr. Eosene in connection with his enterprise since he 
first came to Seattle. Mr. Eosene is an optimist; he has a right to 
be. He has told you, and told you truthfully, that he went into 
Alaska with about $25,000 for himself and his mends, and that they 
now have a company with four millions of capital and subsidiary 
companies. He has told you here that he has the money secured to 
build this railroad. I have no doubt that he believes it; and I have 
equally no doubt that he is deceiving himself, and that if you gen- 
tlemen depend upon that statement you, too, will be deceived. 

I know, as I said a moment ago, something of the conditions. I 
know how hard it is to go over into the money centers and find any 
man who will listen patiently to you when you -talk about getting 
money for the construction of a railroad in Alaska. I do know that 
the Alaska Central — I would dislike very much to say anything that 
would tend to hurt the credit of that concern, because the men 
connected with it now are, in my opinion, men of sterling character, 
men who are in good faith intending to build all of the mileage that 
they have surveyed, and more. But Senator Turner, whom you 
gentlemen know, and who was once an honored member of this body, 
told me day before yesterday that it was extremely probable that 
they would have to ask the same sort of aid that we are now seeking. 

I know something of Alaska as well. I went there in 1897, bank- 
rupt in health and practically so in pocket, and I spent two years in 
the valley of the Yukon. I traveled afrout a great deal, and en- 
gaged in prospecting most of the time ; and the conditions there are 
such that men of skill in railway construction, it seems to me, must 
spend at least as much time as I spent there before they will be con- 
vinced, as I am convinced, that railways in Alaska will pay. 

Mr. Eosene. I think, gentlemen, under the circumstances, as Gov- 
ernor McGraw is my friend and my neighbor, I would like to change 
a little bit the statement he made about my deceiving myself. 

In the first place, I am here at the present time against my wishes, 
and if it had not been that I had been informed that the committee 
would close its hearings I would not be here. It has been suggested 
to me to come here for some weeks. I have declined, because I was 
not in a position where I was absolutely sure that I could make a 
correct statement. At the present time I am. The financial part 
of this railroad is assured. If I was not sure of it I would not be 
here. I have stated right here in open committee that before I 
leave these rooms (if I can be confidently assured that they will 
not be given to the public and will be treated as confidential) I will 
furnish evidence as to the financial stability of what I have said 
that will be indisputable. 

The Acting Chairman. For the benefit of Senator Dick, I want to 
say that Mr. Eosene previously stated that he had made arrangements 
for the construction of a certain amount of this road which involved 
some $5,000,000, but that he did not want to give the details of them 
to the public He stated, however, that if a subcommittee would be 
appointed under a pledge of not giving them to the public he would 
submit to the subcommittee evidences of the truth of his statements. 
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Senator Newlands. How many miles does each one of these systems 
contemplate? 

The Acting Chairman. The Alaska Central and Mr. Burleigh's 
road each contemplate somewhere in the neighborhood of 500 miles, 
do they not? 

Mr. Burleigh. Ours is 525 miles. 

Senator Newlands. And what does yours contemplate, Mr. Rosene — 
300? 

Mr. Eosene. At the present time ; yes, sir. 

Senator Newlands. And the Alaska Central, how much? 

The Acting Chairman. About 500. 

Senator Newlands. And what is the total cost of each, according to 
the estimates? 

The Acting Chairman. We only have the estimate of Mr. Bur- 
leigh's road, because his is the only one asking Government aid. 

Mr. Burleigh. Fifteen million seven hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars; $30,000 a mile. 

Senator Newlands. That is $30,000 a mile ? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir ; for 525 miles. 

Senator Newlands. What do you propose to capitalize it for? 

Mr. Burleigh. The bill authorizes a capital stock of $20,000,000. 

Senator Newlands. And how much of bonds? 

Mr. Burleigh. There is no limit, except the specification of $30,000 
to the mile which the Government guarantees ; that does not, however, 
include any branch lines. 

Senator Newlands. What interest is the Government to guarantee? 

Mr. Burleigh. Four per cent. 

Senator Newlands. That would be about $600,000 a year? 

Mr. Burleigh. Six hundred and thirty thousand dollars a year. 

Senator Newlands. You think that alter it is constructed it would 
earn that? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir ; more, too. 

Senator Newlands. So that there would be nothing to be paid by 
the Government? 

Mr. Burleigh. I think the Government would never have to pay a 
dollar of it. 

Senator Newlands. You simply want that to enable you to 

finance it ? 

Mr. Burleigh. Simply to enable us to get the money without what 
I consider ruinous discounts. 

Senator Nelson. Here is another gentleman who would like to 
speak, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Patrick. Mr. Chairman, may I occupy about five minutes of 
the committee's time? 

The Acting Chairman. Just as the committee says. 

(There was no objection.) 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE A. PATRICK, ESQ., ON BEHALF OF THE 

ALASKA CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Mr. Patrick. Mr. Chairman, I speak in the interests of the Alaska 
Central Railway, representing Senator Turner, who was here yester- 
day and who would have been here to-day, but he seems to have con- 
fused the dates. 
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The Acting Chairman. Just state what your business is and what 
connection you have with the roads and where you live. 

Mr. Patrick. I am simply representing Senator Turner. 

The Acting Chairman, x ou reside in Washington ? 

Mr. Patrick. No, sir ; I reside in Alabama, but my office is here. 

The Acting Chairman. Are you speaking from data given you by 
Senator Turner ? 

Mr. Patrick. From data given me by him; yes, sir; to bring be- 
fore the committee, and which seems to be pertinent to the inquiry 
right now. 

The Acting Chairman. Very well; that is clear enough, so we 
understand that. 

Mr. Patrick. That road seems, from what we have heard to-day, 
to be the only one of all these now under consideration that would 
answer the requirements of the Bowery boy, when the Christian 
worker was there desiring some help from active men. He said: 
" Fellows, what we want ain't has-been's nor goin-to-be's, but is's ; 
see? " 

A considerable portion of the line of this road has already been 
constructed, and, if you will permit me, I will read a letter "which 
Senator Turner has addressed to the committee, and in that way 
will save time and will dispense with any further remarks on my 

Eart. As I have already stated, Senator Turner, who appeared 
efore the committee yesterday, misunderstood the date of this 
meeting. He was given a hearing by the committee at that time, 
and this is a brief explanation of his views on the subject that is 
being discussed to-day. 

Washington, D. C, January 25, 1906. 
Hon. A. J. Bevebidge, 

Chaw-man Committee on Territories, United States Senate, 
And Members of the Committee. 

Gentlemen : I am not certain that the purpose of my appearance before the 
committee this morning was made entirely plain, and I beg to say that it was 
not in a spirit of hostility generally to the extension of aid to the railroads in 
Alaska. 

The experience of the Alaska Central has been such as to show two things : 

First. That the cost of railroad building in Alaska is greatly in excess of 
that of building in this country. 

Second. That moneyed men are not prepared to invest in the securities of 
Alaska railroads without the indorsement of the Government, except at rates 
which are ruinous and which necessarily swell the bonded indebtedness beyond 
reasonable proportions. 

But I wished to call the attention of the committee to the Alaska Central 
project and to suggest that no road simply in contemplation and dependent on a 
grant of aid by the Government designed to reach the same territory as the 
Alaska Central ought to receive such aid unless similar aid be granted to the 
Alaska Central. 

That company has 50 miles of road completed and is now actively construct- 
ing and will have completed early next summer 75 miles more of its road. The 
parts now under construction constitute the heaviest and most difficult work 
on the entire road, but it has all been laid out and cross-sectioned by the most 
experienced and capable engineers, and is entirely feasible and practicable, 
although at considerable cost 

The chief engineer is Mr. Poland, formerly one of the principal engineers on 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. The constructing engineer is Mr. Cameron, 
likewise obtained from the Baltimore and Ohio; and the locating engineer is 
Mr. Kyle, the most capable engineer in his line in the United States, formerly 
with the Northern Pacific Railroad, and who has located most of the railroads 
in the north Pacific countries in recent years. 
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The Alaska Central has spent about two and a half millions since it com- 
menced work, has rails on the ground for the next 50 miles of its road, besides 
an immense quantity of other supplies; has built large and commodious office 
buildings, terminals, wharves, and docks at Seward; and within the last year 
has spent more than $200,000 on surveys alone, carrying its surveys as far 
inland as Broad Pass, the point of highest altitude on its entire line, some 300 
miles in the interior, and also surveying a branch line to the Matanuska coal 
fields, some 40 miles off its main line. 

When completed, the road will stretch from Seward, on Resurrection Bay, 
the best harbor on the south Alaska coast, to Fairbanks, on the Tanana River, 
thus opening up the entire interior of Alaska to railroad and water communica- 
tion with our own country. 

Along the line of its road, almost every mile of the way, are placer and 
quartz mines of great value, including the recently discovered rich placers at the 
base of Mount McKinley, stretching from the head of Cooks Inlet to the base of 
Mount McKinley, and to the same extent in an east and west course is the 
valley of the Sushitna, an agricultural country of great richness, which will 
produce all the crops of the northern regions of Europe, and capable of support- 
ing a large population of farmers and stockmen. Off to one side, and to be 
reached by a short branch, are the Matanuski coal fields, which the Alaska Cen- 
tral had exploited at great expense last summer and fall, and which will produce 
steaming coal equal to the best Welsh coal, a great desideratum in the Pacific 
waters; coking coal equal to the best Pennsylvania, and true anthracite, the 
only coal of its kind found on the Pacific coast 

The Alaska Central answers all the purposes which the Government desires 
to accomplish by the proposed grant of aid to the Valdez roads — that is, it gives 
rail communication with the Yukon and opens up and makes available rich 
mineral, timber, and agricultural resources between the coast and the Yukon. 

It was thought, when the enterprise was started, that it would be necessary to 
ask the aid of the Government, but if a, rival line or lines, now only in contem- 
plation, are to receive Government aid, it will necessitate our company's asking 
the same aid. 

Of the two and a half million dollars already spent by us, all but about 
$500,000 has been advanced by the gentlemen at the head of the enterprise, 
investors being very slow to put their money into the bonds of the road, and then 
only at extreme rates of discount. If they can have the option of taking from 
another and rival company bonds having the guaranty of the Government be- 
hind them, it would necessarily break the market for our bonds, having nothing 
but the property of the company behind them, and will likely result in bank- 
rupting the company. That Congress can find its consent to produce such a re- 
sult we can not believe. 

We have asked nothing, up to this time, from the Government, and have 
shown our good faith by the expenditure of our own means. 

That our road is the most feasible and practicable to the Yukon we are pre- 
pared to demonstrate, and that it opens up the richest country and the greatest 
variety of resources. Why should the Government lend its assistance to break 
down our legitimate and meritorious enterprise? 

We should like very much to have the Government guarantee the payment 
of interest on our bonds. It would make them readily negotiable at par, and 
would, while insuring the completion of the road, keep down the bonded debt 
to a reasonable limit Our road lies more than 200 miles to the westward of 
the contemplated Valdez road, and, while its proposed objective is the same as 
that of the other roads, opens up an entirely different country and a vastly 
different variety of resources. The Government might very well aid both. 

We are not asking aid at this time, and may never do so, but we must do so 
if aid is extended to any other road designed to reach the Yukon, and we 
believe our situation is such, and the merits of our enterprise such, that the 
Government can not afford to discriminate against us. 

This letter is necessarily brief and imperfect. I propose to have laid before 
the committee, in a few days, full and complete data, which will more than 
confirm all that I have said herein. 

Very respectfully, Geobge Tubneb. 

Senator Newlands. At what discount are you selling those bonds 
now? 

Mr. Patrick. They are not being sold, I think, except to the mem- 
bers themselves. 
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Senator Newlands. Are they sold to-day at a discount ? 

Mr. Patrick. I say there are really none of them being sold. 

Senator Newlands. You say $2,000,000 has been invested there? 

Mr. Patrick. Yes, sir. 

Senator Newlands. I presume that $2,000,000 has been secured 
from the sale of bonds, has it not? 

Mr. Patrick. I am not prepared to say. 

Senator Newlands. Or by a pledge oi bonds? 

Mr. Patrick. I am not prepared to answer, because I am only 
speaking for Senator Turner ; not from my own knowledge. 

Senator Newlands. You do not know what rate of interest they 
bear? 

Mr. Patrick. No, sir. 

Senator Newlands. What I want to know is, What loss is incurred 
in conducting this as a private enterprise, as compared with an enter- 
prise having a Government guaranty ? 

Mr. Patrick. I was about to add that this statement, which the 
Senator says will be handed to the committee in a few days, has al- 
ready been begun in Chicago, and will be here at some early day next 
week. That will contain the very information which you inquire 
for, and all other information. 

Senator Newlands. Is there any control over the rates of these 
roads in any of these bills ? 

Mr. Burleigh. There is in our bill. 

Senator Newlands. In whom? 

Mr. Burleigh. All that is left to Congress. 

Senator Nelson. To the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Senator Newlands. They can regulate the rates? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir; whatever laws are passed on that sub- 
ject are to apply to that road. Reports are required. 

Senator Newlands. Is there anything in the bills to guard against 
overcapitalization ? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir; the capital stock of the company is 
limited. 

Senator Newlands. To $20,000,000 ? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir. 

Senator Newlands. But you could issue that for any considera- 
tion you chose, could you not? 

Mr. Burleigh. We could issue it for property at its cash equiva- 
lent. 

Senator Newlands. Yes; but could you sell that stock, for in- 
stance, at $10 a share ? 

Mr. Burleigh. I do not think so. 

Senator Newlands. Would you have to receive $100 for it? 

Mr. Burleigh. I think that if we sold it for cash the man who 
bought it would be liable for $100 a share on it. He might only be 
called upon to pay $5 or $10 at the time he took it, but there would 
be a liability for $100, as I understand it. 

The Acting Chairman. I am told by a gentleman here that Mr. 
Frost, the president of the Alaska Central, is on his way here from 
Chicago, and will be here on Monday. 

Mr. Patrick. Mr. Frost was in Chicago to-day, and I presume is 
coming here. 
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Mr. Burleigh. I would like to make this additional statement to 
the committee, that we expect that the investment which will be 
made in this road and in the branch lines and in the terminals will 
equal about $25,000,000, of which we would get this aid on 
$15,750,000, if the line is 525 miles long. That is the outside limit. 
We expect it to be somewhere in the neighborhood of 515 to 520 
miles. 

Senator Newlands. Do you know, Mr. Patrick, what the contem- 
plated cost of your road is? 

Mr. Patrick. Per mile? It is upward of $35,000 per mile. I 
wish to add one word respecting the question asked by Senator 
Nelson. Before the present organization, or reorganization, of the 
Alaska Central some stock was issued. Mr. Frost, who is at the 
head of the present organization, has announced his readiness to buy 
back all of that stock, paying 6 per cent interest to the holders of it. 

The Acting Chairman. Senator Turner told me that. 

Mr. Patrick. Not only that, but he will be very glad to do that. . 

The Acting Chairman. Senator Turner gave that information td 
the committee yesterday. 

Mr. Patrick. It is one of those things which happen 

Senator Newlands. You were speaking, Senator Nelson, of the 
stock being sold in your State. 

Senator Nelson. I want to say from what I know about this thing 
that the Alaska Central was incorporated some years ago, and thato 
the parties who originally managed it floated a good deal of stock. 
There was a good deal floating around in my State, sold to the 
farmers in different localities, and I struck two men that seemed to 
have several hundred thousand dollars of it for sale. That is the way, 
I think, that they largely raised their money. Last winter Mr. Frost 
and a Canadian gentleman called on me and told me that they were 
taking hold of the company and were going to try and turn over a 
new leaf, and I called their attention to this vicious thing of 
peddling stock right and left among farmers in my country who 
would never get a return on it and who would lose their money. 
They said to me then, as this gentleman states now, that they would 
be ready to take that stock up, and since I came home one or two 
gentlemen in my State wrote me about that stock, and I suggested 
that they correspond with Mr. Frost, and gave them his address. 
What has been done I do not know, but I take it that the men got 
some satisfaction, because I have never heard anything more from 
them. I had some discussion with these men. I have carefully 
studied up the route from Government reports. I have read every- 
thing in the shape of Government surveys and Government reports 
on the whole subject, and of all the routes from the coast to the 
Yukon River in Alaska, I regard that as the wildest and most un- 
feasible of all; and I think that if you study up the Government 
reports and look carefully over the whole ground you will come to 
that same conclusion. I think either of these routes, either the Val- 
dez route or the other route, is, as a feasible proposition, much more 
desirable. 

Senator Newlands. These other routes are substantially the same, 
are they not? 
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Senator Nelson. No ; not entirely. They have two up through the 
Kenai Peninsula. Now, Mr. Rosene here said, and this paper says, 
as I understand it — it was said here in the discussion, at any rate — - 
that the highest. point of the Divide was on Kenai Peninsula. That 
can not be. They have to go over the whole length of Kenai Penin- 
sula. Then, when they get over the peninsula, they strike on one 
side Ptarmigan Arm, that comes in from Cooks Inlet on the west side, 
and Portage Bay, that comes in from Prince William Sound on the 
east. The Government reports show that there is a 9-mile glacier 
across there, running almost from the end of one bay to the other. 
That is where Cook was. Ptarmigan Arm is where he turned 
around, and it has got 40 feet of tide. Now, to make that line, they 
have got to go up through that little point between Portage Bay and 
Ptarmigan Arm, at the end of that glacier, if they can find room 
between the glacier and the sea. Then they have to skirt along the 
north shore of Ptarmigan Arm, and they have to build up enough 
so as to be beyond that 40- foot tide. When they get around Ptarmi- 
gan Arm they have to go up another arm, called Knik Arm. Then, 
when they get around that, they have to go over a mountain divide to 
get into the valley of the Sushitna. Then they have to go up there 
and build this branch line to the Matanuska. If you will look over 
these Government reports you will find what I say to be the case ; and 
I suggest to you, Mr. Rosene, to look over that line. 

Mr. Rosene. I know the line, Senator. There is no doubt that 
from near Ptarmigan Arm up to the top of Knik Arm the construc- 
tion work they have to do and are doing is very heavy. I have no 
doubt, besides, although I may be mistaken about it, that it is very 
much heavier, much more expensive, than the gentlemen contem- 
plated when they went into the enterprise. 

Senator Nelson. Heavier than on either your line or the other line 
now under consideration? 

Mr. Rosene. Oh, undoubtedly that is true. 

Senator Nelson. It is far more expensive around Knik Arm and 
Ptarmigan Arm than over your routes That is right, is it not? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes, sir. 

Senator Newlands. Is there a relief map of Alaska that will give 
us some conception of the topography of the country ? 

Mr. Rosene. Yes; you can get plenty of them in Washington. I 
do not know exactly where. 

Mr. Burleigh. The Geological Survey have a contour map. 

Senator Nelson. Now, gentlemen, do not understand that I am 
unfriendly to this enterprise. I have only stated what I have stated 
because before I went up into Alaska I took pains to read over every 
Government report that I could find on that country, all the reports 
of our Government surveys, and everything; and I became thor- 
oughly convinced that that route from Resurrection Bay around 
Ptarmigian Arm and Knik Arm and up the valley of the Sushitna 
was the most unfeasible line of all the lines suggested from the ocean. 

Mr. Patrick. Only one word, Mr. Chairman, in answer to Senator 
Nelson's criticism. This line, whatever it may be in the matter of 
feasibility or economy, is, however, the one in which these gentlemen, 
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with the aid of very competent engineers, have put their own money 
to a large extent. 

The Acting Chairman. We all understand that. 

Senator Nelson. I do not want you to understand that I am hostile 
to your line. I am only giving you my candid opinion as I have ac- 
quired it from reading all the Government reports. 

The committee thereupon, upon motion or Senator Newlands, ad- 
journed. 



Committee on Territories, 

United States Senate, 
Washington, D. (7., Friday, February #, 1906. 

The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m. in executive session ; upon 
the conclusion of which it resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 
191) relative to the construction of railroad, telegraph, and telephone 
lines in Alaska. 

Present: Mr. Beveridge (chairman), Mr. Nelson, Mr. Patterson, 
Mr. Dick, Mr. Frazier, Mr. Burnham, and Mr. Piles. 

STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE TURNER. 

The Chairman (Mr. Beveridge). You may proceed, Senator. 

Mr. Turner. I do not know what condition the matter is in exactly 
this morning. 

The Chairman. The same bill is under consideration — that intro- 
duced by Senator Burnham — for the building of a road from a point 
below Valdez to Eagle. It was opposed at the last meeting by Mr. 
Rosene, who seems to be in partnership with Mr. Bratnober, who 
owns the copper mines; and they propose to build a road from Valdez 
to the copper mines, and then to a point in that region about 200 miles 
from Eagle, terminating at no particular point. The map is here, 
and I suppose you have it in your mind ? 

Mr. Turner. I have had an opportunity to read what occurred 
here the other day. 

The Chairman. Very well. 

Mr. Turner. I do not understand, however, exactly how the bill 
stands before the committee. 

The Chairman. It is precisely as if the last word that you read 
had just been spoken, and you were rising. That is how it stands. 

Mr. Turner. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I do 
not wish to oppose this bill, but I do desire to say to the committee 
that I do not think the bill ought to be favorably acted on by Con- 
gress without at the same time adding a rider giving the Alaska 
Central Railway identically the same aid that it is proposed to give 
this projected railway, because the Alaska Central Railway is a rail- 
way that is now being actually built, and a large part of which has 
been built ; a great deal of money has been spent, and it is our design 
to spend a great deal more. It no aid is given to any railway we 
expect to build this railway, although it will be under greater diffi- 
culties than if we received aid from the Government. 
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The Chairman. May I ask you there, Senator, for information, 
how far Seward, which I understand is the sea terminus, is from 
Point Cordova ? 

Mr. Turner. Approximately, I should say 200 miles. 

The Chairman. So the termini of the two roads are 200 miles 
apart? 

Mr. Turner. Yes. 

The Chairman. In what respect, then, would the building and aid 
of this railway from this point on Cordova Bay to Eagle, which is 
the head of navigation of the Yukon, interfere with your railway? 

Mr. Turner. The general objective is the same — that is, to connect 
the south Alaskan seaports with the Yukon. The two roads start, 
about 200 miles apart, one of them at Cordova Bay and the other 
at Seward, and take a kind of fan shape, so that they are probably 
400 miles apart when they reach the waters of the Yukon. 

The Chairman. The road at Eagle, then, would command just 
400 miles more of the navigable portion of the Yukon River than the 
Alaska Central? 

Mr. Turner. I fail to see that. 

The Chairman. YeS; because it is navigable to Eagle, is it not? 

Mr. Turner. It is navigable to much above Eagle. 

The Chairman. Is it? 

Senator Nelson. It is navigable to 700 miles above Eagle. 

The Chairman. That makes it all the more true. 

Mr. Turner. But that would take you into Canadian territory. 
You are not proposing to build a railway to help Canadian territory. 
Eagle is within a very few miles of the boundary line of the Cana- 
dian territory, and most everything in that neighborhood is in Cana- 
dian territory. The settlements, the mining districts on the Yukon, 
can be reached from the point where we tap it. And so far as the 
convenience and necessities of freight and commerce and of the Gov- 
ernment are concerned, the connection at Fairbanks is immensely 
more valuable than at any other point. Eagle is practically no place 
at all. There is a little mining camp there. Fairbanks is a city of 
eight or ten thousand people, and eventually will be a very large city, 
because it is in the heart of the Tanana Valley. The river is naviga- 
ble to Fairbanks for the largest river steamers. 

So that, when we reach Fairbanks, we have established absolute 
communication between the coast and all of the river points. Pos- 
sibly a few of the river points are more accessible to Eagle than to 
Fairbanks, but most of them are more accessible from Fairbanks. 

The position in which we would be stranded by the granting of 
Government aid to this projected railway, unless we receive similar 
aid, is this: We are already floating our securities under difficulties, 
and at a very considerable sacrifice. If the Government comes into 
the field and aids a new enterprise, gives it its indorsement and 
its backing, to reach the same objective, practically, that we are now 
seeking, it would make our securities unmarketable except at a still 
further discount and at a still greater disadvantage. 

I assume that this aid given. either to our company or to the other 
company would make 15 per cent difference in the marketing of 
securities. That would make $150,000 upon every million dollars of 
our bonds that we float, and if we could have the aid we would be 
very glad to have it. We have not asked Congress for it, because we 
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thought we could finance the enterprise and get along without it. 
We come here and we find a sentiment — I do not know how strong it 
is — but possibly it pervades both Houses and is strong enough to 
induce theigi to give aid to a railroad enterprise in Alaska. If so, 
then we say, certainly if aid is to be given to any enterprise we 
ought to have similar aid. 

The two roads will open up an essentially different country, and 
I think that our road has the advantage over any other road that is 
either being built or projected in Alaska. We took the longer route 
to connect the seacoast with these rivers. We voluntarily chose to go 
across the Kenai peninsula 100 miles rather than to take some insuf- 
ficient seaport and get to a terminal 100 miles nearer. We could have 
gone r to Cordova Bay five or six years ago, when we projected the 
Alaska Central Kailroad, if we had thought it was the oest point to 
go from. We could have gone to Valdes, for that was open to us. 
Ours was the first of all these roads that was projected, and the only 
one that anybody has put any money in to build. 

We chose the point at Seward on Resurrection Bay because it is 
a fine bay. Resurrection Bay is 20 miles long. You enter it between 
the jaws of two immense cliffs not over a mile apart, and Seward is 
at the end of the bay, 20 miles distant from the entrance, absolutely 
landlocked, the very best harbor that there is upon the south Alaskan 
coast. It is a place that one hundred and fifty or two hundred years 
ago the Russians selected as a naval station, as a place to build the 
wooden vessels of that day, and they did build and outfit at this place 
a great many of their wooden ships, naval vessels that were on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Leaving Seward, upon this magnificent bay, we traverse this 
Kenai peninsula, a territory as large as New York, wooded with the 
best timbers that are to be found out there. The timbers do not com- 
pare with those of Washington and Oregon and British Columbia; 
they are mostly spruce and hemlock ; but on this peninsula they are 
of pretty good size. It is densely wooded, and such of it as is not 
wooded is pretty good agricultural land, and scattered through it 
all in all the streams is gold; all the streams are auriferous mere. 
There is not a stream that a miner can not go to with the most 
primitive appliances and make $5 a day. With the hydraulic appa- 
ratus which the advent of the railroad would place in all the valleys 
of these little streams the amount of gold that will be taken out of 
there is almost beyond computation. 

When we have reached the head of Cooks Inlet, at the end of this 
Kenai Peninsula, and going up 30 miles we strike the most magnifi- 
cent coal fields — coal fields that produce anthracite coal, steaming 
coal, and the very best coking coal outside of Pennsylvania. We had 
them experted last year by Mr. Griffiths, a famous expert from 
Pennsylvania. 

The Chairman. Are these the coal fields Mr. Rosene was speaking 
about here the other day ? 

Mr. Turner. I presume they are the ones he says he expects to 
take coal from. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Turner. With Mr. Griffiths was Mr. Martin, from the Geolog- 
ical Survey. Mr. Wolcott sent him in there last year, and his visit 
happened to coincide with that of Mr. Griffiths. 1 went down to the 
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Geological Bureau yesterday to see if his report had been gotten out, 
in order that I might lay it before the committee ; and they told me 
that it would be two or three weeks yet before.it would be ready, 
but that it fully confirmed what Mr. Griffiths had reported ; that the 
fields were extensive, the coal of the very best quality, both for steam- 
ing purposes and coking purposes, and that beds 01 true anthracite 
had been discovered. I have this information from Mr. Brooks, one 
of the subchiefs of the Geological Survey. Moreover, it was found 
that the coal veins were not so faulted and convoluted as the coal 
back of Controller Bay, which is the coal that the other gentlemen 
were telling the committee about, that was to be reached by a branch 
from this projected road. 

Our road will reach these coal fields by the middle of next year. 
We will be furnishing to the Government, by a completed railroad, 
this cheap coal which our friends told you was to be furnished at 
some indefinite time from Controller Bay. 

The Chairman. Do you agree with Mr. Rosene that the other coal 
fields ought not to be opened ? 

Mr. Turner. No, sir ; I shall be very glad to see all the coal fields 
opened and all the industries up there developed. I think, however, 
when it comes to a question of extending the bounty of the Govern- 
ment, that a fair and just equity ought to prevail between people who 
are proposing to open these dinerent fields in that country. And it 
seems to me that it would be to strike down the meritorious efforts 
of gentlemen who are trying to develop that country in the very 
direction that the Government wants it developed to say that some 
rival enterprise, striving for the same objective, should have aid, and 
that this one should not have aid. 

If the Government is prepared to extend its aid and its bounty to 
one of these enterprises, it is a very small matter to extend it to an- 
other one that is just as deserving, at least — certainly as deserving, 
to say the least. 

I wish to explain why this Alaska Central Railway, in my judg- 
ment, is the most meritorious of all the enterprises in that region. 
From the head of Cooks Inlet to the base of Mount McKinley is this 
great Sushitna Valley. The grass there grows higher than the back 
of a horse ; a horse is lost in it. And the horses and cattle live there 
upon the native grasses, winter and summer. I am told by pros- 
pectors who turn their horses out there in the winter and come oack 
and take them up in the spring that they are in better condition 
then than when they were turned out. This valley is approximately 
150 miles wide by 200 miles long — as large as most of our Western 
States. 

Senator Patterson. Do you know what the snowfall is there? 

Mr. Turner. The snowiall there is not excessive. That region 
gets the benefit of the Japan current. It is a very mild, temperate 
climate, which will invite immigration; and immigration will go 
there with the railroad. In the next fifty years there will be half a 
million people in this one valley alone, because it is capable of sup- 
porting that number, and it is the only valley of any such size and 
of such agricultural possibilities and of such mild climate as to 
tempt people to go there and make farms. It is well wooded, and will 
furnish all the wood necessary for their fences, for their houses, and 
for all the purposes of domestic use for a great many years to come. 
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The Matanuska Valley, which we go up with a branch of our road 
to reach these coal fields, is not so extensive a valley, but still is a 
very considerable valley and of considerable agricultural possibilities. 
Then, over on the other side, we strike the Tanana Valley at its 
widest and broadest part. That is a valley 200 or 300 miles long and 
50 or 60 miles wide. It is capable of very considerable agricultural 
development. 

The Chairman. At the point where you strike the Tanana Val- 
ley how far is it to the point where this other road strikes that valley? 

Mr. Turner. The other road only goes across the headwaters of 
the Tanana, and does not strike it at any navigable point at all. 

The Chairman. You have described very lucidly two or three val- 
leys and one coal field, but not yet, as far as I can see, have you indi- 
cated anything to show where these roads come in competition. On 
the contrary, you have clearly shown where your road penetrates 
and will result in the development of a district that this other road 
can not possibly touch, or reach, or affect. 

Mr. Turner. I think, Mr. Chairman, that there is a conflict ; and 
I shall endeavor to show it to you. ^ But, suppose that there is no con- 
flict; are we not as meritoriously situated as the other road? 

The Chairman. That is not the subject upon which I am speaking. 

Senator Patterson. Let me ask you this, Mr. Chairman : Is it your 
idea that the Government is to give aid simply to develop some por- 
tion of Alaska, or is it to accomplish what we have thought is desir- 
able, a connection between the waters of the Pacific and the waters of 
the Yukon River ? Is not that the main purpose ? 

The Chairman. I have not yet developed any idea on the subject. 
This bill comes here as Senator Burnham introduced it, and it has the 
indorsement, I believe, of all the gentlemen who went; up to Alaska 
except you, Senator, which, of course, prima facie, carries a good deal 
of weight with me. As this hearing goes on and my mind follows it, 
questions are indicated so as to develop facts. I have no idea on the 
subject as yet one way or the other. 

Mr. Turner. Well, that is the idea that I had in my mind. — the 
idea that Senator Patterson suggested, that the granting of the Gov- 
ernment aid was to connect the coast with the navigable waters of the 
Yukon; that that was the great objective, and that the objectives of 
these two roads were the same. Our purpose is to connect the coast 
with the navigable waters of the Yukon. The purpose of this other 
road is to do the same thing. And it is through traffic, very largely, 
which will make the roads successful. If the Government grants its 
aid to one of these roads and not to the other it is at least an expres- 
sion of the opinion of Congress that one of them is meritorious and 
that the other one is not. 

It is, further, to invite investors to invest in the securities of one of 
the two roads, both of them designed to reach identically the same 
objective, with the aid of the Government behind it, leaving the other 
to struggle along^ under the implied ban of the Government and dis- 
pose of its securities the best way it can. That is the reason I say 
that if aid be given to one road — and I am not here to urge that it 
shall not be given — then in all justice and fairness it ought to be 
given to the other road. I think it is a feasible and a proper sugges- 
tion, under the circumstances, to make. We not having been here 
before, not having designed to apply to Congress until we found that 
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we would be put in this disadvantageous position unless we did so, it 
is a feasible suggestion, and a proper suggestion, it seems to me. 

The Chairman, My questions are all for information, Senator 
Turner. 

Mr. Turner. I think we ought to be put on all fours with the 
Alaskan Railway Company. 

The Chairman. How would the passage of Senator Burnham's bill 
adversely affect your securities? The description which you have 
given here of the country your road will penetrate, if presented to 
investors, will certainly show them a good business proposition. How 
would your securities be depressed, or, as you said, I think, using a 
stronger expression, " ruined," or something like that ? 

Mr. Turner. I do not think I said " ruined," Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Yes; you said that it would render it impossible 
to sell your securities, or something of that kind. 

Senator Piles. He said that it would make it difficult. That is 
what he said. 

The Chairman. No; it was stronger than that. You said that 
you could not sell them. However, if that is not it, whatever it 
was — depress them, at least — how would the passage of this bill de- 
press the securities of your road ? 

Mr. Turner. It seems to me very plain that it would have that 
effect. It may not seem so to the committee and to you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Chairman. I am not saying whether it does or does not. I 
am interested in this subject, and wish to get at the facts in relation 
to it. 

Mr. Turner. I have had some little experience in trying to float 
railroad securities for the past ten or twelve years. I imagine the 
gentlemen of the committee have been devoting themselves to state- 
manship to such an extent that they have not devoted much time to 
private business. 

The Chairman. I do not think any Senator ought to devote him- 
self to private business. 

Mr. Turner. I know the exceedingly sensitive character of se- 
curities when you are undertaking to float them. 

The Chairman. Take this illustration: The Canadian govern- 
ment, as I understand it, gave enormously to the Canadian Pacific. 
Suppose the Great Northern road had been built at the same time 
that the construction of the Canadian Pacific was going on, how 
would the fact of the government support of the Canadian Pacific 
have adversely affected the securities 01 the Great Northern? 

Mr. Turner. I do not think it would. The Great Northern was 
built in this country and the Canadian Pacific was built in Canada. 

The Chairman. Of course Congress does not know countries. 

Mr. Turner. I do not know that it would affect it if they were 
both in the same country. The Great Northern had Mr. Hill behind 
it, and the greatest railroad men and the greatest financiers in the 
world were in touch with it in the money centers of Europe. This 
is an unknown country up in Alaska. Investors are afraid of it. 
They are skeptical about representations as to the resources of the 
country and as to the ultimate sources from which profits are to be 
derived, and they are very slow to put their money in. 
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The Chairman. That makes clear why it would be more difficult to 
induce investors to become interested in any railroad in that country, 
but the question I ask is addressed to the statement you made, and 
I wish to know how the passage of this bill would depress the securi- 
ties of your road, which penetrates and develops an entirely different 
and noncompetitive section of the country? 

Mr. Turner. I hardly think that statment is correct, Mr. Chair- 
man. In passing through from terminal to terminal we develop a 
different country, but the terminal points are practically the same. 
The elements which the roads must look to for success are very 
largely the same, because of the terminal points being the same. 

When we go to the people with money and invite them to buy our 
bonds, we will tell them what resources we have behind us and what 
we expect to do; then they will turn to the history of this legislation, 
and th^r will say : " Congress has granted aid to another railroad 
company to reach identically the same objective that you say you are 
going to reach. That expresses the wisdom of Congress as to the 
route which is most feasible, and which ought to receive the recogni- 
tion of the Government, and which is, therefore, the most desirable. 
We can not buy your bonds in the face of action by Congress which 
is practically a declaration by Congress in favor of one of these 
enterprises as against the other." That is the attitude we would be 
placed in. It seems to me that it ought to be apparent. 

I may be wrong, but it seems to me that it is apparent that it 
would put us in a very disadvantageous position. However, suppose 
it does not ; suppose the chairman is right in his idea that it does not ; 
I say that each of these enterprises is certainly equally meritorious. 
Each of them is opening up at least equivalent country. Each of 
them is striving for the objective which the Government wishes to 
accomplish. Their terminal points upon the Yukon are so far apart 
that the Government might very well say: " In our effort to open up 
this country we think both of these railroad enterprises are desirable, 
and that both of them ought to receive the aid of the Government." 
That is the reason I am coming here to say that I think (while I do 
not oppose the enterprise of our friends on the other side) it ought 
to be granted only upon the condition that similar aid be granted 
to the Alaska Central. 

Senator Patterson. Let me ask you this question : Is not ifrhat you 
might call the trade pi the Yukon a very important element to both 
roads? 

Mr. Turner. Oh, undoubtedly. 

Senator Patterson. So that both roads will be competitors, if they 
are constructed, for the trade of the Yukon ? 

Mr. Turner. Undoubtedly. 

Senator Patterson. And one of them to that extent will necessarily 
endanger the placing of securities of the other ? 

Mr. Turner. Undoubtedly. That is the idea I have been trying to 
advance. 

Senator Patterson. Yes. 

Mr. Turner. The advantages of having competition upon the 
Yukon, both to the Government and to the public, may be looked at 
also in aid of my suggestion, that the Alaska Central should receive 
the same aid as this other road. You build one road in there, and of 
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course it has the entire country in its grasp. You build two roads, 
each of them opening up a different country in the interim valuable 
to be opened up, and let them have their termini upon the Yukon and 
they regulate each other; the competition is a very desirable thing 
for the Government and the public to have there. 

I wish to mention one or two matters that were referred to in the 
hearing the other day, when I was not present. Something was said 
about the difficulties of the construction of the Alaska Central Rail- 
road, and Senator Nelson rather indicated that he had always be- 
lieved that it was not a feasible route. In reply to that I will say 
that we have had it surveyed and cross-sectioned, 50 miles of it built, 
75 miles of it now under construction; and while some of it is heavy 
work it is an entirely feasible route. There are no engineering diffi- 
culties at all in the way of it. There are but two points where the 

ade is 2 per cent. At two points we will need a help<*r engine 
or a thousand-ton train of cars. The maximum grade at every other 
point is 1 per cent, and the road is built with the design of hauling 
a thousand-ton train of cars with a single engine from the coal mines 
to tide water. Broad Pass is the pass in the Alaskan Range through 
which we enter, by way of the Cantwell River, into the Tanana 
Valley. 

The road from the coal mines up to Broad Pass, the highest point 
reached by our road, being at an altitude of 2,300 feet, will at no 
place have a grade to exceed 1 per cent. It is very remarkable 
indeed what grades can be had through that country, a country which 
has been supposed to be so inaccessible. The road, however, is costing 
us more than we anticipated, as I suggested to the committee, not 
because the route was not feasible, but because conditions in Alaska 
are such that it costs from 75 to 100 per cent more to build a road 
through that country than it does in this country, and because we are 
building an extraordinarily good road, a road which would compare 
favorably with any of the roads in this Atlantic country; a broad- 
gauge road, with 16-foot shoulders, 65-pound steel rails — not as heavy, 
of course, as the great transcontinental roads are now using, but heavy 
enough for the traffic of that country, and of the same weight that the 
transcontinental railways had upon their lines until within the last 
half dozen years, when they were replaced by 90-pound rails. These 
65-pound rails are ample for all the purposes of that territory. 

This glacier, which Senator Nelson spoke of a.t the last meeting, we 
entirely avoid by a series of six small tunnels, giving us an excellent 
approach to the Turnagain Arm, which is one of the arms of Cook 
Inlet, around which we have to go ; and that, really, is the most diffi- 
cult part of the construction of the road. It is 30 miles around the 
north shore of the- Turnagain Arm, and the mountain comes down 
abruptly into the waters of Cook Inlet there, making it exceedingly 
difficult to build the road around there. However, we have the most 
capable engineers in the United States, and have taken them from the 
largest lines of railroad in this country. Our chief engineer is Mr. 
Poland, who for many years was one of the principal engineers of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, operating here in this immediate 
country. Mr. Cameron, our constructing engineer, was likewise with 
that road. 

Mr. Kyle, our locating engineer, is a gentleman justly celebrated all 
over the Pacific coast as the best locating engineer we have ever had. 
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He has located most of the roads in the north Pacific country of recent 
years. These men have been over this work, have laid it out ; it has 
been cross sectioned, and the contractors are now underway building 
that portion of the road around Turnagain Arm. 

Senator Nelson. Have you copies of the contract ? 

Mr. Turner. I have not got them with me, Senator, but I could 
have them here easily. 

Senator Nelson. You say contracts have been let clear up to 
Matanuska for next vear ? 

Mr. Turner. I did not say that. 

Senator Nelson. You said that the road would be built up there by 
next year ? 

Mr. Turner. I said that it would be built up to that point by the 
middle of next year. 

When we get around the head of Turnagain Arm, where this heavy 
work is, it is exceedingly easy to build up to the coal fields. There are 
no engineering difficulties 01 any character in the way. The contract 
to build this 30 miles around the head of Turnagain Arm has been let 
to Patrick Welch & Co. Mr. Welch is the brother-in-law of Peter 
Larssen, and Mr. Larssen is the company. Mr. Larssen has built all 
the railroads nearly on the Pacific coast of recent years. He is one of 
the most successful railroad builders that we have ever had. Mr. 
Welch has been with him during all of that time. 

I tell you, gentlemen, that I know this, and I would not misinform 
you. I tell you that the contract has been let to these gentlemen ; that 
they have a force of men up there now engaged in doing this work, 
upon this identical part or the line that Senator Nelson thought 
rendered the building of the road impracticable. 

Senator Nelson. What about this intervening section, between 
the north side of Turnagain Arm and the point to which your road is 
completed ? Is that under contract ? 

Mr. Turner. Where you thought there was a 

Senator Nelson. No; but from the north end of Turnagain Arm, 
that piece you spoke about, there must be a gap of at least 40 or 50 
miles. What about that piece? 

Mr. Turner. The Alaska Central Railroad has 1,200 men there at 
this moment, building that gap just as rapidly as possible. That is 
not under contract. The railway company is bunding that itself. 
It undertook, because of the difficulty of getting contractors in there, 
to build as much of this road as it could. It has probably 400 horses 
there. It bought a complete grading outfit, which it has in there. 
It has 1,200 men on its own pay rolls, breaking through these tunnels 
and building this intervening gap of railroad that you speak about. 

Senator Burnham. You have stated it, perhaps, but what is the 
distance from Seward to your northern terminus? 

Mr. Turner. It is 463 miles from Seward to Fairbanks, on the 
Tanana River, with a branch to the Matanuska coal fields of 30 miles, 
making the total mileage we expect to build 493 miles. 

Senator Burnham. Has there been any estimate of the total ex- 
pense of building the complete line and equipping it ? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Burnham. How much is it? 

Mr. Turner. The estimate is, I think, about $30,000 a mile for the 
entire line. I think, however, our experience in building the portion 
bat— 07 6 
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of the road which we have built shows that it will cost us more than 
that before it is completed. Mr. Poland, the engineer, who went over 
this route before the company was reorganized, and upon whose 
advice this money has been put in and the operations started that are 
now going on, made this estimate. He had been over the road from 
the head of Knik Arm to Seward. He walked over every foot of it. 
He took the reports of a reconnaissance which had been made by the 
Alaska Central by a number of surveying parties through from that 
point to Fairbanks* as the data for his estimate as to the cost of the 
Balance of the road. But his estimate of cost from the head of Knik 
Arm to Seward was based upon his own actual observations. 

Senator Nelson. What did he estimate that cost, from Seward to 
the head of Knik Arm ? 

Mr. Turner. Well, Senator, he took it mile by mile. 

Senator Nelson. Take the whole of that distance. 

Mr. Turner. He would say a certain piece of work, between such 
and such a point, would cost $15,000 a mile. Two or three miles 
beyond that he would say that it would cost $18,000 a mile — just as 
his surveys indicated to him what the cost would be. Around the 
head of Knik Arm he estimated that it would cost about $40,000 a 
mile. 

Senator Nelson. You mean Turnagain Arm? 

Mr. Turner. Yes ; Turnagain Arm, I should say. 

I was talking with Mr. Welch in Chicago since I was here before you 

fntlemen; he happened to be there conferring with Mr. Frost when 
got there, and he estimated that his contract for grading there 
would be about $1,200,000, or $40,000 a mile, making it conform to 
the estimate made by Mr. Poland, our engineer. 

Senator Nelson. That pass on the north side of Turnagain Arm, 
from the eastward end of it westward, is nearly all rock work, is 
it not? 

Mr. Turner. Yes. 

Senator Nelson. It has to be excavated into the solid perpendicular 
rock, has it not? 

Mr. Turner. There is a slope there, of course. In places it is 
tolerably steep, but generally there is quite a slope. It is simply a 
cut in the sloping hillside, though of solid rock. It is difficult work. 
One advantage we have is that we can get rid of material very 
easily by dumping it over into the water. 

Senator Nelson. Do you know how high the rock is above your 
roadbed ? 

Mr. Turner. It varies, Senator. At one place, as I understand it, 
we get up on top of it by a 1 per cent grade. At other places we 
have to run alongside of it. 

Senator Nelson. Will you not have to protect that whole piece of 
road by snowsheds? 

Mr. Turner. Mr. Poland has included provision for that in his 
estimates. There are two or three points there that will have to be 
protected with snowsheds. Nature has marked them out, and slides 
have occurred there and at no other places ever since the memory of 
men who have been in that country. Those places are well known 
and are to be protected. It is a part of the estimated cost made by 
Mr. Poland of the building and or the protection of the roads. 
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Senator Burn ham. What is the highest elevation of the road? 

Mr. Turner. Two thousand three hundred feet. 

Senator Burnham. And that is located where ? 

Mr. Turner. At Broad Pass. I have a description of this road 
here, from Seward clear through to the terminal, in Mr. Poland's 
report, which I would like to read to the committee. It is very short. 

Senator Nelson. Excuse the interruption, but how far up from 
Seward have you got your road cross sectioned ? To what point ? 

Mr. Turner. To the end of the contract with Patrick, Welch & 
Co. That is around the head of Turnagain Arm, 105 miles. Senator. 

Senator Nelson. From Resurrection Bay? 

Mr. Turner. Yes. 

Senator Nelson. Or from the terminus 

Mr. Turner. From Seward to the end of the contract, I think, ia 
105 miles. 

Here is Mr. Poland's description of this route, in detail [reading] : 

" The first 6 miles north of Seward as now located and con- 
structed — " 
he is now describing what was there when he took charge. 

Senator Nelson. What time is that dated, or about what time ? 

Mr. Turner. This report was made January 1, 1905. 

Senator Nelson. A year ago? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. [Reading:] 

" The first 6 miles north of Seward as now located and constructed 
takes this road over bottom land with practically no grade. The fol- 
lowing 6 miles carry the road to an elevation of about 750 feet, where 
the first summit is reached, by following the course of Grouse Creek, 
which flows through a low pass in the chain of mountains which 
forms the isthmus connecting Kenai Peninsula with the mainland." 

Senator Nelson. Read that again. That can not be true. 

Mr. Turner (reading): "The following 6 miles carry the 
road " 

Senator Nelson. Read before that. It can be demonstrated math- 
ematically that that is not true. 

Mr. Turner (reading) : " The first 6 miles north of Seward as now 
located and constructed takes this road over bottom land with prac- 
tically no grade." 

Senator Nelson. Read the next statement. 

Mr. Turner. I was going to do so. [Continuing reading :] 

" The following 6 miles carry the road to an elevation of about 750 
feet " 

Senator Nelson. Then read the next statement. - 

Mr. Turner (reading) : " where the first summit is reached — " 

Senator Nelson. Now, read the next. 

Mr. Turner (continuing reading) : " By following the course of 
Grouse Creek, which flows through a low pass in the chain of moun- 
tains which forms the isthmus connecting Kenai peninsula with the 
mainland." 

I do not know what part of it you take issue with, Senator. 

Senator Nelson. I think he is wrong about that. However, I will 
not interrupt you further. 

Mr. Turner. He has been over every foot of this road, and I 
imagine he knows it better than any member of this committee. 
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Senator Nelson. He does not know any more about it than the 
Government explorers that have been over it; and certainly that 
distance can not bring him to that point. 

Mr. Turner (continuing reading) : " To attain this summit a 
broken grade has been used which, compensated for curvature, w T ill 
equal about 3 per cent." 

This was the portion of the road that these gentlemen found there 
when they took the enterprise over. They have since corrected it so 
as to bring it down at this point to a maximum of 2 per cent, there 
being no point on this line of road where the grade is greater than 2 
per cent. 

[Continuing reading] : " The line is entremely crooked and full of 
small reverses, which can be removed later. The general location is 
good, except for the use of an unnecessary maximum grade. From 
the summit the line descends by a 3 per cent grade and fairly satis- 
factory alignment to the valley of the Snow River." 

You are familiar, Senator, with these rivers up there ? 

Senator Nelson. Yes. 

The Chairman. I thought you said that your maximum grade was 
2 per cent, and that only at one point ? 

Mr. Turner. I did. 

The Chairman. You say 3 per cent there. 

Mr. Turner. I have just explained that this is the first 20 miles of 
road which this reorganized company found built when it took it 
over. This is Mr. Poland's report of what he found there. That 
has since been corrected to bring it down to a 2 per cent grade. 

The Chairman. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Turner. That being the maximum. That is one of the two 
places where this maximum of 2 per cent is found. [Continuing 
reading] : 

" From the summit the line descends by a 3 per cent grade, and 
fairly satisfactory alignment to the valley of the Snow River. This 
valley is followed to mile 18, from which point the line is located 
along the shore of Lake Kenai to mile 23. From mile 16 to this point 
the general grade is almost level and the alignment easy. This is 
about the end of the present location (November 1, 1904), and is satis- 
factory except as above. From mile 23 the line will follow Trail 
Creek lakes and Trail Creek for a distance of 20 miles. 

" The grade should not exceed 1 per cent, and the alignment will 
consist of easy curves except for a short distance along one of the 
Trail Creek lakes, where sharp curvature will be required to avoid 
heavy rock work. From mile 43 to mile 46 a 2 per cent grade will 
be required to reach the second summit, which is found at an elevation 
of 1,000 feet. From this point the line will descend on a maximum 
2 per cent grade, following the course of the Placer River for a dis- 
tance of 8 miles. This portion of the line will be most difficult 
to locate satisfactorily. Near mile 52 is the Placer River Canyon 
which, from present appearance, the line will have to pass through." 

We are approaching the location of the moraine, or glacier, which 
you referred to, Senator Nelson. From this point the line will de- 
scend on a 2 per cent grade. (Continuing reading:) 

" In order to obtain sufficient distance to develop the grade to 
reach the Placer River flats it looks now as if one or two loops would 
have to be made in the Placer River basin. It may be found that a 
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small amount of tunnel work will be advisable at the lower end of 
the canyon." 

In order to avoid these loops, these six tunnels are being constructed, 
which is additional work upon this line, not reported by Mr. Poland. 
(Continuing reading:) 

" The line from mile 54 will follow the wide gravel flats of the 
Placer Kiver for 8 miles, crossing the Portage Creek flats along the 
head of Turnagain Arm to Twentymile Creek at mile 66. This 
stretch will be easy location. 

" The entire country through which the line so far described 
passes is heavily mineralized; rich gold and copper ores have been 
located, sojne of them reasonably close to the line of the railway; 
placer gold deposits offering opportunities for hydraulic develop- 
ment are found frequently. In fact, the loops referred to in the 
Placer River basin will circle one of these locations. The country 
is also capable of agricultural production along the narrow valleys 
and will raise hay and support stock in considerable quantities, par- 
ticularly along the shore oi Lake Kenai. The lumber found on the 
southern end of the line is the best through which the road will pass. 
For some time this section will be the most thickly settled portion 
between the coast and the Tanana district. 

" From mile 66 the line passes along the toe of a range of bold 
mountains, which rise directly from the waters of Turnagain Arm. 
This stretch of 40 miles to mile 105 is the heaviest work on the line. 
There is little choice to be made in the location, but it will require the 
most careful study of any portion of the road, with possibly the 
exception of the Placer River Canyon, as slight variation in position 
will make a great difference in the cost." 

The Chairman. I am impressed, as you speak and as you read this 
description of this first 50 or 75 miles of road, that it is an enormously 
expensive work. That is true, is it not, over such country as that ? 

Mr. Turner. No, sir ; it is not an enormously expensive work. It 
is an expensive piece of work. 

The Chairman. Well, strike out " enormously." 

Mr. Turner. It is the most expensive on our entire line of road; 
but it is within $40,000 a mile. 

The Chairman. What I am getting at is : Where is your immediate 
objective? How do you expect to get any sort of returns for your 
investment in this first 75 miles? You are not immediately pro- 
jecting your road across all these valleys, etc., and then, if you did, 
people are not there yet to furnish you transportation. How are 
you going to get your returns, within the near future, for this first 
difficult construction ? Is it from these coal fields ? 

Mr. Turner. There are not a great many people there; still, there 
are more people, probably, on Kenai Peninsula than at any other 
point on this part of the Alaskan coast. 

The Chairman. Where is the road making for, right at this min- 
ute? Has it reached the coal field? 

Mr. Turner. No, sir. It will not reach the coal field until the 
middle of next year. 

The Chairman. That is the first remunerative point? 

Mr. Turner. We do not expect that this road will be a dividend 
payer until it has reached the coal fields, at least, and has developed 
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to some extent the placers and quartz mines which lie along the line 
of the road, and until it has brought in there a considerable agri- 
cultural population. 

The Chairman. Primarily, you count upon your first heavy re- 
turns being from the exploitation of the coal fields? 

Mr. Turner. Undoubtedly. 

The Chairman. Very well. Does the Alaska Central road own 
these coal fields? 

Mr. Turner. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Or do the same stockholders own the coal fields? 

Mr. Turner. No, sir. 

The Chairman. They are entirely different investors? 

Mr. Turner. So far as I know. The coal fields have been located 
by locators. The Alaska Central does not own them. I do not know 
who they are owned by. But we expect^ with the development of 
those coal fields, to have a very heavy traffic from the country. 

The Chairman. What is the name of the company of which Mr. 
Rosene is president? 

Mr. Turner. I really do not know. 

The Chairman. I mean the transportation company, the ship com- 
pany. 

Mr. Burleigh. The Northwestern Transportation Company. 

The Chairman. Has that company any traffic connection or busi- 
ness connection with this railroad in these coal fields ? 

Mr. Turner. None whatever, except that Mr. Rosene feels kindly 
toward this company because we have shipped 16,000 tons of freight 
up there by his vessels last year, and have paid him a great deal of 
money. 

The Chairman. I see. 

Mr. Turner. That is the only connection. He knows what we are 
doing there, that we have a great enterprise, because we have dis- 
bursed to him a large part of the moneys made in his shipping 
business during the last year. We have shipped over 3,000 men up 
there by his passenger boats, and 16,000 tons of freight, since the 1st 
day of January, 1905, and have paid him for it. 

I do not wish to take up too much of the time of the committee, 
but I wish to give the committee an idea of this road. This report of 
Mr. Poland's proceeds along rapidly and describes this work at 
Turnagain Arm as the heaviest work along the entire route until we 
reach mile 105. His description goes on in this way (reading) : 

" Turnagain Arm is regarded as one of the richest hydraulic propsi- 
tions in Alaska. Several important properties are being worked 
close to the proposed location. The construction of the line along 
this shore will give water access to the Cook Inlet territory, but 
navigation is so extremely dangerous that I doubt whether this will 
develop important traffic. 

" From Ellwood Point, mile 105, the line follows the foothills of 
the Knik Mountains along the south side of Knik Arm, a distance of 
about 25 miles, to the head of the arm." 

Senator Nelson. If you notice those notes, that distance of 105 
miles does not bring you to Matanuska. 

Mr. Turner. Most assuredly not. I am not claiming anything of 
the sort. 
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Senator Nelson. It brings you, according to that statement, to 
the Knik Arm. 

Mr. Turner. It brings you around the north shore of Turnagain 
Arm. It does not bring you to Knik Arm. Mile 105 brings us to 
the north shore of Turnagain Arm, beyond all the engineering dif- 
ficulties which you had in mind, Senator. That is the reason I am 
laying stress upon that. 

Senator Nelson. What is the distance from mile 105 up to the 
Matanuska coal fields? 

Mr. Turner. From mile 105 ? 

Senator Nelson. Perhaps you had better go on and read the notes, 
though. 

Mr. Turner. Yes; you will get the idea from this description 
(reading) : 

" From Ellwood Point, mile 105, the line follows the foothills of 
the Knik Mountains along the south side of Knik Arm, a distance of 
about 25 miles, to the head of the arm. This is a rolling plain com- 
posed of glacial drift, heavily timbered in places, in others somewhat 
swampy, with considerable areas of grass land. The adjacent moun- 
tains are reported to be full of minerals, but as yet have hardly been 
prospected. Placer properties will undoubtedly be discovered among 
the small streams. The country should be available for grazing and 
agriculture as well as mineral developments. 

" From the head of Knik Arm, from about mile 135, the Matanuska 
branch will extend northeastwardly to the coal fields about 30 miles 
distant." 

From this 105 mile point to the coal fields is • 

Senator Nelson. Approximately about 65 miles. 

Mr. Turner. Yes; 60 or 65 miles. I believe that answers your 
question. ( Continuing reading : ) 

" There will be no difficult location according to the information 
which we now have. It is also reported that the coal properties them- 
selves are easy of access by rail. Aside from the coal, which is more 
fully described elsewhere, reports indicate that theTalkeetna and 
Knik Mountains are heavily mineralized. It would not be at all 
surprising to me if it were found necessary to extend this line in the 
future to reach new fields in the headwaters of the Matanuska River. 

" This is also the route proposed for a branch line to the copper 
properties north of Valdez, but these deposits, which are located 
about 135 miles from the end of the branch, would, in my opinion, 
not justify the cost of construction unless new and important mining 
fields should be discovered. A high grade of coal has been reported 
to have been found quite close to the copper mines, which would re- 
move one of the most important reasons for the extension. 

" From the head of Knik Arm the proposed location bears to the 
northeast, skirting the foothills of the Talkeetna Mountains over a 
rolling, heavily timbered country, through swampy land and some 
good pasture, and thence follows the valley of the Sushitna River to 
the junction of the Chulitna, Sushitna, and Talkeetna rivers, com- 
monly called the 4 Forks of the Sushitna.' 

" The total length of this section is about 20 miles. This part of 
the line crosses over some creeks rich in placer deposits. On Willow 
Creek a large hydraulic plant is being established. All indications 
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seem to show that this will be valuable property and will result in 
careful prospecting of the region and further developments as soon 
as the road is able to carry hydraulic machinery. As far as I am able 
to determine, the mining in this section will be almost all machine 
work. Lignite coal of medium quality has been found in a number 
of creeks crossed by the location. This portion of the Sushitna Val- 
ley will be available for agricultural and grazing purposes. 

" Just above the forks of the Sushitna the line as now projected 
crosses the river and follows the west bank to Indian Creek, a distance 
of about 35 miles. My impression is that it will be found advisable 
to locate on the east side of the river, thus avoiding the bridging of 
the Sushitna. The country is reported as consisting of flats and 
gently rolling plains with no particular difficulties. The entire sec- 
tion is a good grazing and agricultural country, and the small streams 
carry gold. Copper is reported in the hills, and inferior coal is also 
reported. 

" At Indian Creek there may be found some difficulty in location. 
From Indian Creek the line passes over a small divide and into the 
valley of the upper Chulitna River, which it follows to Broad Pass, 
a distance of about 100 miles. The Broad Pass summit, mile 342, 
appears to be between 1,900 and 2,600 feet high, with a gradual ap- 
proach. Our reports indicate that at no point will the grade be more 
than 1 per cent. We know that this district will afford good graz- 
ing and farming land and that it is adjacent to rich mineral districts, 
but up to the present time has not been prospected. Indian Creek 
is but 30 or 40 miles from the Sushitna diggings, which are reported 
to be extremely rich, and there is a summer population of 200 to 300 
men. Gold Creek, leaving the Sushitna near the mouth of Indian 
Creek, has also several rich claims located upon it and other discov- 
eries will undoubtedly follow the construction of the road. 

" From Broad Pass, about mile 143 to mile 405, the line passes 
down the valley of the Cantwell River. The upper portion of this 
valley contains the Cantwell Canyon. The location here will be 
difficult and will require careful study. There will be a long grade 
opposed to south bound traffic for 50 miles, most of which will not 
exceed 1 per cent, but may require 2 per cent grades near the sum- 
mit. The location down the Cantwell Valley, after leaving the can- 
fron, will be along glacial or gravel benches, which will not require 
)eavy work. From the foothills the line will pass presumably in 
a straight line to Chena, a distance of about 60 miles. 

" There are indications of rich copper deposits at various points 
along the Cantwell, and a high grade of lignite coal has been found 
near the lower end of the valley. This coal, it is hoped, will find 
a ready market in the Fairbanks region for mining purposes after 
the timber there has been somewhat exhausted. The slopes of the 
Cantwell Valley, as well as the foothills of the Tanana, into which it 
empties, will probably offer the best stock-raising country along the 
line. There are great extents of pastures, as well as some timber of 
fair quality, and much land available for agriculture." 

The Chaibman. It is now 12 o'clock, Senator, and some of the 
Senators have bills to introduce, so that we shall have to conclude. 

Mr. Turner. Yes. 
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The Chairman. Is it the desire of the committee to continue this 
hearing to-day ? If it is the convenience of the committee, the com- 
mittee can do so. The committee themselves determine that. 

Senator Patterson. You have in the main presented your matters 
to the committee, have you not, Senator? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I think you have had a fuller hearing than any- 
body else. 

Mr. Turner. I think so. I did not expect to go ahead with the 
matter this morning. It was only because the others are not here 
that I did so. 

The Chairman. There have been hearings back and forth, and 
back and forth. It is the endeavor of the committee, when one side 
is presenting a case, to have the representatives of the other side 
present. 

Mr. Turner. I have had some talk with Mr. Burleigh and Gov- 
ernor McGraw, representing the other side, and I have understood 
from them that they thought both of these enterprises might go along 
together. That is the reason I made the suggestion I did. 

Senator Patterson. So far as I am concerned, I am opposed to 
giving aid to any of them. I do not want to be misunderstood. 

The Chairman. What is the pleasure of the committee about con- 
tinuing the hearings to-day ? 

Senator Piles. So far as I am concerned, I expect to leave for New 
York this afternoon and will not return until Sunday. 

Senator Nelson. It will }>e impossible for me to be here. 

The Chairman. I suggest to the gentlemen who are interested in 
these enterprises that the committee has given a good deal of time to 
this railroad matter, and that all parties who expect to be heard fur- 
ther before this committee had better be prepared to conolude every- 
thing they have to say at our next meeting. 

Senator Patterson. I do not believe they can give us any more 
practical light on the subject. The controversy between these two 
gentlemen the other day was very full and lucid. 

The Chairman. I think Mr. iWleigh should have an opportunity 
to indicate whether he has anything more to say. You heard only 
about half of Senator Turner's remarks to-day ? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you wish to read over his statement and then 
come before the committee ? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir ; I should be very glad to do that. 

The Chairman. I would suggest to the committee, then, to save 
time and to get our work advanced a little, that after the morning 
business in the Senate Mr. Burleigh be given a very limited time, say 
fifteen minutes, to say anything he has to say, if he has anything to 
say, in answer to what Senator Turner has said. After the morning 
hour — at 2 o'clock — we will meet here for fifteen minutes. We will 
hear what you have to say then, Mr. Burleigh, and that will conclude 
these railroad hearings. 

(The committee thereupon, at 12 o'clock m., took a recess until 
2 aclock p. m.) 
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AFTER RECESS. 

At the expiration of the recess the committee resumed its session. 
STATEMENT OF ANDREW F. BURLEIGH, ESQ., OF NEW YORK. 

The Chairman. Proceed, Mr. Burleigh. 

Mr. Burleigh. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: 
I have addressed this committee twice on this railroad proposition, 
once last winter and once last Saturday, and I feel that as far as the 
merits of the enterprise sought to be subserved by this bill are con- 
cerned I have said, probably, everything that ought to be said. 

We are now confronted by the absolute opposition of one enter- 
prise projected from Valdez and by the conditional opposition of 
the Alaska Central Railway Company, as represented by Senator 
Turner. 

The gentlemen named in this bill came here with the idea -that 
they, perhaps, could aid in the development of that country, in line 
with the suggestion made in the President's message in 1904, and 
reiterated, practically, in 1905. There is not a man named as an 
incorporator in this bill who would willingly spend a dollar in this 
enterprise at least to injure any other persons seeking to develop that 
country by the investment of their money. 

Now, I have no authority to suggest any amendment of this bill. 
If the committee, in its wisdom, sees fit, to extend this aid to the 
Alaska Central Railway Company, I have not a word to say against 
it. If the committee sees fit, in response to Senator Turner s sugges- 
tion, to say that they will not grant us the aid asked, because it will 
injure somebody else, then I am willing to take this bill and the 
franchise, without any Government aid, if the committee will extend 
the time limit; and we will see what we can do toward the develop- 
ment of that country without aid. 

The Chairman. How much of an extension would you desire? 

Mr. Burleigh. We should want several years, because it would 
be a more difficult matter to finance. It probably would cost from 
40 to 50 per cent more in the way of bonded debt to carry this enter- 
prise through without Government aid than it would with it. I do 
not know what rates of discount the Alaska Central are paying for 
money to carry out their enterprise. I assume that we probably 
could do as well as they can. 

That is my attitude in reference to this matter, and I leave it to 
the wisdom of this committee. I look upon it very largely as a pub- 
lic matter, in which the Government of the United States, as the 
owner of practically all of Alaska, is primarily interested. 

Senator Nelson. You would want the bill passed even without a 
provision for Government aid ? 

Mr. Burleigh. Certainly. 

Senator Nelson. Incorporating the company? 

Mr. Burleigh. Certainly. 

Senator Nelson. As a Federal company. 

Mr. Burleigh, And giving us the grant of right of way and the 
terminal land. 
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The Chairman. Suppose the committee does not see fit to report 
the bill favorably as it stands, will you present to the committee at 
once a memorandum of what changes you would want ? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I am not forecasting the action of the committee, 
because I do not know what the action of the committee will be. 

Mr. Burleigh. I say I am disposed to leave the matter entirely to 
the wisdom of the committee. If you see fit, and if it is wise to 
extend this provision for Government aid to the Alaska Central as 
well as to us, I have no objection to make against it; and as to 
whether that ought to be done, whether Senator Turner requires that, 
he can speak for himself. I have not come here to put anything in 
the way of anybody else who wants to invest money in Alaska ; and 
the people who are interested in this matter with me would not want 
me to take that position. 

The Chairman. Senator Turner puts his plea for Government aid 
practically exclusively upon the ground that if one has it the other 
ought to have it. 

Mr. Burleigh. With that statement, I submit the matter to the 
committee. 

The Chairman. Have you anything further to say, Senator? This 
will close the hearings. 

Mr. Turner. In response to your last remark, Mr. Chairman, my 
suggestion, it is true, was that it would be unjust to give aid to one 
road without the other. But I think the merits of the Alaska Central 
are such that if there were a disposition to grant aid to railroads in 
Alaska we could come here and predicate an application for aid 
upon the merits of that enterprise alone. 

The Chairman. Your argument this morning was that if it was 
granted to one it should be to the other. 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you anything more to say, gentlemen? If 
not, the hearings are over, and you gentlemen will be excused. 

(The committee thereupon went into executive session, after which 
it adjourned.) 



Friday, January 25, 1907. 

The committee met at 10.30 a. m. 

Present: Senators Beveridge (chairman), Dillingham, Nelson, 
Burnham, Kean, Piles, and Frazier. 

Hon. Henry M. Teller, a Senator from the State of Colorado, 
Andrew F. Burleigh, of New York City, and D. A. McKenzie, of 
Cordova Bay, Alaska, appeared. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR H. M. TELLER, OF COLORADO. 

The Chairman (Senator Beveridge). We are all pretty familiar 
with the general facts concerning this matter. If Senator Teller 
wishes to be heard we will be pleased to hear him. 

Senator Teller. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say a few words about 
the bill. I do not know just what bill it is, because I have had no 
copies of it, and I had no notice of this meeting until this morning. 

The Chairman. Did you not get my letter, Senator? 
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Senator Teller. I did not. 

The Chairman. The letter was sent, Senator. 

Senator Teller. I was sick this morning at my house atfd did not 
intend to come to the Senate, because the doctor had positively 
forbidden my doing so. My stenographer telephoned me that you 
were going to have the hearing, and so I am here. 

The Chairman. I wish to say Senator that 1 answered your letter. 

Senator Teller. I have no doubt of it. 

The Chairman. You will get it probably when you go to your 
committee room, this morning. 

Senator Teller. I have not been there. 

The Chairman. And the clerk of the committee was asked to 
telephone you. 

Senator Teller. That may be the notice I got. My secretary, Mr. 
Dawson, can not be found, and he has the most valuable papers that 
I have to present here. 

The Chairman. Perhaps it, would be more convenient, for you, 
Senator, and pleasanter, and more members of the committee would 
be here, if you would not say what you have to say now but within 
perhaps half an hour from now. How would that suit you? 

Senator Teller. I may as well say it now, unless you are going to 
have an increased number of the committee present. I should like 
to have all the members of the committee present that it is possible 
to have. 

Senator Nelson. Can we not get Senator Patterson here? 

The Chairman. The clerks are trying now. 

Senator Teller. Mr. Chairman, I am going to present what I have 
here, reserving the right to hand in other things. 

The Chairman. Certainly, you will have that right. 

Senator Teller. You have a communication of which I have a 
copy. It is a petition, dated the 10th day of December, 1906. 

" The undersigned respectfully petitions you not to favorably report 
H. R. 18337, entitled 'A bill to aid in the construction of a railroad, 
telegraph, and telephone line in the district of Alaska,' or any bill 
that may be substituted therefor, and as grounds therefor state : 

" That your petitioner, the Copper River Railway Company, is a 
corporation incorporated and organized under the laws of the State 
of Washington, for the purpose of building a railroad from Cordova, 
on Cordova Bay, Alaska, up the Copper River to Tanana Junction, 
on the Tanana River. 

"That it has proceeded to survey and locate the definite line of its 
railway in accordance with the general right-of-way act of Congress 
for railroads in Alaska. That in doing so it maintained a force of 
surveyors in the field during all the past winter at a great cost, which 
force suffered great hardships from the severity of the weather. 
That your petitioner has expended more than $50,000 in surveys, 
definite location, and plats of its railway line." 

The Chairman. May I interrupt you just a moment, Senator? Mr. 
Shipp, the clerk of the committee, calls my attention to what I did 
not know myself, that the bill against which you are reading a pro- 
test is not the bill that has passed the House. 

Senator Nelson. I think it is against all of these bills. 
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Senator Teller. It is against this bill in any shape in which it 
is put. 

The Chairman. I do not know whether the bills are identical, 
perhaps they are, but the protest is against a bill that has not passed 
the House. 

Senator Nelson. The bill before us covers all. 

The Chairman. I merely called attention to it. 

Senator Teller. They are opposed to them all, because they con- 
flict with the interests of these people. 

The Chairman. Very well. 

Senator Teller. They conflict with their rights which they have 
already secured. 

The Chairman. So the point is against any similar bill. 

Senator Teller (reading) : 

" That within the past year it has expended for terminals at Cor- 
dova for its line more than sixty thousand dollars " — 

Where you are requested to give terminals to this new company — 

" That it is at work now and has been for more than eight months 
last past in grading its roadbed, in laying track upon the same, and 
in equipping its lines with engines, cars, etc. That it has expended in 
such work more than $400,000, or including surveys and the purchase 
of terminals more than $500,000. 

" That your petitioner has made these expenditures relying upon 
the fact that by said general rightrof-way act of Congress railroad 
companies were invited to construct railroads in Alaska, and believing 
that any company so risking its capital in such an enterprise under* 
such general law, would at least meet with favor and encouragement 
from Congress. 

" That the bill which your petitioner is protesting against grants 
a national charter to certain gentlemen to construct a railroad from 
Cordova Bay up the Copper River, paralleling the line of your peti- 
tioner for hundreds of miles into the interior of Alaska. 

" If any company incorporated under the general laws of any 
State desires to build such a parallel road under the general right- 
of-way act of Congress for railroads in Alaska, your petitioner could 
not object; but for Congress to grant a national charter and special 
privileges to a company to build a railroad up the Copper River as 
indicated, does that which in effect permits such company to go into 
the financial markets of the world and contend that such national 
corporation has been selected by Congress as the great company to 
construct a railroad up the Copper River into the interior of Alaska ; 
and to contend that the bonds of such national corporation would 
have a special value by reason of such selection by Congress, as 
against the bonds in the market of any other road over the same 
route, organized under the general laws of a State and constructing 
its railroad under the general right of way act of Congress. 

" Your petitioner contends that the creating of such a national 
corporation would be the giving by Congress of an unfair advantage 
over your petitioner, which has in good faith expended and is now 
expending large sums of money in the construction of its railway, 
in favor of a company which has done practically nothing toward the 
construction of a railway except to apply to Congress for special 
privileges. 

" If Congress desires to have the Alaskan railways operated under 
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national charters, then your petitioner contends that such national 
charters should be provided for by general laws, so it could avail 
itself of the great prestige and power such a national charter would 

" The bill protested against also gives additional grants and right 
to purchase lands at low price, not given by the general right-of-way 
act of Congress, and is therefore a discrimination against your pe- 
titioner and all other railroad enterprises for the development of 
Alaska. 

" It is the opinion of your petitioner and of many others inter-, 
ested in the welfare and development of Alaska that the passage of 
such a bill would tend materially to delay, discourage, and hamper 
the construction and completion of all railroad work now under way 
or projected." 

I have not the voice to be heard this morning. 

April 18, 1906, the Secretary of the Interior, in a letter to the 
chairman of the subcommittee of the Committee on Territories of 
the House, stated that he had received a report from the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office on this bill. I will venture to read 
a little of it, but not much. I have read both reports. Mr. Hitch- 
cock's is not quite as strong as that of Mr. Richards, the Commis- 
sioner of the Land Office. Mr. Hitchcock says : 

" The Commissioner gives a detailed statement of the companies 
which have filed a copy of their articles of incorporation, maps, etc., 
under the provisions of the act of May 14, 1898 (30 Stat. L., 409), 
in order to obtain a right of way over lands in the territory through 
which it is proposed to grant by this bill a right of way to the 
Alaska Railroad Company, with detailed information as to each 
company." 

The Secretary does not go into it quite in detail. That is the act 
we passed in 1898, which allowed everybody to do certain things to 
acquire a right to build a railroad. 

" Following that the Commissioner calls attention to the fact that 
along the Copper River route, which appears to be the only feasible 
one from Cordova Bay to the north, certain companies have initiated 
claims under the act of May 14, 1898, with which the rights proposed 
to be granted by this bill would seriously conflict, and that it would 
seem to be but fair that the companies which have proceeded in good 
faith under the existing law should be protected in their rights." 

There can not be any question about that. If this bill passes we 
give to these people rights that will interfere very seriously with 

{>eople who have already made their locations and built a part of the 
ine. 

The Chairman. How much of the line have the Copper River 
Company built ? 

Senator Teller. I have the papers, but I can not get them now. 
Upward of 50 miles of track are laid down, beside their terminals, 
on which they have expended, as he says, $60,000. I do not appear 
for this company. 

The Chairman. I understand. 

Senator Teller. I am appearing for people of my own State, be- 
cause I have been appealed to by a gentleman who tells me he is not 
in this company, but another company, that will be injured by the 
bill. 
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The Chairman. Where are the terminals of these companies 
located ? 

Senator Teller. Cordova Bay is where this company proposes to 
start. It goes over the same line for at least 400 miles. 

The Chairman. So that you may have it before you and for no 
other purpose than that you may say what you may care to say about 
it, I will state that my recollection is that the testimony beiore the 
committee shows that this Cordova Bay terminal, the whole site down 
there, land, plats, and all, was discovered by these people. 

Senator Teller. Oh, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. I do not know whether that is true or not. 

Senator Teller. That is not true. 

The Chairman. That is my recollection of the testimony. 

Senator Burnham. That is certainly mine. 

Senator Teller. I do not care who claims that, it is not true, 
and if true could give these parties no rights such as they seek. 

The Chairman. I wanted to bring it to your attention, so that 
perhaps you might notice it, that they claimed that they not only 
discovered that, but that it was very difficult to get to. My memory 
is a little bit vague upon the point, but certainly they claimed that 
thev had, as it were, by right of discovery established a sort of moral 
claim to that place. 

Senator Teller. This company, Mr. Chairman, has not spent a 
dollar. 

The Chairman. I simply called that to your attention. 

Senator Teller. I do not believe it has spent a dollar there or 
anywhere else, except before Congress. I do not know, but that is 
what my people tell me, that they have not spent a dollar ; that they 
have no standing out there, and this is a flimsy claim that they made 
this discovery. 

Senator Frazier. Allow me, Senator, to interrupt you a moment 
to ask a question. I have not had time to read this lone bill. Is 
it the same bill on which we had hearings at the last session? 

The Chairman. It is practically the same. This bill has passed 
the House. 

Senator Frazier. The bill known as the Burleigh bill ? 

The Chairman. Yes; the Burleigh bill, so-called. 

Senator Nelson. We had our Senate bill before us and it was re- 
ported. This is practically on the same line with that bill, without 
variation. * 

Senator Frazier. We had the Senate bill before us, I know. 

The Chairman. The legislative situation is this. We had the bill 
before us, I believe, at two sessions, and then after hearings the bill 
was favorably reported to the Senate. At the last session the House 
passed the same bill that we reported favorably to the Senate. The 
bill we reported favorably to the Senate is now on the Senate Calen- 
dar, and the purpose now is to take up the bill which has passed 
the House and make our report back to the Senate, and if we report 
it favorably, of course we will ask leave to substitute the House bill 
for the Senate bill. 

Senator Teller. Your bill is the same as the House bill ? 

The Chairman. On the same general lines. It affects the same 
companies, does it not, Senator? 
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Senator Teller. It would affect the same companies. I have not 
looked at your bill very carefully, but I think this is a different bill. 

The Chairman. The Senate committee went over it very thor- 
oughly. 

Senator Teller. I do not think you have attempted to protect those 
people who have gone in there and spent their money. I wish to 
read what Mr. Hitchcock said : 

" Following that the Commissioner calls attention to the fact that 
along the Copper River route, which appears to be the only feasible 
one from Cordova Bay to the north, certain companies have initiated 
claims under the act of May 14, 1898, with which the rights proposed 
to be granted by this bill would seriously conflict, and that it would 
seem to be fair that the companies which nave proceeded in good faith 
under the existing law should be protected in their rights." 

I do not think I need to make any argument before a committee on 
that proposition. 

Senator Nelson. Senator, kindly give the number of that doc- 
ument. 

Senator Teller. This is Hamilton's report in the House — Report 
No. 3874, Fifty-ninth Congress, first session. This is Mr. Hitchcock's 
letter that I am reading, and I read further from the Secretary's 
letter : 

" He also calls attention to the fact that section 2, which proposes 
to grant 160 acres at the ocean terminals, and section 10, which pro- 
poses to grant 2,560 acres on Cordova Bay, presumably for town-site 
purposes, when the existing law makes provision for town sites in 
Alaska, and section 11, which proposes to grant one section of coal 
land, are unusual, and that there is no precedent therefor. 

"He also calls attention to the fact that the proposed grant of 
the tidelands — that is, the, lands lying between high and low water 
mark — or a right of way thereover, appears to be a departure in the 
way of legislation by Congress, or, at least, if similar legislation has 
ever been enacted his Office has no knowledge of it. Such lands, he 
alleges, have heretofore been reserved to the State, or the future State 
to be erected, for the use of the public." 

They won't with buying 160 acres of upland, and then to get all 
the tide lands in front which would amount, probably, as near as we 
can learn, to 3,000 or 4,000 acres. That they should have the tide 
lands, when these people who have gone in there and already built 
of their line 50 miles, and probably considerably more since then, will 
require a good deal of explanation, I think, if the bill ever reaches 
the Senate. It is special legislation, it seems to me, of the grossest 
character. Mr. Hitchcock says further: 

" He also calls attention to the fact that section 6 allows eight years 
within which to complete our entire road, which in itself is not objec- 
tionable were it not that the companies operating under the act of 
1898 are restricted to four years." 

I want to call your special attention to this bill. It provides that 
they may first file a map showing where they are going to withdraw, 
and from that map alone, which a man can do in his office, they may 
withdraw all the land of the line. Then thev have a vear within 
which to file another map, which may be done with a little more care, 
perhaps, and perhaps not. That is the present bill. The company 
must then go to work and file a definite and fixed limitation two 
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years after they have withdrawn this land from the public use of 
anybody else. Then they may go on, and I think it is 25 miles 
definite location the first year, and then 25 miles the next year, and 
there is not a word as to a railroad being built during the meantime. 
So they can take four yeaj*s, and they will not have a mile of road. 

I wish to call attention to the forfeiture. It is no forfeiture at 
all ; that is, in this bill. Mr. Hitchcock says : 

" Your attention is especially called to the Commissioner's remarks 
on the provision for forfeiture in the case of failure to construct, re- 
stricting as it does the forfeiture to Congress. The Commissioner 
points out clearly the embarrassment that has heretofore attended 
the administration of the general railroad act of March 3, 1875 (18 
Stat. L., 482), because of the failure of said act to lodge with some 
authority the right to declare a forfeiture after failure to construct 
within the time fixed, and special attention is also called to his 
remarks concerning the provisions of the act of May 14, 1898, which 
declares a forfeiture in case of failure to construct within the time 
prescribed." (Which is four years.) 

" In this connection I have the honor to advise you that this De- 
partment in the past, where special legislation of this character has 
been referred to it for consideration, has, as a general proposition, 
recommended an adherence to the provisions of the act of May 14, 
1898. which was carefully drawn and was intended to meet, and, so 
far as this Department is advised, has succeeded in meeting, all the 
conditions in regard to railroad building that obtain in that district. 

" If, however, your committee is of the opinion that in this par- 
ticular instance the provisions of the act of May 14, 1898, are not 
adequate for the construction of the road contemplated by this bill, 
I have the honor to earnestly request that careful attention be given 
to the points made against the bill as now drawn and as above set 
forth by the Commissioner of the General Land Office in his report ; 
otherwise, I have to recommend that the bill do not pass." 

Mr. Chairman, there can be no question that a railroad is being 
built. They have expended at least $500,000 on it. They have se- 
cured their terminal by buying; and can any man living tell me 
why a company that has not a dollar in its treasury should be 
granted a special privilege to parallel this line? Of course, we 
know that they came here originally with a plan for bonds, upon 
the theory that nobody would build a railroad in Alaska unless 
bonds were guaranteed by the Government. They were the same 
parties. They had to abandon that. There is ample capital from 
every section of the country to go into Alaska and build railroads. 
All they ask is that the Government shall keep its hands off of them. 
This company is allowed to take up the tide lands without any pay- 
ment, which no other company is allowed to take up. Why should 
they have this special privilege? If the Copper River Company, 
that has already spent half a million dollars down there — why should 
they not have at least as much claim as these people? Any grant of 
this land will undoubtedly be very embarrassing to this company. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know a single individual in the company, 
but I do know some people in Colorado who are trying to build a rail- 
road there. One man told me that in a year they put $300,000 in a 
railroad there, and practically over this line. 

r & t— 07 7 
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Senator Nelson. Does not the line from Valdez into the Copper 
River Valley have an additional terminal? 

Sena tor Teller. No ; I do not think so. He is in the Copper River 
Valley, I know. 

Senator Nelson. They propose to g(\ into the Copper River 
Valley ? 

Senator Teller. Possibly that may be. I do not know what is the 
company, although he told me. I do not know anything about it. I 
saw him last spring when going home. He had been to New York, 
and he said there was ample money to build the line. He said you 
can get all the money you want in New York to build a railroad, if 
you can show that there is going to be some business on it. 

In addition to that, Mr. Chairman, you have a provision in the bill 
that this company may take a section of land and pay $10 an acre 
on it. There is not a man on the face of the earth who can buy a 
section out there now and pay $10 an acre for it. The President has 
withdrawn all the coal lands. This coal company have got their 
lands at a tremendous expense, and they have been compelled to go 
to work and do the surveying themselves and then pay $10 an acre, 
which they have done. 

Senator Piles. I understood you, Senator, on that point, to state 
that these people were simply buying out locators. Is that correct? 

Senator Teller. How? 

Senator Piles. The coal land these people buy at $10 an acre, as I 
understood it 

Senator Teller. You mean people who have already bought? 

Senator Piles. No; the people now applying for this land, who 
then got a right to every section of coal land at $10 an acre, are buy- 
ing out people who have located on the land. 

Senator Teller. No. 

Senator Piles. Is that correct ( 

Mr. Burleigh. That is a provision of the bill. 

Senator Teller. That can not be done, because the Government 
sells its own coal land at $10 an acre. 

Mr. Burleigh. The provision of the bill is that the company may 
locate one section of 640 acres, and if that land is already preempted 
or taken up by any locator and they buy out the locator, they must 
then pay the Government $10 an acre for the land. 

Senator Teller. Of course, if somebody has got a prior location 
the Government can not take it away from him ; and when you come 
to make good the grant by paying $10 an acre, of course you have 
got to buy out the locator. You have nothing in your bill about 
buying anybody out. 

Mr. Burleigh. If vou will permit me I will read that section of the 
bill. 

The- Chairman. Read it. 

Senator Piles. That was my understanding at the time, I know. 

Senator Teller. Of course, it goes without saying that somebody 
has it. 

The Chairman. Let us hear the section read. 

Mr. Burleigh. Allow me to read the section of the bill and you 
will see for yourself: 

"Sec. 11. That there be, and is hereby, granted to said Alaska 
Railroad Company one section of coal lands in Alaska, to be selected 
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by said company, for which coal lands said company shall pay to the 
United States ten dollars per acre. lithe lands selected are claimed 
or occupied, they may, nevertheless, be entered by said company, pro- 
vided said company shall procure and file in the local land office, 
when such entry is made, an assignment or relinquishment by the 
claimant or occupant." 

Senator Teller. That is the law now. You did not need to put that 
in there. That is being done every day, all over the country [ex- 
hibiting photographs]. Mr. Chairman, somebody, I do not know 
whom, sent me some photographs of their work. I do not know 
whether it would be worth while to show them to the committee. 

The Chairman. I would be very glad, myself, to see them. 

Senator Teller. If you will look them over you will see that they 
are actually at work, and the track is down, going through ridges 
[indicating]. This is a part of their work. 

The Chairman. Mr. Burleigh, look at these pictures, because I 
want you to say in the presence of Senator Teller what you have to 
say on the other side [indicating]. This is quite a cut. 

Senator Teller. Evidently. 

The Chairman. And it says " Copper River Valley Company, 
Alaska." 

Senator Teller. That is on their line. 

The Chairman (reading). "Copper River terminal, Cordova 
Bay." 

Senator Teller. That is to get out to deep water. T have never 
had any explanation of these pictures. 

The Chairman (to Mr. Burleigh). Have your people got anything 
at all? 

Mr. Burleigh. Nothing except a house. 

Mr. McKenzie. That, Senator, is not on Cordova Bay, but on 
Eyak Bay. 

Mr. Burleigh. I will explain it to the committee. 

Senator Teller. I think it is on Cordova Bay, because they sent it 
to me, and I believe they told the truth about it. I do not know 
anything except from these views. 

The Chairman. All these are marked " Copper River Valley 
Company." 

Senator Frazier. Senator Teller, under what kind of a charter are 
the people you speak of now operating — under the general act ? 

Senator Teller. They got a charter in Washington State to go up 
there and build the road. Their rights are fixed by the act of 1898, 
concerning Alaska, which applies to all railroads. 

The Chairman (indicating). Where is this Eyak Bay? 

Senator Teller. That is a part of Cordova Bay, I understand. 

Senator Nelson. No; it is not on Cordova Bay, Senator. It is 
on the other side of the Copper River. 

Mr. Burleigh. It is 10 miles from Cordova Bay where this work is. 

The Chairman. I see that these pictures show the work at various 
stages. For instance, here [indicating] is as far as they reached 
September 6. Here [indicating] they do not state the point. 

Senator Teller. I expect that my secretary has some letter of 
explanation. 

The Chairman (indicating). Here is the point reached June 11. 
Where is that? 
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Mr. Burleigh. That is Eyak. 

Senator Nelson. Has anyone a map of Alaska here ? 

Mr. Burleigh. I have, Senator. 

Senator Nelson. Can I see it? 

Mr. Burleigh. Certainly. 

The Chairman (indicating). Evidently this is another wharf. 

Mr. McKenzie. Yes; it comes out there to the wharf. 

The Chairman (indicating). Here is the terminus. 

Senator Teller (to Mr. McKenzie). Have you been up there? 

Mr. McKenzie. Yes, sir. 

Senator Teller. Then you know they are building a railroad ? 

Mr. McKenzie. I do. 

The Chairman [indicating]. Is this a glacier? 

Mr. McKenzie. Yes, sir ; that is a glacier. It is Childs Glacier. 

Senator Nelson. I suggest that Senator Teller be allowed to finish 
his statement. 

The Chairman. Certainly. I understood that he had finished. 

Senator Teller. Gentlemen, I only want to ask if any man will 
come here and give a reason why these people, who haye never put a 
dollar in that Territory or ever shown their ability to put a dollar in 
it, should have special privileges never before granted — why they 
should interfere with the building of these roads by men who are 
putting in their own money and do not ask any special favors of the 
Government. 

If I were well I would have some other things to say, but the doctor 
insisted that I should not come to the Senate this morning, and I 
would not have come to the Capitol but for this bill. I think it is 
such a gross injustice that I can not be party to it, by silence or 
otherwise. 

The Chairman. Senator, we are going to hear from Mr. Burleigh 
now, who represents this company, if you care to stay. 

Senator Teller. I do not care about hearing from anybody. I 
wish to leave the photographs, if you would like to have them. 

The Chairman. I shall be glad to have anything of the kind. 

STATEMENT OF ANDREW F. BURLEIGH. 

Mr. Burleigh. Mr. Chairman, at the risk of some little repetition, 
I desire to call the committee's attention to the history of this matter 
here. 

At the opening of Congress in 1901- President Roosevelt made a 
recommendation m his message that this Government should aid in 
the construction of a trunk line of railroad from the Gulf of Alaska 
to the Yukon River. Under that recommendation some gentlemen in 
New York and Pennsylvania, who, although unknown to my dis- 
tinguished friend, Senator Teller, as he said, are known to members 
of this committee to be reputable and substantial people, came over 
here and asked for a charter from the Government for the purpose of 
building that road, coupled with a provision for aid by the guaranty 
of interest upon construction bonds. 

That bill was introduced just about one week less than two years 
ago, at the short session of Congress. It was on the 22d of February, 
if I recall rightly, favorably reported to the Senate by this commit- 
tee, and a number of hearings were had on it in the House committee. 
That was as far as it got at that session of Congress. 
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by said company, for which coal lands said company shall pay to the 
United States ten dollars per acre. If the lands selected are claimed 
or occupied, they may, nevertheless, be entered by said company, pro- 
vided said company shall procure and file in the local land office, 
when such entry is made, an assignment or relinquishment by the 
claimant or occupant." 

Senator Teller. That is the law now. You did not need to put that 
in there. That is being done every day, all over the country [ex- 
hibiting photographs]. Mr. Chairman, somebody, I do not know 
whom, sent me some photographs of their work. I do not know 
whether it would be w T orth while to show them to the committee. 

The Chairman. I would be very glad, myself, to see them. 

Senator Teller. If you will look them over you will see that they 
are actually at work, and the track is down, going through ridges 
[indicating]. This is a part of their work. 

The Chairman. Mr. Burleigh, look at these pictures, because I 
want you to say in the presence of Senator Teller w T hat you have to 
say on the other side [ indicating] . This is quite a cut. 

Senator Teller. Evidently. 

The Chairman. And it says " Copper River Valley Company, 
Alaska," 

Senator Teller. That is on their line. 

The Chairman (reading). " Copper River terminal, Cordova 
Bay.'' 

Senator Teller. That is to get out to deep water. I have never 
had any explanation of these pictures. 

The Chairman (to Mr. Burleigh). Have your people got anything 
at all ? 

Mr. Burleigh. Nothing except a house. 

Mr. McKenzie. That, Senator, is not on Cordova Bay, but on 
Eyak Bay. 

Mr. Burleigh. I will explain it to the committee. 

Senator Teller. I think it is on Cordova Bay, because they sent it 
to me, and I believe they told the truth about it. I do not know 
anything except from these views. 

The Chairman. All these are marked " Copper River Valley 
Company. " 

Senator Frazier. Senator Teller, under what kind of a charter are 
the people you speak of now operating — under the general act? 

Senator Teller. They got a charter in Washington State to go up 
there and build the road. Their rights are fixed by the act of 18D8, 
concerning Alaska, which applies to all railroads. 

The Chairman (indicating). Where is this Eyak Bay? 

Senator Teller. That is a part of Cordova Bay, I understand. 

Senator Nelson. No; it is not on Cordova Bay, Senator. It is 
on the other side of the Copper River. 

Mr. Burleigh. It is 10 miles from Cordova Bay where this work is. 

The Chairman. I see that these pictures show the work at various 
stages. For instance, here [indicating] is as far as they reached 
September (>. Here [indicating] they do not state the point. 

Senator Teller. I expect that my secretary has some letter of 
explanation. 

The Chairman (indicating). Here is the point reached June 11. 
Where is that? 
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Mr. Burleigh. The idea was here- 



Senator Nelson. Mr. Chairman, will you allow me? I suggest 
that Mr. Burleigh state what his company have done up there, if 
you have made a survey, where you have made it, and the cost of it. 

The Chairman. That is a better order of procedure. I only called 
that other matter to your attention. 

Senator Nelson. I think he had better go on with that and then 
come to your subject later. 

The Chairman. That is right. 

Mr. Burleigh. In the summer of 1905, which was the period of 
the introduction of the bills in Congress and the first hearings that 
we had before you, at the suggestion of one or two Senators, in view 
of testimony which had been given here — that the Copper River 
route was utterly impracticable; that Major Abercrombie, an army 
officer, who had been in Alaska, had reported its impracticability, 
and upon the statement of Mr. Rosenac and other gentlemen, who said 
they knew it was impracticable, by reason of reports of their own 
engineers, to build a railroad up there — we got a railroad engineer by 
the name of John Q. Jamison, who was recommended to us by Mr. 
Virgil P. Dole, who was one of the most distinguished railroad engi- 
neers in the country, if not in the world, as the very best man he could 
name to make a reconnaissance. 

We equipped him. He had charge of ten or eleven men. He was 
accompanied by Mr. D. A. McKenzie, who sits here. They went 
from Valdez' over the mountains, paying a dollar a pound to get 
their outfit and supplies transported there — 103 miles. They then 
took boats and proceeded down the Copper River, making a recon- 
naissance of this route, a very great part of that distance being 
actually walked over by Mr. Jamison for the purpose of making 
the reconnaissance. After they got to the mouth of the Copper 
River they examined the coast from Kayak all the way around 
to Valdez, and Mr. Jamison reported not only that the route was 
practicable for the purpose of building a railroad, but that it was 
the only route entitled to be considered from an economic and 
railroad point of view in that country. He also reported that Cor- 
dova Bay was the best suited for a terminus, because there was 
a tract of land there of thousands of acres which was level and that 
by filling in could be made suitable and adaptable for town purposes. 
He also reported that the harbor was not only capacious, being about 
a mile and a half wide by about 5 miles long, but that the depth 
of water was suitable for anchorage, and it was well protected from 
storms or anything of that kind that might come from the ocean. 
In all respects he made a favorable report. 

Now, here is where we got into trouble. When the party came 
back to Seattle in the fall of 1905 the enterprising newspaper gentle- 
men out there got hold Mr. McKenzie, and in the goodness of his 
heart and in his belief in the good work he had done he gave them 
an account of this route and of this splendid harbor and bay that 
had been found there. All these matters were brought out before 
this committee. Last winter — about the month of February — the 
White Pass people, because that is what the Copper River Railroad 
is — it is the White Pass 

Senator Nelson. Tell the committee who the White Pass and 
Yukon people are. They do not know. I know. 
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Mr. Burleigh. The White Pass and Yukon is a railway from 
Skagway to White Horse Rapids. 

Senator Nelson. Mostly in Canada. 

Mr. Burleigh. Mostly in Canada. It is a Canadian concern and 
has a monopoly of all the business traffic going into that country 
by the upper Yukon River and, in fact, nearly all the business going 
into that country except in the open season of a few months from 
Bering Sea. 

Now, those people went in there. They built a railroad about 40 
miles long. By the time they got it over the pass their rates were 
such that they almost repaid the entire cost of its construction within 
two years. They have a number of times increased their securities 
and their stock in order to keep their dividends down. I want to 
say right here that there is not a miner or a man in that country 
who has business with them who does not consider that they are 
extortionate in their rates. 

The Chairman. I make the point right there that this Copper 
River scheme, as far as this particular company is concerned, is either 
the scheme of members of the company to prevent this other road 
from being built and thus enlarge the traffic from which it gets 
extortionate charges or else to build a branch line to go in there and 
keep the business for themselves. 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir; that is exactly the idea. That is just 
fact. But the point I make here is this : The Copper River Railway 
Company, which is the company for whom Senator Teller was speak- 
ing this morning, is the creature owned and controlled by the White 
Pass and Yukon Railroad Company, and Mr. Graves, the president 
of the White Pass and Yukon Railroad Company, is the president of 
the Copper River Railroad Company. 

Senator Piles. He is the man w 7 ho wrote the petition ? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir ; the man who wrote the petition that Sen- 
ator Teller read. 

The Chairman. The question I asked Mr. Burleigh was this, and I 
want to get it clear in my own mind and in the mind of the com- 
mittee, if it be true, whether, so far as this phase of the thing is con- 
cerned, your statement amounts to this : This opposition to your rail- 
road is merely a scheme of this Canadian concern to prevent the 
building of a railway so as to continue the extortionate charges 
already existing, or else a scheme to build a branch line so as to con- 
tinue the monopoly? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir. 

Senator Piles. This road Mr. Burleigh is talking about is on the 
west coast of Alaska, a thousand miles away. 

Mr. Burleigh. Five hundred miles away. The point I make is 
that the White Pass and 

Senator Piles. When did the company you are now talking about 
first go to Cordova Bay ? 

Mr. Burleigh. They put their engineers in there on the snow a 
year ago this winter. 

Senator Piles. After Mr. McKenzie had given out the interview ? 

Mr. Burleigh. Oh, yes. 

The Chairman. Are you familiar w T ith the map Senator Nelson 
has there? 

Mr. Burleigh. Very. 
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Senator Piles. Mark out on paper where the road passes. 

Senator Nelson. Take a stick and go to the map and point it out. 
Point out the White Pass road and show where that is. 

Senator Frazier. How far is it from Skagway, where this Cana- 
dian railroad is, about which you have been speaking, to Cordova 
Bay, where the other road lies ? 

Mr. Burleigh. About 500 miles. 

Senator Piles. That is across country. How far is it by water ? 

Senator Frazier. I should like to have you explain how the people 
over here are directly interested in who builds the road, or whether a 
road is built up the Copper River. 

Mr. Burleigh. Now, Senator, if you will allow me, there is Skag- 
way at this point on the map [indicating] . 

Senator Frazier. That is the end of water navigation ? 

Mr. Burleigh. That is the end of water navigation at the head of 
Lynn Canal. That is the harbor the Canadians tried to get [indi- 
cating]. From that point it is about 40 miles 

Senator Nelson. It is £0 miles to the boundary. 

Mr. Burleigh. It is about 20 miles to the boundary. 

Senator Nelson. It is 30 miles. 

Mr. Burleigh. From that point it is about 40 miles over to the 
headwaters of the Yukon River. 

Senator Nelson. No; it is more. That road is about 109 miles 
long. 

Mr. Burleigh. The road is 112 miles long, but it strikes the Yukon 
River a long time before it gets to White Horse. 

Senator Nelson. That is the head of navigation ? 

Mr. Burleigh. That is the head of navigation. Of course that 
crosses the Coast Range of mountains. That was the only way of 
getting into the Klondike in the early days at all seasons of the year. 
That is where this railroad was built. 

Now, these gentlemen have had that railroad there for six or seven 
years, and of course they have enjoyed a monopoly of all that busi- 
ness. 

The Chairman. Do they own steamboat lines on the river? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir. You will notice that the course of the 
Yukon River is northwesterly away down to a point in Alaska. Here 
is the boundary line [indicating] . From Fort Yukon, in Alaska, the 
course of the river is generally southwesterly. That and its tributa- 
ries is the great highway over which men travel with sleds and dogs 
in winter when it is frozen. Then in the open season the boats not 
only go down the river, but they come up the river from Bering Sea. 
The recommendation of the President was that a trunk line of rail- 
road, under American auspices and in American territory, should be 
built from a point on the Gulf of Alaska to a point on the Yukon 
River inside of Alaska, thus connecting the ocean with the river by 
an ail-American route. It was to construct that railroad that the 
gentlemen who are named in this bill came here asking for this char- 
ter. It was in pursuance of that object and the suggestions that were 
made here that we had the Copper River examined by Mr. Jamison 
for the purpose of determining the practicability of the route. 

There had been talk for years of building a railroad from Valdez 
•across the mountains, getting into the Copper River valley at about 
Copper Center. 
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The Chairman. But that did not contemplate going to the water- 
way, the Yukon, did it ? 

Senator Nelson. Yes. 

Mr. Burleigh. A railroad was projected by a man who had com- 
mercial interests in the Copper Biver country, and they wanted to get 
a railroad there. Senator Teller says a friend of his has invested 
$300,000. That company is undoubtedly the old Yukon, Sterling and 
Northern Bailway Company, because that was a Colorado corpora- 
tion. It has been abandoned, I will sav, for at least two or three 
years. 

Senator Frazier. You say the company has been abandoned? I 
understood Senator Teller to furnish pictures here showing that the 
work is going on. 

Mr. Burleigh. That is the other company — the company I am 
going to speak of. 

Senator Nelson. Point out on the map where Valdez is with refer- 
ence to Cordova Bay. 

Mr. Burleigh [indicating]. Here is Valdez and here is Cordova 
Bay. There is the Cordova Bay line at that point. This red 
line is the outline of our railroad as put down by Mr. Jamison 
after he made his reconnoissance, and this is a map he had pre- 
pared. I was going to say it was in reference to this railroad 
from Valdez that Mr. Rosene appeared before this committtee last 
year and said that he had had engineers over the Copper River 
and, notwithstanding the report of our people, it was impracticable 
and impossible to build a railroad up the Copper River Valley; 
that the only practicable place to build a road was from Valdez. 
As I told you a little while ago, he has now abandoned this ter- 
minal idea and is coming down to a point near Katalla to see if he 
can create a harbor there as a terminus. It was after we had ex- 
plored this country and had demonstrated the fact that the Copper 
River Valley was not only practicable for railroad purposes, but 
that it was the best route into that country, and it was evident from 
the favorable action which this bill was receiving in Congress that 
we were going to get this charter, that the White Pass and Yukon 
people incorporated this Copper River Railway Company and came 
over there and put their surveyors into that country in the depth of 
winter and made these surveys and filed plats along portions of that 
route with the Interior Department, and then came before Congress 
and claimed that they had rights up there which Congress was going 
to interfere with in the way of competition if they gave us a 
charter. Now, that is the whole situation, and that is exactly the 
situation. 

Senator Frazier. You claim that the people about whom Senator 
Teller spoke and whose photographs of work he presented here are 
really the Canadian company? 

Mr. Burleigh. There is not any question about it. Mr. Graves, 
the president of the White Pass and Yukon Railway Company, is 
the president of this Copper River Valley Company. 

The Chairman. He is the man who drafted the protest ? 

Senator Nelson. I have a letter from Mr. Graves. I know he is 
president of the Canadian company, and he is president of this com- 
pany. 

The Chairman. I wish to refresh my own mind and the minds of 
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the rest of the committee upon a point which is now a little dim in 
my mind, but which made a very heavy impression at the time — that 
this Rosene road was first into the copper field belonging to Brat- 
nober; second, that it was the coal fields which were to supply Ro- 
sene's steamship lines. 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes. 

The Chairman. What about that? 

Mr. Burleigh. I want to tell you about that. Mr. Rosene claimed 
that we were giving this charter and a right to build the railroad into 
the Kyak coal fields, and we would open them up and bring that coal 
out in competition with the coal w T hich the Alaska Central people 
proposed to bring out of Matanuska. 

The Chairman. And what about the line of ships? They were to 
take it ? 

Mr. Burleigh. He said that he would get his coal from the Alaska 
Central Company; that they were friends of his and he wanted to 
help them. He came here as a disinterested friend of theirs, and they 
repudiated his interest and his friendship. 

The Chairman. It is now 12 o'clock and we will adjourn until to- 
morrow. The secretary will please notify Senator Teller and every- 
body else interested in this subject and all the committee has heard 
on either side who can be found in town to be here at the hearing 
to-morrow. 

The committee thereupon adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
January 26, 1907, at 10.30 o'clock a. m. 



k Committee on Territories, 

United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C, Saturday, January 26, 1907. 

The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m. 

Present: Senators Dillingham (acting chairman), Burnham, Dick, 
Piles, and Newlands. 

Present, also, Representative Francis W. Cushman, of Washing- 
ton ; Delegate Frank H. Waskey, of Alaska, and Messrs. Andrew F. 
Burleigh, D. A. McKenzie, and others. 

(The committee thereupon resumed the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 18891) entitled "An act to aid in the construction of a railroad 
and telegraph and telephone line in the district of Alaska.") 

STATEMENT OF ANDREW F. BURLEIGH, ESQ.— Continued. 

Mr. Burleigh. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
continuing the statement which I was making yesterday, I desire to 
call attention to several matters presented to the committee by Sen- 
ator Teller in which I think he is mistaken and acting upon informa- 
tion which is not correct. 

For instance: He told you yesterday that the terminals at the 
head of Cordova Bav which the Alaska Railroad desired were 
identical with the terminals of the Copper River Railway Company 
on Cordova Bay. As a matter of fact, the terminals of the Copper 
River Railway Company, which they designate as being at Cordova, 
are at Eyak, on a strip of land that lies between Eyak Lake and a 
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branch of Cordova Bay, and are some 10 or 11 miles to the south- 
west of the lands at the head of Cordova Bay which the Alaska Rail- 
road Company desires for a terminal. 

The waterway which leads from Cordova Bay up to Eyak is 
small, is shallow, and is only adapted to the class of steamers of 
small size that now run in Alaskan waters. There is no harbor 
there which would be suitable for any large vessels or in which it 
would be safe for any Government vessels to go. 

The reason I mention that is because I desire the committee to 
understand that we are not trying to take anything away from the 
Copper River Railway Company. 

Another point which Senator Teller brought to your attention 
was the fact, as he stated, that the Copper River Railway Company, 
having expended a great deal of money, has already constructed some 
50 miles of this railroad. As a matter of fact, the Copper River 
Railway Company has built about 9 miles of track, and has graded 
perhaps some 10 or 12 miles in addition to that. That is what their 
work shows up to this time. Of course, how much money they have 
spent I can not undertake to say. 

In addition to that Senator Teller criticizes this bill because it 
gives us, as he says, many thousands of acres of tide lands lying in 
front of the lands at Cordova Bay. The situation in that regard 
is this : 

There are thousands of acres at the head of Cordova Bay which 
are low and marshy. Those are what we call highlands; and it is 
upon those lands that we have asked the Government to give us the 
right to make a location and purchase, at the Government price of 
$2.50 an acre, four sections of that land for terminals and town-site 
purposes. We also ask the Government to give us the right to buy 
the tidelands, which are probably about 750 acres in extent, lying 
in front of them, and over which it is necessary for us to go with 
wharves and docks, and which it is necessary to fill in order to make 
that harbor useful for commercial purposes. 

At the suggestion of Senator Patterson, when this bill was before 
the committee last winter, in order that the public might be fully 
protected, a provision was inserted in it that the Secretary of War 
should lay out a pierhead line in front of this town site, and that he 
should lay out a harbor area across those mud flats, which might be 
800 feet in width if he so decided, and stating that harbor area was 
forever reserved to the public and subject to the public use, thereby 
protecting the public forever in its access to this water front. 

That would then give us the right to buy the lands lying back of the 
harbor area which we are required to plat, with ample approaches 
leading to the harbor area in the way of streets, and all subject to 
the control and approval of the Secretary of War for the benefit of 
the public; so that it was not only considered in this committee, but 
it was accepted by Senator Patterson as being satisfactory, and it 
has since been accepted by the House committee, who, when they had 
this matter under consideration last spring, consulted the Secretary 
of the Interior, and this bill was finally drafted there in such form 
as met all the objections which he had raised against the Senate bill 
in the original form. 

Another point in this bill is that this railroad company is given 
the right to acquire from the Government 640 acres of coal land in 
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Alaska, the provision being inserted in the bill that in case we should 
desire to buy a section of coal land that has already been preempted 
by citizens entitled to take up coal lands we must, at the time we 
make the entry, file with the register of the land office an assign- 
ment or relinquishment of the title of the occupant or claimant. 

The reason that provision was put in the bill in the first place was 
this: That, as far as we are advised, all the coal lands in the Con- 
troller Bay region which would be desirable are covered by the loca- 
tions of entrymen, and, without the right to acquire their rights and 
thereafter enter the land, we would simply get nothing. The object 
of putting that in the bill was simply that the railroad might be 
assured 01 a coal supply, because you can not operate a railroad in 
Alaska any more than you can in Minnesota or Dakota unless you 
have fuel for it, and it seemed to us that it was simply a matter of 
wisdom and of business foresight to make provision for that essen- 
tial part of this railroad system. 

I want to say this in a general way : None of these other railroads 
that have been here opposing us and presenting their equities and 
rights, as they conceive them to be, to this committee, have stated to 
you or have given you any assurance that they intend to build a rail- 
road from the ocean to the Yukon River, thereby connecting the sea 
with the great interior water highways of Alaska. If you recall, 
when Mr. Rosene was here last winter, he told you that he was going 
to build a railroad from Valdez over to a point on the Nebesna River 
where Doctor Bratnover had some very valuable copper mines. Now, 
that would be a good thing for the copper mines, and it would be a 
good thing for the country as far as it extended; but he did not 
propone to go within 250 miles of the Yukon River; neither did he 
propose to go to navigable water on the Tanana River. The Copper 
River Railway people tell you in this memorial which Senator Teller 
read here yesterday from their president, Mr. Graves, that they in- 
tend to build from the ocean over to Fairbanks, on the Tanana River. 
If they extended that road some distance, they would get to the head 
of navigation on the Tanana River ; but even then all this vast stretch 
of the Yukon River for 600 miles in American territory would not be 
subserved by that road, except by a trip in a steamboat down the 
Tanana River, and then a trip of 600 miles up the Yukon River. 

The Acting Chairman. You mean east of the mouth of the Tanana 
River. 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir ; east of the mouth of the Tanana River. 

Our idea was (and I think it was the idea that actuated the Presi- 
dent in recommending this matter to Congress in the beginning) that 
as a matter of public policy there ought to be a connection between 
the Pacific Ocean in American territory and the head of navigation 
on the Yukon River, not only for Government purposes, but for the 
accommodation of the people and for the opening up and development 
of the country; and that was the idea which brought us over here 
with the proposition to build this railroad if the Government would 
give us a charter. 

I want to say for the benefit of my distinguished friend, Senator 
Newlands, who has not been here recently, that at the time this bill 
was up for consideration in the committee last winter it contained 
a provision for a Government guaranty of interest on construction 
bonds. Those provisions have all been eliminated from the bill, and 
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the bill as it exists now simply grants us a charter with a right of 
way, and the right to purchase some additional grounds for terminal 
purposes, and the right to purchase, at the Government price of $10 
per acre, one section of 640 acres of coal lands, with the provision 
that if we desire to buy lands which anyone has preempted or occu- 
pied, we must settle with them for their rights, and acquire them so 
as not to do any injustice to anybody. 

Of course, the other general considerations which we have urged 
to this committee before are these : ■ That in the vicinity of Controller 
Bay there is a very great field of the best and highest-grade coal that 
is known to exist anywhere on the shores of the Pacific, either in 
America or in Asia or in Australia or in the Philippines or anywhere 
else. 

Senator Newlands. The vicinitv of what bav? 

Mr. Burleigh. Controller Bav. 

Senator Newlands. That is the bav where vour railroad com- 
mences ? 

Mr. Burleigh. No, sir; we commence at Cordova Bay, which .is 
the only practicable and the best harbor. 

Senator Newlands. That is Cordova Bay? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir; Cordova Bay. Controller Bay, which is 
without a harbor, but is on a bleak coast, is some hundred miles east- 
ward from this point; and this red line [indicating on map] shows 
the main line of our road and the branch into the coal field, for the 
purpose of bringing that coal down to the sea. 

Senator Newlands. Is that the coal land that vou would select? 

Mr. Burleigh. Oh, yes, sir — certainly; we would select a section 
of tjiat land. 

Senator Newlands. How extensive is that area ? Is it known ? 

Mr. Burleigh. The Geological Survey have reported that, as far 
as at present explored and developed, there are about 120 square 
miles of that coal area, with a vast amount of coal contained in it. 
How much more extensive it is I do not know. 

The Acting Chairman. Just as a matter of interest, what is the 
character of that coal ? 

Mr. Burleigh. That coal is a very high-grade semianthracite. In 
the southwest point of the field it is a bituminous coal that makes 
coke, and as you go to the northeast it hardens and becomes a semi- 
anthracite, and finally an anthracite coal. 

The Acting Chairman. I did not w T ant to interrupt you. You 
can go on now. 

Mr. Burleigh. The analyses of some of the best veins of that coal 
show from 79 to about 84 per cent in fixed carbon and a volatile con- 
tent of about 16 per cent. 

Senator Newlands. Has any of that land been entered under ex- 
isting law ? 

Mr. Burleigh. Oh, it is all taken up ; it is all located. 

Senator Newlands. It is all taken up ? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes. I do not know whether any of it has been 
patented or not. There have been patent applications for it, how- 
ever. 

Senator Pjles. Let me ask you this question there, Mr. Burleigh: 
Can you get this section of coal land that you speak of without buy- 
ing out the rights of the settlers? 
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Mr. Burleigh. Oh, no ; we do not expect to do so. 

Senator Piles. There is no vacant coal land there ? 

Mr. Burleigh. Oh, no. This coal land is all covered by the loca- 
tors and prospectors. What we want to do is to put ourselves in a 
position where we can buy a section, and, having bought out the 
locator, enter it and pay the Government for it and get a title to it. 
That is all. 

The Acting Chairman. Is there any other place in Alaska than 
this one that you have described where you get that quality of coal ? 
I mean, is there any other place that this road could reach? 

Mr. Burleigh. No; but on the line of the Alaska Central road, 
some 200 miles to the westward, thev have a coal field called the 
Matanuska coal field, which is also a high quality coal. That coal 
is some 180 miles back from the coast, and while the grade of it is not 
quite as high as this, still it is considered very fine coal, and is so 
spoken of. 

Senator Newlands. Are these coal mines being operated at all 
now ? 

Mr. Burleigh. Oh, no; they have no access whatever to the sea. 
They are being developed ; the people who have them have developed 
them. 

Mr. Graves sent a letter here last winter in relation to this coal, when 
he was protesting against the passage of this bill (as he is to-day), 
in which he stated that his associates had acquired thousands and 
thousands of acres of this Controller Bay coal. Manifestly they 
could not acquire thousands and thousands of acres legally under 
the law, and, as I understand it, the fact is simply that they have 
covered up a lot of that coal land with dummy entrymen. I do not 
believe the Government will ever tolerate that sort of proceeding in 
relation to that land. But whether they do or not, there are other 
thousands and tens of thousands of acres that are held there by citi- 
zens of the United States — prospectors who have gone in and made 
locations — and who want transportation so that they can open up 
their mines or sell them or do something with them. 

Senator Newlands. Who is it that is opposing this bill, you say ? 

Mr. Burleigh'. The Copper River Railway Company. 

Senator Newlands. But you spoke of some man. 

Mr. Burleigh. Mr. Graves, who is the president of the Copper 
River Railway Company, and who is also president of the White 
Pass and Yukon Railway Company. 

Senator Newlands. How many railroads are projected? 

Mr. Burleigh. I should say about six up the Copper River Valley. 

Senator Newlands. Are all of them between different points, or 
some of them between the same points? 

Mr. Burleigh. Well, yes; practically. There are two, for in- 
stance, that have been projected from Valdez across the mountains 
into the Copper River Valley, reaching it at a point about 125 miles 
up the river. Those railroads of course would have no connection 
whatever with this coal field, because thev could not reach it. Then 

• 

there is the Copper River Railway, projected from Eyak. There is 
this Alaska Railroad, projected from Cordova. There are two rail- 
roads, I believe, projected from points near 

Senator Newlands. Have many of them commenced construction, 
outside of the Copper River Railway ? 
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Mr. Burleigh. Oh, yes; the two Valdez roads have done a little 
work. I think thev have built some roads and done a few miles of 
grading, or something of that kind. 

Senator Newlands. Has your company done anything in the way 
of construction? 

Mr. Burleigh. No; nothing except surveys. You see, we have 
never been incorporated yet. We have been criticised a good deal 
for not going ahead and building a railroad, but we have not been 
incorporated. We were criticised yesterday by Senator Teller for not 
having any money in the treasury. We have not any treasury yet, 
because we have not any corporation, and what we are seeking is a 
corporation under a Federal charter. 

This bill has been before this committee so many times that I do 
not feel like taking any more of your time in presenting it, unless 
you wish to ask me some questions on some feature connected with it. 

The Acting Chairman. Are there any other persons to be heard 
this morning ? 

Mr. Burleigh. I do not know. Mr. Waskev, the Delegate from 
Alaska, is present ; Mr. Cushman is here, and Mr. McKenzie. I have 
no other presentation to make. 

Senator Newlands. I presume the whole question has been gone 
over and inquiries made already, has it not ? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes. 

Senator Newlands. Those matters are in the record? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes. 

The Acting Chairman. The charters for the other roads have been 
procured in what way ? 

Mr. Burleigh. They have been procured from various States. 
For instance, the Valdez- Yukon Railroad, from Valdez, has a char- 
ter, I believe, under the laws of New T Jersey and West Virginia. 
They have a double corporation — a railroad company and a holding 
company. The Copper River and Northwestern road, which is also 
projected from Valdez, was incorporated with a capital of $250,000 
under the laws of the State of Nevada. The Copper River Railway 
Company has a Washington charter. That is about as far as I can 
tell you. 

The Acting Chairman. Have these corporations all made locations 
under the general statutes? 

Mr. Burleigh. More or less ; yes. 

Senator Newlands. Under what general statutes? 

The Acting Chairman. Under the laws of the various States. 

Senator Newlands. Do the laws of the United States provide for 
the 'construction in a Territory of a railroad owned by a corporation 
organized under the laws of a State? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir. 

Senator Newlands. They do? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir ; they authorize it and grant a right of way 
and all the practicable features. 

Senator Newlands. Your purpose now is to ask a national charter? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir. 

The Acting Chairman. In what way do you claim that that w r ill 
be an advantage to you? 

Mr. Burleigh. We have always thought it would be an advantage 
to us in financing the road; and besides that there are features about 
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this bill which we think the conditions up there warrant. Under the 
general law a road started at the coast must be finished through to 
the Yukon River within four years ot your rights are forfeited. 
There is a self-operating forfeiture clause. Now it is manifestly im- 
possible to build that road in four years under the conditions existing 
in Alaska. It can not be done. So this bill gives us eight years. 

The Acting Chairman. This bill would open up the Forty-mile 
district and the Mosquito Flats and all that part of Alaska, would 
it not? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir ; and the Tanana Valley. 

Delegate Waskey. Do I understand you to say that all your rights 
would be forfeited if you did not complete the road to the Yukon 
River in four years ? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir ; even the right to the completed portion. 

Delegate Waskey. I may not have read the bill completely. I 
will state to the committee that I agree with Mr. Burleigh in his 
statement that the one thing that is desirable^ looking at the matter 
from the Alaskan standpoint, is the completion of a railroad from 
some point on the ocean to the Yukon River. The gentlemen of the 
committee can rest assured that railroad will be built, not only to 
the Controller Bay coal fields, but to the Chittina copper fields, which 
are the greatest known undeveloped copper properties in the world. 
I can state without exaggeration that railroads will be into both 
of them sometime in the next few years. 

All of these companies that are seeking to build railroads from 
some point on navigable water, on the Gulf of Alaska, to the interior, 
speak of the Yukon and the Tanana rivers as their objective points. 
My own private opinion is that there are not any of them that care 
very much about building to the Yukon or the Tanana. They want 
to get into the Chittina copper field and into, the Controller Bay 
coal field. They have tonnage right in sight there. The tonnage 
along the Yukon is a more speculative matter. It will come. It must 
be developed, but it is bound to be developed. A railroad in there 
would develop it. 

I know of no reason why the United States Government should 
be in any way unwilling to stand behind a national charter to these 
gentlemen; but I think, for the protection not only of the Govern- 
ment, but of Alaska and the people of Alaska, that any land and any 
other rights that you are giving to any railroad company should be 
contingent on their actually building a railroad through to navigable 
waters on the Yukon and operating a railroad there; but let no title 
to land of any kind vest until they have fulfilled all those conditions. 

Mr. Burleigh. Let me call attention to the fact that we receive 
no grant of land. We are given the right to purchase certain 
land on the condition that within five years we must have completed 
250 miles of this line on the way to the Yukon. That carries it away 
by the copper fields. 

Delegate Waskey. Yes ; but pardon me — there is grave danger that 
when you have completed that 250 miles the rest of the road on to 
the Yukon will not be completed. Your rights, in my opinion, 
should not vest until you have reached the interior of Alaska, which 
is the empire we want developed. We will have railroads to the 
Chittina and to the Controller Bay fields. We will get those. 
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Mr. Burleigh. Oh; there is no doubt about that. 

Delegate Waskey. But what we want, and what the people of 
Alaska want, is a railroad to the interior. Let the United States 
Government do everything it can to help a railroad that will build 
to that region ; but let it be a little bit slow about giving anything of 
particular value to any of these railroad companies until they have 
completed and are operating such a railroad. 

Mr. Burleigh. The Government does not give us anything of par- 
ticular value as compared with the cost of building the railroad. 
For instance, it gives us the right to purchase some land at the ter- 
minal, which we can fill up at a cost of perhaps a thousand dollars 
an acre, to make it available for town-site purposes. That land 
amounts in value, at the Government price, to about five or six thou- 
sand dollars; perhaps $7,000. 

Delegate Waskey. Pardon me — the national charter would have a 
tangible value, would it not — an intrinsic value? 

Mr. Burleigh. Do you mean a salable value? 

Delegate Waskey. Perhaps. 

Mr. Burleigh. No; I do not think so. I think it has a credit 
value. 

Delegate Waskey. Yes; a credit value. That I would consider 
something. I would like to see the United States Government give 
you such a charter. 

Mr. Burleigh. I would like to call your attention to this fact, Mr. 
Waskey, which perhaps you have not thought of: There is no rail- 
road company here that is not controlled by men who are interested 
in mining properties in Alaska, except this one. 

Delegate Waskey. Yes. 

Mr. Burleigh. And there is not a man named in this bill, as an 
incorporator in this company, who, as far as I know, has an interest 
in a mine in Alaska of any kind, character, or description. These 
gentlemen got together, after the President made his recommenda- 
tion, for the purpose of building a railroad for transportation pur- 
poses. 

Senator Newlands. What is the distance from Cordova Bay up 
to the Yukon Valley? 

Mr. Burleigh. About 525 miles. 

The Acting Chairman. I want to ask you a question. When I 
was in Alaska I noticed, particularly after getting into the Klon- 
dike and stopping at Dawson, where I saw the great storehouses all 
the way through the interior of Alaska, as we passed down the Yukon 
Kiver, that there were great quantities of Canadian goods sold. I 
w T ant to ask if you can give us the relative distance that .goods 
would have to be transported in going from Skagway, over the Cana- 
dian route, to Dawson, or going from Seattle to Valdez or the Bay 
of Cordova, and then over your road to Eagle, which is the first 
town west of the international boundary line? That is, what will 
be the relative advantage of the two lines with respect to getting 
American goods into the interior of Alaska ? 

Mr. Burleigh. I will state that in this way: From "Seattle to 
Skagway by the ocean route is about 1,000 miles. From Skagway to 
White Horse Rapids over the White Pass and Yukon Railroad is 
112 miles. 

K a t— 07 8 
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The Acting Chairman. That is the railroad of Which Mi*. Graves 
is president, is it not? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes. 

The Acting Chairman. And it is an English corporation or a 
Canadian corporation ? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes ; a Canadian corporation. Then by river from 
White Horse Rapids to Dawson 

The Acting Chairman. All in British Columbia? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes — is about 450 miles. Then from Dawson to 
Eagle, which is across the line on the American side, is about J) 5 or 
100 miles. 

The Acting Chairman. That aggregates how much? 

Senator Piles. About 1,700 miles. 

Mr. Burleigh. It would be about 1,750 miles. Now, from Seattle 
to Eagle by this route would be as follows : From Seattle to Cordova 
Bay, about 1,250 miles; and then by rail into Eagle, about 500 miles. 
It would be just about the same distance. 

There is another thing to which I want to call your attention, and 
that is this: We do not control the freight rates of the White Pass 
and Yukon Railroad, and so far they have charged just about what 
they please. But under the provisions of this bill this railroad is 
subject to the control not only of Congress, but of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as to rates for railroad carriage and telephone 
service and all that sort of thing. 

Senator Newlands. Those rates would be considered interstate 
commerce rates, would thev ? 

Mr. Burleigh. No; but we are made subject to the Commission by 
the bill itself. This is territory of the United States.. 

Senator Newlands. You provide that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission can fix your rates ? 

Mr. Burleigh. Oh, yes. They have the same right to supervise us 
that they have to supervise the roads in the United States. 

The Acting Chairman. One question further. The new Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railroad is going to terminate where ? 

Mr. Burleigh. At Port Timsah. 

The Acting Chairman. And how far north of Seattle is that? 

Mr. Burleigh. That is five or six hundred miles north of Seattle. 

The Acting Chairman. Then when that road is completed it will 
give the Canadian products a route to Eagle that will be 500 miles 
nearer than the route from Seattle ? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir; it will give them a Canadian port 500 
miles nearer to all this country than any port in the United States. 

Senator Newlands. Are there any provisions in this bill that guard 
against overcapitalization, or watering of stock? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir. The bill itself provides what the capital 
shall be— $20,000,000, divided into 200,000 shares of $100 each, and 
that all these shares shall be of the same class, and not part preferred 
and part common. They are all to be of the same class. 

Senator Newlands. Will that stock be fully paid-up stock? 

Mr. Burleigh. I do not know whether it will be or not. 

Senator Newlands. Suppose you should issue it for 25 cents on the 
dollar, then you would have an overcapitalized road, would you not? 

Mr. Burleigh. Then we should have to bond it and raise the 
monev on the bonds. 
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Senator Xewlands. And you would have a parent capital stock 
upon which, later on, you would expect to pay dividends ? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes ; and you can not build a railroad in any other 
wav. I do not believe there has ever been a railroad built in this 
country on the money paid in on the capital stock. 

Senator Xewlands. You think, then, that it would be unwise to 
have any provision in the law preventing the nominal capital stock 
being above the actual amount of money paid in? 

Mr. Burleigh. Why, yes; because I think that the capital stock 
depends altogether upon the value of the property and its earning 
power. 

Representative Cushman. The White Pass road was practically 
built out of the earnings of the road, was it not ? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes. Take the White Pass road, for instance. 
Of course it was built at the time of what was called the " Klondike 
rush," and within fourteen or fifteen months it earned 80 per cent 
of the cost of the road, and it has several times increased its capital 
stock in order to keep the apparent profits down. It has several 
times done that. 

Senator Xewlands. If this road earned 80 per cent upon the 
capital stock, upon the amount put in 

Mr. Burleigh. We do not expect that. 

Senator Xewlands (continuing). You would expect that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission would reduce its rates, would vou 
not? # 

Mr. Burleigh. Why, certainly; I would expect the people of 
Alaska to complain against them and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to regulate them. 

Mr. McKenzie. I believe their capital stock now is over $13,000,- 
000 in 112 miles. 

Mr. Burleigh. I do not know what it is. 

Senator Xewlands. That would be how much a mile? 

Mr. Burleigh. It is 112 miles; how much would that be? It 
would be over $100,000 a mile, would it not? 

Senator Xewlands. Over $100,000 a mile. What did it cost? 

Mr. Burleigh. It cost about $4,000,000. It is a narrow-gauge 
road. 

Senator Xewlands. That would be $25,000 a mile? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes. 

Senator Xewlands. So that it is capitalized, for four times its 
actual cost ? 

Mi. Burleigh. Yes. 

Senator Xewlands. The tendency of all modern legislation is 
against that kind of license. 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes. 

Senator Piles. That road is principally in Canadian territory. 

Representative Cushman. Xineteen miles of it is in American ter- 
ritory. 

Mr. Burleigh. My idea about the capitalization of this project 
would be that in raising the capital to build this road it would be 
necessary to sell bonds and probably give a bonus of stock with the 
bonds to get the money. The road will cost, according to our esti- 
mates, to build and complete and equip with the terminal facilities 
about $20,000,000. It will require that much of an actual cash outlay. 
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Senator Newlands. So far as a national charter is concerned, I 
believe in a national charter. I do not believe any State should be 
permitted to give a charter to a corporation to construct a railroad 
m any Territory of the United States or in any other State. I favor 
a national incorporation act for all interstate railroads, and of course 
I would be favorable, therefore, to an act incorporating a railroad in 
the Territory of Alaska, provided it had proper restrictions. 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes. 4 

Senator Newlands. But I believe that some control should be 
given over the amount of the bond and stock issue; that it should 
be either limited in the law itself to the amount of cash actually paid 
in, or, if it is a speculative enterprise which would require some ^ 

leeway in the way of stock bonuses, etc., I would provide that no 1 

stock or bonds should be issued without the approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, so that the entire scheme of financing 
would be submitted to some Government board and passed upon, 
with a view to preventing excessive issues. I should expect them to 
deal pretty liberally in the case of a speculative railroad of this kind. 

The Acting Chairman. Have you looked over this charter ? 

Senator Newlands. I have just glanced over it, and I saw no such 
provision. 

The Acting Chairman. It is nearly time for us to adjourn, and 
there are so few members of the committee present this morning 
that it will be utterly impossible for us to take it iy? in the committee 
and pass upon it. It occurred to me that it might be better for you 
to take it and look it over with the representative of the road. 

Senator Newlands. I will state that I drew up a bill myself this 
last session, which has never really come up for action, entitled "An 
act for the formation of national corporations "—Senate bill 6287. 
I would like you to look that over and see how far you would be ' 

willing to have the provisions of that bill, or some of them, incorpo- i 

rated in this bill. 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir ; I will be very glad to do so. 

Senator Newlands. I will look this bill over, also. When will this 
matter come up again ? 

The Acting Chairman. That depends upon the chairman, who 
Is not here this morning. He is detained. He will call us together, { 

I suppose, at some convenient time. 

The Clerk. On call, if it is agreeable, Senator. 

Senator Newlands. I think, also, that we ought to provide in the 
bill for a plan of taxation. 

Mr. Burleigh. We are subject to taxation now. 

Senator Newlands. I know you are subject to taxation; but one i 

of these days your corporation will be a big political factor in either 
the Territory or the State of Alaska, unless we fix your taxes abso- 
lutely in the law. 

Mr. Burleigh. My judgment is that the way to tax a railroad 
Is to tax it on its gross receipts. 

Senator Newlands. That is what I think. 

Mr. Burleigh. That is my judgment about it; just as the Illinois 
Central Railroad is taxed in the State of Illinois. 

(The committee thereupon adjourned to meet at the call of the 
chairman.) 
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Committee on Territories, 

United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C, Friday, February 1, 1907. 

The committee met at 10.30 a. m. 

Present: Senators Beveridge (chairman). Nelson, Kean, Piles, and 
Newlands. 

Present also: Hon. Francis W. Cushman, a Representative from 
the State of Washington ; Mr. D. A. McKenzie, and Mr. Andrew F. 
Burleigh. 

STATEMENT OF MR. ANDREW F. BURLEIGH. 

The Chairman. Mr. Burleigh, I have heard somewhere, just where 
I do not know, a statement made to the effect that what is known as 
the copper trust is interested in the immense copper deposits to which 
the railroad runs that is in opposition to the railroad provided for 
in the bill which we are now considering. Do you know anything 
about that ? 

Mr. Burleigh. I do not know anything about it. I understand 
this, that since the last session of Congress some of the large copper 
interests have become interested to some extent in the Copper River 
Railway Company, which is the company represented by Mr. Graves. 
I think perhaps there is no doubt about that. But I could not say 
that they have any desire to keep the Alaskan copper out of the 
world's market. My impression would be that they would rather be 
in favor of getting it into the market. 

The Chairman. That was not my understanding. My impres- 
sion — it does not amount to more than an impression — was that if 
they controlled the output they would of course control the price'; 
there would not be any competition. 

Mr. Burleigh. There is no doubt that they desire to control the 
output. 

Senator Kean. Are the people interested in your corporation here 
the owners of copper mines ? 

Mr. Burleigh. No, sir; nor any other kind of mines in Alaska. 

Senator Newlands. There is nothing to prevent them, however, 
from becoming the owners of copper mines ? 

Mr. Burleigh. Certainly not. 

Senator Xewlands. Do you know anything about the tendency in 
Alaska to consolidate the valuable interests there in mining, railways, 
etc., in particularly strong corporations or syndicates? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes; I know that there is such a tendency. 

Senator Newlands. Can you give any illustrations of it? 

Mr. Burleigh. I know that people who represent very large copper 
interests had their experts in Alaska last summer looking over the 
various properties, getting points on them, and acquiring them as far 
as they could. 

Senator Xewlands. Do you know whether or not those people are 
interested in any of the railway enterprises there? 

Mr. Burleigh. I just made the statement that I understand recently 
they have become interested in this Copper River Railway Company, 
which Mr. Graves represents. 

Senator Newlands. Is that the only railroad company that is op- 
posing your franchise ? 
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Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir; as far as I know. 

The Chairman. And Mr. Graves is also the president of the White 
Pass Company? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes. 

The Chairman. So that it amounts to this, that the White Pass 
and Yukon Railway, which controls the present transportation of 
products into Alaska and is a Canadian corporation; the projected 
Copper River Railway, of which Mr. Graves is also president, and 
certain copper interests which you say have been acquiring the cop- 
per territory up there — those, as I understand, are the forces that are 
resisting the grant of your right? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir. 

Senator Newlands. I will say, in this connection, that I received a 
letter from Hon. John Shafroth, formerly a Member of Congress 
from Colorado, inclosing a petition from the Copper River Railway 
Company, signed by S. H. Graves, president, protesting against this 
franchise, which he asked me to present. I presume it can be put in 
the record ? 
< The Chairman. Certainly. 

Senator Kean. I presume that is the same one that Senator Teller 
had? 

Senator Nelson. It is the same one. 

The Chairman. I think you will find, Senator, that it is already 
in the record. Senator Teller read it and commented on it. 

Senator Newlands. I just wanted to call attention to one thing. 
The nub of the statement is in the following sentence : 

" Your petitioner contends that the creating of such a national cor- 
poration would be the giving by Congress of an unfair advantage 
over your petitioner, which has in good faith expended and is now 
expending large sums of money in the construction of its railway, in 
favor of a company which has done practically nothing toward the 
construction of a railway except to apply to Congress for special 
privileges." 

It goes on to contend that if any national charter is to be created at 
all it should be under a general incorporation act. 
. Senator Nelson. That is the same thing that Senator Teller pre- 
sented. 

The petition referred to is as follows : 

The Senate of the United States. 

Gentlemen : The undersigned respectfully petitions you not to 
favorably report H. R. 18337, entitled " A bill to aid in the construc- 
tion of a railroad, telegraph, and telephone line in the district of 
Alaska," or any bill that may be substituted therefor, and as grounds 
therefor state : 

That your petitioner, the Copper River Railway Company, is a 
corporation, incorporated and organized under the laws of the State 
of Washington for the purpose of building a railroad from Cordova, 
on Cordova Bay, Alaska, up the Copper River to Tanana Junction, 
on the Tanana River. 

That it has proceeded to survey and locate the definite line of its 
pailway in accordance with the general right-of-way act of Congress 
for railroads in Alaska. That in doing so it maintained a force of 
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surveyors in the field during all the past winter at a great cost, which 
force suffered great hardships from the severity of the weather. That 

?rour petitioner has expended more than $50,000 in surveys, definite 
ocation, and plats of its railway line. 

That within the past year it has expended for terminals at Cordova 
for its line more than $50,000. 

That it is at work now and has been for more than eight months 
last past in grading its roadbed, in laying track upon the same, and 
in equipping its lines with engines, cars, etc. #That it has expended 
in such work more than $400,000, or, including surveys and the pur- 
chase of terminals, more than $500,000. 

That your petitioner has made these expenditures relying upon 
the fact that by said general right-of-way act of Congress railroad 
companies were invited to construct railroads in Alaska, and believing 
that any company so risking its capital in such an enterprise under 
such general law would at least meet with favor and encouragement 
from Congress. 

That the bill which your petitioner is protesting against grants 
a national charter to certain gentlemen to construct a railroad from 
Cordova Bay up the Copper River, paralleling the line of your 
petitioner for hundreds of miles into the interior of Alaska. 

If any company incorporated under the general laws of any State 
desires to build such a parallel road under the general right-of-way 
act of Congress for railroads in Alaska, your petitioner could not 
object, but for Congress to grant a national charter and special privi- 
leges to a company to build a railroad up the Copper River, as indi- 
cated, does that which in effect permits such company to go into the 
financial markets of the world and contend that such national cor- 
poration has been selected by Congress as the great company to 
construct a railroad up the Copper River into the interior of Alaska, 
and to contend that the bonds of such national corporation would 
have a special value by reason of such selection by Congress as 
against the bonds in the market of any other road over the same 
route, organized under the general laws of a State, and constructing 
its railroad under the general right-of-way act of Congress. 

Your petitioner contends that the creating of such a national cor- 
poration would be the giving by Congress of an unfair advantage 
over your petitioner, which has in good faith expended and is now 
expending large sums of money in the construction of its railway, 
in favor of a company which has done practically nothing toward 
the construction oia railway except to apply to Congress for special 
privileges. 

If Congress desires to have the Alaskan railways operated under 
national charters, then your petitioner contends that such national 
charters should be provided for by general laws, so it could avail 
itself of the great prestige and power such a national charter would 
give. - 

The bill protested against also gives additional grants and right 
to purchase lands at low price not given by the general right-of-way 
act of Congress, and is, therefore, a discrimination against your pe- 
titioner and all other railroad enterprises for the development of 
Alaska. 

It is the opinion of your petitioner, and of many others interested 
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in the welfare and development of Alaska, that the passage of such 
a bill would tend materially to delay, discourage, and hamper the 
construction and completion of all railroad work now under way or 
projected. 

Your petitioner therefore respectfully requests that the bill be not 
favorably reported. 
Respectfully submitted. 

The Copper River Railway Company, 
By S. H. Graves, President. 

Dated this 10th day of December, 1906. 

Senator Newlands. May I ask the gentleman to put into the rec- 
ord now, orally, the statement that he made regarding this tendency 
of the great interests to absorb and consolidate almost all of the valu- 
able interests in Alaska ? 

The Chairman. Certainly. 

STATEMENT OF MR. D. A. McKENZIE. 

Senator Newlands. Mr. McKenzie, you made a statement a few 
moments ago regarding the tendency toward the absorption and con- 
solidation of the valuable properties of Alaska in combinations and 
syndicates. Will you please state that now, so that it may go into 
the record ? 

Mr. McKenzie. The American Smelter Company, which I believe 
is known as the Guggenheims, have acquired the control of all the 
placer mines about Dawson, and, I understand, are now acquiring the 
control of the ground in the Forty-mile country on the American 
side, and also of the Copper River. 

The Chairman. That is, the copper deposits on the Copper River? 

Mr. McKenzie. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kean. I do not believe it is the smelter company. I think 
it is the exploration company, is it not ? 

Mr. McKenzie. You never can tell what those fellows are. I do 
not know. They generally go into the country and send experts. 

The Chairman. Do you mean the Guggenheim Exploration Com- 
pany? 

Senator Kean. Yes, sir; an enormous concern. I think nearly 
half of your incorporators are interested in it, are they not ? 

Mr. McKenzie. None of them that I know of. Their methods are 
these: They go into the country and send their experts around to 
give the country a black eye. They blacken every foot of it, until 
everybody is frightened, and the first thing you know they have got 
the whole thing bottled up. That is the thing in a nutshell. And if 
they get that railroad up there to-day they beat out all the competi- 
tion — run them out. of the country. Every miner in that country is 
at their mercy — and they have not very much mercy, I guess, from 
what I hear about them. 

Senator Kean. Have you any information that they are interested 
in this Copper River Railway Company ? 

Mr. McKenzie. Yes, sir; I have been told by a great many people 
that that is a fact, and I do not think there is anv doubt of it 

Senator Newlands. Would it serve your purpose if a general 
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national law applicable to Territories, or to that particular Territory, 
were passed, permitting all other corporations the same rights and 
privileges that you ask for ? 

Mr. McKenzie. Why, yes. We would not care how many others 
you gave the same privilege to. All we want is the ground we need 
for our own use there. 

Senator Newlands. And you claim that your demand, regarding 
land grant, etc., is so moderate that it could be applied to any other 
corporation without injury to the United States or the Territory? 

Mr. McKenzie. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Senator, were you here last year when the history 
of this company's efforts to locate a harbor, resulting in their finding 
Cordova Bay, was given? That is where they are asking this grant. 

Senator Newlands. I was not at the hearing, but I know some- 
thing of the facts. 

Mr. McKenzie. I was with a party that went down the Copper 
River and examined this route; and after all these people had come 
before the committee and told them it was impossible — impractica- 
ble — we found this Cordova Bay; found a harbor there. The only 
persons in the world who could have any claim to it would be the 
Indians, who had some bear traps set there. 

Now, that looks like a large tract of land for a railroad to use, but 
as a matter of fact that land is all lowland, and a large amount of 
money must be spent in the way of dredging and filling it up to make 
it habitable. An individual could not go there and fill up one par- 
ticular lot without tremendous expense. There is some loose material 
lying around on the mountain there, and the only way is to go out on 
those mud flats with a hydraulic dredge ; there is electric power that 
can be had in the country, and in that way it could be put in good 
shape, probably for 6 or 7 cents a yard, by a company that has got 
money enough and has the proper apparatus. 

The Chairman. As I remember, that provision of the bill^was 
carefully gone over, Senator Newlands — and Senator Nelson can tell 
me if I am wrong — so that it provides that, except the points by 
which this railroad could get down to the water, there is nothing to 
prevent any other railroad from getting down to the water through 
any other portion of the town ; so that the bill is so arranged as not 
to provide for a monopoly of that bay. 

Senator Nelson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a statement 
of what I know about this situation. I was up in that country three 
years ago, and took pains to investigate the conditions, so that I know 
something about them. In order that you mav understand what I 
say, I am going to call attention to this map. This black dotted line 
[indicating] is the boundary line between British Columbia and our 
country. This [indicating] is the disputed strip that we lately settled 
with Canada. It runs over here along the ridge of the mountains to 
the 141st meridian and then turns there [indicating]. 

Under present conditions, the only railroad leading into the interior 
of Alaska is a railroad built from Skagway at the head of Lynn 
Canal. Lynn Canal is an inlet of the sea. There is an inner passage 
from Seattle up through this archipelago of islands to Skagway, 
about nine or ten hundred miles. Then comes the White Pass Rail- 
road, a road of about 112 miles. About 30 miles of that road is in 
our country, up to the top of the mountain; and the balance of the 
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road is in Canadian territory. It runs down to a place called White 
Horse, the head of navigation on the Yukon River. 

The Chairman. Let me ask you a question. This railroad that 
you are describing is, as I have understood, a Canadian railroad, 
built by Canadian capital? 

Senator Nelson. It is Canadian capital, and a Canadian company; 
and Mr. Graves, who is opposing this bill, is at the head of that com- 
pany. 

Senator Newlands. What is the name of that company? 

Senator Nelson. That is the White Pass and Yukon Railway 
Company. 

The Chairman. It connects, you say, with the head of navigation 
on the Yukon ? 

Senator Nelson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And the Yukon, of course, is the great passageway 
for all the commerce up there. Does this railroad also control the 
steamboat lines going up that river ? 

Senator Nelson. I am coming to that. This railroad company is 
connected with steamboat lines, both Canadian and American — Ameri- 
can lines that run from Seattle and Canadian lines that run from 
Vancouver and British Columbia. This railroad strikes the head- 
waters of the Yukon River at White Horse. It is not strictlv the 
Yukon ; it is a tributary of it, the Lewes River. It does not become 
the Yukon until you get down here to the junction of the Pelly River; 
then it becomes the Yukon proper. From White Horse, where the 
railroad ends, down to Dawson is in the neighborhood of 500 miles. 
Dawson is in the Klondike country, in Yukon Territory, and there 
tho Canadians have a line of steamboats connecting with that rail- 
road. They also have a line of winter stages running in connection 
with that railroad clear to Dawson. Under present conditions that 
railroad dominates the inlets to Alaska. The only other way you 
can get in there is when navigation is open and ships can come from 
Seattle, go up through the Aleutian Archipelago at Dutch Harbor, 
come into the Arctic Ocean, and over here [indicating] , and come up 
the Yukon River. But they can not get in there except very late in 
the season. Navigation is not open generally until about the 1st of 
July. It closes very early, I think in October. Am I not right, Mr. 
Cushman ? 

Mr. Cushman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. October or the 1st of November. That is the 
only way we can get in there and control the interior of that great 
Yukon Valley. The Canadians, through the White Pass Railroad 
here, control that whole trade down the river. 

Now, this company here — these gentlemen — to my knowledge, a 
year ago last summer had an exploring party up there exploring a 
line of railroad. I think I was somewhat to blame. After I came 
back from Alaska I could see the importance of building a railroad 
within Yukon Territory from the Gulf of Alaska here [indicating] — 
this is called the Gulf of Alaska — either from Valdez or some other 
point, through the interior, connecting with Eagle on the Yukon. 
That is the first point in American territory on the Yukon River. 

The Chairman. That, in a word, would give the control of the 
transportation in that whole Yukon territory to Americans? 
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Senator Nelson. A railroad along that blue line to Eagle — there is 
a military post there called Fort Egbert 

The Chairman. How long a distance? 

Senator Nelson. It is over 400 miles. But I want to call your 
attention to the fact that Eagle, on the Yukon, is the first point in 
American territory that you strike in coming down the river. Eagle 
is 12 miles from the boundary line. By building a railroad from 
here over to Eagle 3^011 would dominate the whole trade of the Yukon 
Valley and the Tanana Valley, whereas now it is controlled by the 
White Pass company. 

When I came back from Alaska I became very much impressed 
with the importance of building a railroad there. The first thing 
I did when I came back was to call the attention of our great railroad 
man in Minnesota, Mr. Hill, to the importance of having an American 
line there, instead of having the Canadians control it. Mr. Hill said 
he had his hands full and could not do anything about it. So I 
dropped the matter; paid no more attention to it. Still it was my 
notion that w T e needed an American line. These gentlemen went to 
work a year ago last summer and ran an exploring expedition from 
Copper Center down to the coast. Now, it was always a question 
where to begin at the coast. To get over the divide from Valdez you 
had to cross over one of two summits; and it was a very difficult 
passage. When I was at Valdez three years ago last summer I took 
pains to go out on horseback on the trail, through what they call the 
Keystone Canyon, into Dutch Flat, where I saw the summit of the 
pass. It looked to me very difficult to get over that pass, or one fur- 
ther below\ 

These gentlemen a year ago last summer, as I said, went to Copper 
Center and ran an exploring expedition clear down to the mouth of 
the river — Valdez is off this side [indicating], to the north of the 
mouth of the river — and there they found this Cordova Bay, which I 
think, from all I have been able to learn about it, is probably the best 
place for a harbor. They went to some expense, just how much I do 
not know. They came here before Congress to get a bill passed incor- 
porating them as a national company and giving them some little 
extra land for stations, terminals, etc. As soon as that matter was 
pending, in the dead of last winter, these White Pass people, of Avhich 
Mr. Graves was the president, hurried on and got an incorporation 
in the State of Washington, filed a plat in the Interior Department, 
and w r ent in there to head these people off. 

Now, what I fear about this White Pass Company — and that is a 
thing that these gentlemen have been referring to — is that they want 
to get control of this canyon through here, where only -one road can 
well be built, and build up to these copper mines and stop. 

The Chairman. How far is it from Valdez to Cordova Bav ? 

Senator Nelson. I should think from 100 to 150 miles. 

Mr. McKenzie. From 150 to 200 miles. 

Senator Nelson. You will see that the interest of these White Pass 
people is not to build a through line, to Eagle, because that would 
hurt their other line — the Canadian line. Their object is to get con- 
trol of this canyon and build up to these copper mines and stop there. 

The Chairman. And that will shut out all competition with them ? 

Senator Nelson. Exactly. Now, what we want is a through 
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American line from the Gulf to Alaska — I do not care where — up 
to Eagle, on the Yukon River, and my honest opinion is that this com- 
pany has simply gone in to head off American companies, get control 
of that canyon, build up to those copper mines and stop, which 
would leave the White Pass Railroad still with a monopoly of the 
trade. Here is the canyon [indicating], coming up through the di- 
vide from Cordova Bay. On one side is Childs Glacier. There is a 
chain of mountains running back from the coast a little distance all 
along, and the Copper River cuts through the mountain divide there. 
It is very difficult to come up from Cordova Bay; you will strike 
first, on one side, what is called Childs Glacier, and on the other side 
Miles Glacier, and to get around these two glaciers would probably 
involve two big bridges over the Copper River. The pass is so nar- 
row that but one road can be built there. 

Senator Newlands. Do you mean only one track could be built 
there ? 

Senator Nelson. I think only one conveniently, on one side. It is 
a possibility that they could build on the other side of the river. 

Senator Newlands. Could not a double track be built on one side ? 

Senator Nelson. Possibly. Now, what I fear, and what I believe, 
is that this White Pass company has gone in to head off these other 
gentlemen — and they came in after these other gentlemen had made 
their exploration, to my certain knowledge — to get control of that 
canyon and that country up there, and build up here a piece of the 
way, to the copper mines, and then stop and leave us without any 
connection to the Yukon River. 

The Chairman. The result of which would be twofold: First, to 
shut out American competition from control of the Yukon waterway 
of Alaska, which is now in the sole control of the Canadian com- 
pany- 



Senator Nelson. Yes. 

The Chairman. And, second, to get exclusive control of these 
enormous copper deposits? 

Senator Nelson. I do not care so much about that, but what I fear 
is that when these Canadians get up to those copper mines they will 
stop there and will not give us a through line to the Yukon, which we 
need. 

You have heard my statement, Mr. Cushman. You live in Wash- 
ington. What do you think of it ? 

Mr. Cushman. In my judgment, from what I know about it, the 
Senator has described very accurately the situation, as I understand 
it. There was very little talk of a railway in this location until Mr. 
Burleigh and his associates came before the Territorial committees 
of the two Houses and asked for a Federal charter. After that a 
number of companies seemed to spring up very suddenly, among 
others this company of which Mr. Graves is president. I do not wish 
to reflect upon the motives of anyone else, but it has never appeared 
to me that the people behind the Graves movement were in earnest 
about desiring to build a road as much as they were to head off com- 
petition. 

Senator Nelson. To head off this other road, you mean? 

Mr. Cushman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Newlands. Is it a fact that the president of the White 
Pass Railroad is the president of the Canadian company? 
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Senator Nelson. Yes, sir; the same man is president of both 
companies. I have a letter from Mr. Graves in my files here pro- 
testing against this bill ; and I know that when I was up there Mr. 
Graves was president of the company. 

Senator Newlands. Assuming that we pass this bill; is there any- 
thing to prevent the owners of the White Pass company from, acquir- 
ing this very charter ? 

The Chairman. Nothing whatever. Their only objection is this, 
that they are going ahead, in good faith, as they put it, to build this 
road, and do not want anybody else to have advantages that they do 
not have. 

Senator Nelson. My point is that this Copper River Company 
never intend to build through to the Yukon. 

ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF MR. ANDREW F. BURLEIGH. 

Senator Newlands. Mr. Burleigh, did you examine Senate bill 
6287, a bill for the national incorporation of railways, which I intro- 
duced in the Senate? 

Mr. Burleigh. Yes, sir; I did. 

Senator Newlands. With a view to seeing whether or not it could 
be so changed as to make it a Territorial bill and adaptable to your 
requirements ? 

Mr. Burleigh. No; I did not examine it for that purpose. The 
idea that I had when I looked at it was the suggestion you made to 
me in regard to making provision for taxation. I will say this, 
that if the committee saw fit to amend this bill, providing for a tax 
to be paid on the gross earnings after the completion of the rail- 
road, if it was not too onerous, there would be no objection to it. 

Senator Nelson. Is not that provided for in the Alaska law ? 

Mr. Burleigh. That provides for taxation on each mile of rail- 
road operated at the rate of $100 per year; but the Senator's idea 
was to have a tax on earnings. 

Senator Newlands. That is all, Mr. Burleigh. 

Mr. Burleigh. May I say a few words more on this subject ? 

The Chairman. Certainly. 

Mr. Burleigh. When this bill was pending here last winter, Mr. 
JShafroth came here as the representative of the White Pass and 
Yukon interests and suggested certain changes in this bill. Senator 
Patterson came to Senator Burnham and myself — I was called in — 
and we agreed to those changes and they were incorporated in the 
bill. So that the bill as it stands to-day was acceptable to them at 
that time. 

Senator Newlands. Mr. Chairman, I will ask that this bill which 
I submitted to Mr. Burleigh be put into the record, so that it can be 
considered with a view to seeing whether it can not be shaped so as 
to suit this particular corporation and others like it. 

The Chairman. Very well. 
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The bill referred to (S. 6287) is as follows: 

[S. 6287. Fifty-ninth Congress, first session.] 

A BILL For the formation of national corporations for railroad and naviga- 
tion lines engaged in interstate and foreign commerce. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress asse'mhled, That any number 
of persons not less than fifteen may, under and subject to the require- 
ments and conditions in this act provided, form a corporation for the 
purpose of constructing, equipping, maintaining, improving, and ex- 
tending, and, as a common carrier, operating, a line or lines of rail- 
road or navigation between points in different States of the United 
States, or between a State and a Territory, or in a Territory, or be- 
tween a State and the District of Columbia, or between the United 
States and foreign countries, or for the purpose of acquiring by pur- 
chase or lease and operating any such line or lines of railroad or 
navigation already constructed or established, or for all of such pur- 
poses. 

POWERS. 

Sec. 2. That every corporation organized under this act shall have 
powers and be subject to restrictions as follows: 

(a) To assume a corporate name, and under such name to have 
corporate succession for a period stated in its certificate of incorpora- 
tion, and if no other period be therein named, such succession shall be 
perpetual. 

(b) To sue and be sued in its corporate name. 

(c) To issue bonds and capital stock as hereinafter provided. 

(d) To adopt, use, and alter a corporate seal. 

(e) To elect all necessary officers and appoint managers and agents 
as hereinafter provided. 

(f ) To hold, purchase, convey, mortgage, or lease such real or per- 
sonal property as the lawful purposes of the corporation may require, 
including the right to acquire and hold the capital stock or bonds, 
or both, of other railroad corporations and corporations properly sub- 
sidiary or incidental to the management and operation or the railroad 
business, including navigation lines, and to lease the property of such 
other corporations: Provided, That such right to acquire and hold 
capital stock of other railroad corporations and corporations so sub- 
sidiary thereto shall be exercised only by a national railway corpora- 
tion which itself operates the railroad or navigation lines of which 
the stock is so acquired and held. 

(g) To manage its business, make contracts, incur liabilities, and 
borrow money, subject to the requirements or provisions or other con- 
ditions in this act contained. 

(h) To make by-laws not inconsistent with the laws applicable to 
such corporation or the rules of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

CAPITALIZATION . 

Sec. 3. That such corporation shall provide for and issue only such 
amount of bonds and stocks as may be necessary for such construction 
or purchase or for the improvement or equipment of the railroad and 
navigation lines constructed, established, or acquired, together with 
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the proper cost of organizing and promoting the company and the 
amount of capital reasonably required in addition for working capi- 
tal. No bonds or stock shall be issued except for money paid or for 
property acquired at its actual cash value. The issuance of stock or 
bonds and the amount thereof shall in every case be subject to the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission, which shall grant 
full public hearings in relation thereto, and of such hearings public 
notice shall be given by or under the direction of the Commission. 
The United States shall be represented at such hearing by the Attor- 
ney-General or one of his assistants. The Commission shall certify 
in writing to the incorporators or to the corporation its determina- 
tion, and shall record the same in its records, and all bonds and stock 
not issued in compliance with such determination i h'lli be void as 
against such corporation. 

CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION. 

Sec. 4. That the original incorporators shall sign and acknowledge 
a certificate setting forth the following facts: 

(a) The name of the company, which shall contain the words 
" National Railway Companjv' and which shall not be the same as 
that of any other corporation organized under this act or sufficiently 
similar thereto to cause confusion therewith.' 

(b) Nature of the business proposed to be engaged in. 

(c) Duration of corporate existence. 

(d) Principal place of business. 

(e) Route of railway already built. 

(f ) Route of railway proposed to be built. 

(g) The proposed amount of bonds and stock, which shall be de- 
termined as provided in section three, and the respective amounts, 
conditions, and privileges of the separate classes of stock if it is 
desired to have more than one class. 

(h) The par value of the shares. 

(i) The number of shares subscribed by each incorporator. 

The said certificate, together with the engineer's report provided 
for under section six in cases where such report is required, shall be 
submitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission, which shall di- 
rect such amendments therein or additions thereto as may be deemed 
necessary, and shall, when such certificate is in conformity to law 
and in other respects is approved by the Commission, indorse the 
approval of the Commission thereon, and record the said certificate, 
with such indorsement, and the day and hour of the submission of the 
approved certificate, in proper books kept by the Commission for 
such purpose. The corporate existence shall commence with such 
day and hour, and such record and a duly certified copy thereof shall 
be prima facie evidence of such corporate existence. 

FINDING OF PUBLIC NECESSITY. 

Sec. 5. That in case such certificate shall provide for the construc- 
tion or establishment of new lines of railroad or navigation, the 
Commission, as a condition precedent to such corporate existence, and 
before approving such certificate, shall determine after public hear- 
ing whether public convenience and necessity require the building of 
such new lines, said determination and the method of arriving thereat 
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to be in accordance with rules established by said Commission. If 
such determination shall be to approve the construction aforesaid, 
it shall be recorded with said certificate of incorporation. If such 
certificate shall provide for the acquisition, by purchase, lease, or 
otherwise, of any line already constructed or in course of construc- 
tion, it shall be lawful for the Commission, after hearing, to deny 
the filing of such certificate, if in its judgment, after public hearing, 
audi acquisition would be detrimental to the public interest. But if 
the Commission shall approve such acquisition, as in the public 
interest, its determination shall in like manner be recorded with said 
certificate of incorporation. 

The construction, extension, or acquisition of additions to any line 
or lines of railroad or navigation, or the acquisition of any other 
lines or parts of lines or shares of stock in other companies as afore- 
said, by any company incorporated under this act, is hereby pro- 
hibited unless and until such construction, extension, or acquisition 
shall receive the approval of the Commission, as of public necessity 
or in the public interest, upon application therefor duly filed and 
public hearing held; and any such approval shall be stated by the 
Commission in writing, with its reasons therefor, and recorded in 
its records. 

ENGINEER'S REPORT. 

Sec. 6. That no certificate of incorporation provided for in this 
act shall be filed or recorded unless the same is accompanied by the 
sworn report of one or more skillful engineers, showing the char- 
acter, structure, grades, cost of duplication, cost of construction, and 
the manner of construction of the road or roads, line or lines, pro- 
posed to be built, established, or acquired, and containing statements 
in relation to such other matters as rules adopted by the Commis- 
sion may require. 

meeting of stockholders. 

Sec. 7. That the Commission shall establish rules governing the 
first and other meetings of stockholders, notices thereof and quorums 
required thereat, the election of the board of directors, executive com- 
mittee, president and other officers of the company, and for the adop- 
tion of by-laws. Such rules shall provide for not less than five nor 
more that fifteen directors, an executive committee of the board of 
directors, with managing powers, the election of a president, vice- 
president, treasurer, secretary, and such other officers as the by-laws 
shall require. The by-laws of the company shall not be effective until 
approved by the Commission as in accordance with its rules. The 
"Commission shall have authority to amend such rules from time to 
time as may, in its judgment, be required. The by-laws of the com- 
pany shall provide for the removal of directors by vote representing 
two-thirds of the stock issued and outstanding at any annual or special 
meeting. Stock held in the company's treasury shall not be voted at 
any meeting. 

STOCKS AND BONDS. 

Sec. 8. That in case the entire stock shall not have been subscribed 
for prior to the filing of the certificate of incorporation, the directors 
shall open books of subscription to such stock in such manner as may 
be provided for by the rules of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Before issuing the bonds of such corporation the amount and time and 
term thereof and the rate of interest must be approved by said Con^- 
mission. Before offering such bonds upon the general market they 
must be offered to the stockholders at not less than par, and thereafter 
such portion thereof as shall not be taken by the stockholders may be 
sold m the general market upon such notice as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall by.rule prescribe. 

CERTIFICATE OF ORGANIZATION. 

Sec. 9. That when at least one-half of the capital stock shall have 
been subscribed for, a majority of the directors shall make and swear 
to a certificate setting forth the following facts : 

(a) Names and addrasses of directors; 

b) Names and addresses of officers; 

c) Amount of capital stock subscribed for; 

(d) Amount of capital stock paid for in other than cash, specify- 
ing separately and in detail the nature of such consideration and the 
total amount of stock separately allowed for other than cash ; 

(e) All delegated powers conferred by the by-laws on others than 
the board of directors ; 

(/) A complete and true copy of the by-laws of the corporation. 
And it shall be the duty of the board of directors, within thirty days 
after the passage of any vote, amendment, altering, repealing, or ad- 
ding to the by-laws or the corporation, to file with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a complete and true copy of such vote, 
amendment, alteration, repeal, or addition ; 

(g) Such certificate shall be submitted to the Commission, and 
after having been amended under the direction of the Commission 
to conform to the requirements of this section, if such amendment 
be necessary, the approval of the Commission shall be indorsed 
thereon, ana the certificate, with its indorsement, shall be recorded in 
full in a proper book kept by said Commission for such purposes, to- 
gether with the day and hour of the submission of the approved cer- 
tificate, and said corporation may begin business on and after such 
time. 

CAPITAL STOCK. 

Sec. 10. That the par value of each share of stock shall be one 
hundred dollars. No stockholder shall be liable for the debts of the 
corporation beyond the amount of his subscription to the capital 
stock except as expressly provided in this act. Each stockholder 
shall be entitled to a certificate of stock, which shall evidence the 
amount of stock held by him. The stock shall be personal property ; 
shall be transferable only on the books of the company, in such form 
as the by-laws may prescribe, and shall be subject to a lien in favor 
of the corporation for all debts due to said corporation from the 
owner of said stock. The stock may be sold for unpaid subscriptions 
in such manner as may be prescribed by the rules of the Commission. 
Each share of stock shall entitle the holder of record to one vote, and 
in voting for directors any stockholder may cast his vote or any part 
thereof for one candidate, so as to exercise the privilege of a cumu- 
lative vote. Votes may be cast by proxies, and the form of such 
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proxies and the list of stockholders entitled to vote shall be prepared 
as provided by the by-laws in accordance with the rules of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Stockholders, by two-thirds vote of each class of stock, may create 
different classes of stock, either in the original or in subsequent issues, 
if the Interstate Commerce Commission shall find that the creation 
of such classes of stock is proper and necessary for the purposes of 
the corporation ; and such stockholders may, by such vote, determine 
the preference, conditions, and privileges attaching to such classes, 
respectively, provided that preferred stock so issued, and any stock 
so issued other than common stock, shall have no voting powers. 

BONDS. 

Sec. 11. That the corporation may, by a majority vote of its stock- 
holders, issue bonds, notes, or other evidence of indebtedness, payable 
not less than a year from the date thereof; but the total of all such 
obligations of the corporation shall be determined by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

MEETINGS, INCREASE OR DECREASE OF STOCK. 

Sec. 12. That annual and special meetings of stockholders shall 
be held, notices thereof issued, and quorums required thereat, in such 
manner and form as provided by the by-laws, in accordance with 
the rules of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The stockholders 
shall have power to elect directors and by two-thirds vote to remove 
them; by majority vote to increase the issue of any class of stock, 
subject to the provisions of this act, and by such vote to decrease 
any class of stock, provided that no such decrease shall be valid as 
against creditors which shall render the corporation insolvent. 

Stockholders may also by such vote of each class of stock make any 
alteration or amendment in the certificate of incorporation of the 
company not inconsistent with law which it would have been lawful 
to insert or omit or make in its original certificate of incorporation, 
such alteration or amendment to be subject to the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

REGULATION BY INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

Sec. 13. That all corporations organized under this, act shall be 
subject to the provisions of the act entitled "An act to regulate com- 
merce," approved February fourth, eighteen hundred and eighty- 
seven, and all acts amendatory thereof. 

BOOKS AND RECORDS. 

Sec. 14. That the treasurer shall keep proper books of account of 
all transactions of the corporation, and the secretary shall keep 
proper and full records of the transactions of all meetings of the 
stockholders, the board of directors, and the executive committee, and 
all of said books shall be open to the inspection of the Commission 
at any time, and also to the inspection of any stockholder at any 
reasonable time and place: Provided, That any court of competent 
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jurisdiction shall, upon petition of the corporation, have power to 
enjoin the exercises of such right of inspection by a stockholder when- 
ever it shall appear that the same is not bona fide, or is being used 
for the advantage of business competitors, or if for any other reason 
it shall appear that the exercises of said right is not in such case equi- 
table or reasonable. It shall be the duty of the respective officers hav- 
ing charge of such books and records to permit upon demand, after 
ten days previous notice, such inspection by a stockholder unless 
such right of inspection shall be enjoined as above provided. 

REPORTS. 

Sec. 15. That all corporations formed under this act shall make to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission such reports as are now by law 
required to be made to said Commission, and such further reports as 
the rules of said Commission shall from time to time require. 

DISSOLUTION. 

Sec. 16. That any such corporation may, after lawful private or 
public sale of the railway property and equipment, upon the vote of 
three-fourths of its capital stock, wind up and close its business and 
dissolve under such forms of procedure as to claims, distribution of 
assets, notice to creditors, publication of votes and certificates of dis- 
solution as may be prescribed by the rules of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

EMINENT DOMAIN. 

Sec. 17. That any corporation organized under this act may acquire 
real estate necessary for the proper execution of its corporate pur- 
poses, including right of way, sidings, terminals, depots, water rights, 
gravel, and stone. In case the corporation and the owner of such 
real estate are unable to agree upon a price therefor and the same 
can not be acquired by agreement the corporation may apply to any 
competent court in the State or Territory where such property is 
located for the appointment of appraisers, and upon reasonable 
notice the judge of said court shall appoint three appraisers, who shall 
be sworn, and shall view the premises and estimate all the damages 
that may arise to any person from the taking and occupation of such 
real estate for railroad purposes. The appraisers shall return an 
appraisal of such damages in writing, signed by them, to the clerk of 
said court, and when accepted by said judge and recorded by said 
clerk it shall have the effect of a judgment in favor of the persons 
respectively to whom damages may be appraised and in favor of said 
corporation by way of transfer of the title of said real estate to such 
corporation : Provided, That no title shall so pass nor shall such real 
estate be occupied for purposes of construction or operation until the 
damages appraised to any person interested shall have been paid or 
shall have been deposited for his use with the clerk of said court. 
Forms of notice of acts done and method of procedure under this 
section may be prescribed by the rules of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in accordance with the provisions of this section. 
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TAXATION. 

Sec. 18. That railroads and navigation lines owned by corporations 
duly organized under this act are hereby declared to be instrumen- 
talities for the regulation of interstate and foreign commerce. The 
franchises, stocks, bonds, fixed evidences of indebtedness, operations, 
and traffic, and the corporation itself shall not be subject to taxation 
by any State or Territory, but the physical property of such corpora- 
tion situate in a State or Territory, including its right of way, its 
real estate, stations, office buildings, and equipment, shall be subject 
to assessment at such average percentage of their actual value as 
shall be customary with reference to other property in such State or 
Territory, and to the customary tax on such assessment. In lieu of 
such tax any State or Territory may impose a tax not exceeding four 
per centum on such proportion of the gross receipts of such corpora- 
tion as the number of miles of line in such State or Territory bear 
to the total miles of line operated by such corporation. In estimat- 
ing the miles of line each mile of second track shall be regarded as 
equal to one-half mile of track, and each mile of third or fourth 
track shall be estimated as equal to one-third of each mile of main 
track. For the purposes of each State the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall certify to the taxing authorities of each State or 
Territory the gross receipts for the preceding year, the total mileage 
as aforesaid, and the proportion ot such total mileage operated in 
such State or Territory. 

STATE POLICE AND STATE RATES. 

Sec. 19. That nothing herein contained shall be construed as 
interfering with the police laws of any State regarding railroads in- 
corporated under this act and operating in such States, nor shall any- 
thing herein contained be construed as affecting the right and power 
of each State to regulate purely State commerce on railroads organ- 
ized under this act. But the Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
hold conferences from time to time with the regulating power of 
any State with a view to such harmonious adjustment and regulation 
of State commerce and interstate commerce as will protect the public 
against abuses or extortion, and the railroads against inadequate 
returns upon their investment, and as will promote the efficiency of 
such corporations as common .carriers. With such end in view the 
said Commission shall call and hold at least once each year a con- 
ference with the railroad commissioners of the several States, and 
with such other State officers having any duty of supervision, taxa- 
tion, or regulation of railroads within their respective States. Such 
conference shall be held in the District of Columbia, and the pre- 
siding officer at such conference shall be the chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, or some other member of said Com- 
mission designated by its chairman. The proceedings of such con- 
ference shall be printed and distributed by or under the direction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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ACQUISITION OF STATE RAILROADS. 

Sec. 20. That such corporation may, with the consent of any State, 
upon the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission, acquire 
the railroad of any corporation now organized under the laws of 
such State, and may issue for the purchase thereof such amount of 
bonds and stock as may be authorized by said Commission, but such 
authorization shall only be made after a full public hearing, at which 
the Attorney-General shall appear, either personally or by one of 
his assistants, and no issue of bonds or stock therefor shall exceed the 
value of such road as ascertained by said Commission. 

With the consent of the State under which any railroad corpora- 
tion is or may be organized merger between the corporation own- 
ing such road and a corporation organized under this act may be 
accomplished under this act ; and bonds and stock may be issued by 
any corporation organized under this act for such purpose, pro- 
vided such proposed merger is approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and the amount of the bonds issued, together with the 
rate of interest thereon, and of the stock issued in the accomplish- 
ment of such merger, are also approved by said Commission. 

PENSIONS. 

Sec. 21. That it shall be a condition of the grant and continuance 
of any franchise to do business under this act that the corporation 
holding such franchise shall set aside annually a percentage of the 
gross receipts of said corporation, not exceeding one per centum, to 
be held as a fund in the Treasury of the United States for the pay- 
ment of pensions to the employees of such corporation who shall have 
been disqualified for active service, either by injury in the service or 
by age. The conditions entitling employees to pensions, the amount 
aiid time of payment, the investment of the fund, the disbursing of 
the same, and the entire management thereof shall be under rules and 
regulations to be made, and from time to time amended, by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

BOARD OP CONCILIATION. 

Sec. 22. That the Interstate Commerce Commission is hereby 
empowered and directed to act as a board of conciliation between cor- 
porations organized under this act and their employees as to any dis- 
pute arising between such corporation and their employees in the 
matter of compensation, hours, and conditions of labor, the protection 
of life and limb of said employees, and such power shall be exercised 
by said Commission in accordance with the rules and regulations to 
be made and from time to time altered by said Commission. AH 
powers and duties now exercised by the chairman of said Commission 
and the Commissioner of Labor under the act entitled "An act con- 
cerning carriers engaged in interstate commerce and their employees," 
approved June first, eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, are hereby 
transferred to, vested in, and required of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 
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PENALTIES. 

Sec. 23. That no corporation organized under this act shall make 
any expenditure whatever for the purpose of aiding or defeating any 
political party or candidate for office, and for every such offense such 
corporation shall be subject to a fine of dollars. 

Any officer, director, or agent of such corporation who shall will- 
fully make, assist in making, cause or direct to be made any false 
statement, material misrepresentation, or false entry in any book, 
report, return, account, or certificate required by or under this act 
to be kept, shall be, upon conviction, subject to a fine of not more 
than dollars or to imprisonment for not more than one year, 

or both, and shall furthermore be liable in a civil action for damages 
caused to any creditor or stockholder thereby. 

Any officer, director, or agent of such corporation who shall will- 
fully refuse or neglect to perform any duty imposed upon him by this 
act, for which refusal or neglect a penalty is not herein otherwise 
expressly provided, shall be subject, upon conviction, to a fine of not 
more than five thousand dollars or to imprisonment for not more 
than one year, or both. 

Any corporation organized under this act which shall fail to con- 
form to and comply with any of the requirements or observe any of 
the prohibitions in this act contained, shall be subject, upon convic- 
tion, to a fine of not less than dollars nor more than 
dollars, and each day of the continuance of such failure shall be 
deemed a separate offense. 

All fines collected under this act shall be paid into the pension fund 
herein provided. 

JURISDICTION OF SUITS BY AND AGAINST RAILWAY COMPANIES. 

Sec. 24. That any corporation organized under this act shall, for 
the purpose of all actions by or against it, real, personal, or mixed, 
and all suits in equity, be deemed a citizen of every State in which 
its lines are located, and in such cases circuit and district courts of 
the United States shall not have jurisdiction other than such as they 
would have in cases between individual citizens of the same State. 
The provisions of this section shall not be held to affect the jurisdic- 
tion of the courts of the United States in cases bv the United States, 
or by direction of an officer therein, or cases for winding up the 
affairs of any such corporation. 

Any case involving the recovery of fines or penalties under this aet 
may be brought in the circuit court of the United States for any 
judicial district wherein the corporation has its principal office or 
through which the line or any part thereof may run. In every such 
case, for the purposes thereof, the jurisdiction of the court shall be 
coextensiye with the territory of the United States, and its writs of 
subpoena, removal of persons, execution, and all other process shall 
run throughout the United States. All existing laws pertaining to 
the taking and compelling of testimony in cases arising under the 
act to regulate commerce, or its amendments, shall apply in cases 
arising under this act. 
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APPOINTMENT OF RECEIVER AND ANNULMENT OF CHARTER. 

Sec. 25. That in case the Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
have reason to believe that any corporation organized under this act 
has been guilty of the violation of any of its provisions, or of said act 
to regulate commerce and the acts amendatory thereof, said Commis- 
sion may apply to any circuit court of the United States through 
whose jurisdiction any part of the railroad operated by said cor- 
poration shall run for the appointment of a receiver by said court 
for said corporation; and such circuit court shall have power to 
appoint such receiver in case said court shall find said corporation so 
guilty of a violation of this act, and shall make such orders and 
continue said receivership for such time as in the opinion of the 
court will best prevent the continuation of such violation; and any 
such circuit court shall have power, upon application by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, to annul and revoke the charter of any 
corporation organized under this act for continued violation of the 
terms of said act. 

RULES. 

Sec. 26. That the Interstate Commerce Commission shall make and 
from time to time alter, amend, or repeal rules necessary for the 
complete enforcement of the provisions of this act. 

amendment o.r repeal. 

Sec. 27. That this act and all franchises required under it shall be 
at all times subject to amendment, alteration, or repeal by act of 
Congress. 

The committee thereupon (at 11.45 a. m.) went into executive ses- 
sion and afterwards adjourned. 
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War Department, 
Washington, January 20, 1906. 

Sir: Referring to the act of Congress approved January 27, 1905, 
for the construction and maintenance of roads, trails, etc., in Alaska, 
it is recommended that the sum accruing thereunder be supplemented 
by a direct appropriation of $150,000 to be made immediately available 
and to be expended in like manner and under the same provisions and 
limitations as fixed in the foregoing act as amended. 

A board of road commissioners consisting of three officers of the 
Army, selected in accordance with the act above referred to, has been 
engaged upon this work since the passage of the act. The board 
reports only $28,000 received between the date of the passage of the 
act and the beginning of October last, which was practically the close 
of the working season of construction proper. The books of the Treas- 
ury Department showed, however, up to December 23 — somewhat 
less than eleven months — a total of $88,331.55 received. During the 
year preceding the passage of the bill a total of approximate!} 7 $102,000 
was received from licenses outside of incorporated towns, 70 per cent 
of which would have been devoted to the construction of roads, etc., 
if the act had been in operation. It may be assumed, therefore, that 
the bill may be expected to yield something less than $100,000 per 
year. The amount is, however, variable and partially dependent upon 
the disposition of growing towns to incorporate and thus secure return 
of their own tax moneys for local uses. 

Under the most favorable prospect the sum is wholly inadequate to 
meet the pressing needs of that region in respect to road improvement; 
also, accruing as it does at irregular intervals and in uncertain amounts, 
the Board is unable to organize its work upon a systematic basis and 
thus accomplish the best results for the money expended. 

This question of transportation is universally conceded to be the 
most important one connected with the development of Alaska. The 
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following quotation is made from the report of the subcommittee of 
Committee on Territories of the Senate, Fifty -eighth Congress, second 
session, Senate Report No. 282, dated January 12, 1904: 

The condition of Alaska in her vastness is best described by the fact that outside 
the few and scattered settlements called towns, which are found in different parts of 
Alaska proper and most of which are but the centers of mining interests, there is not 
to be found a single public wagon road over which vehicles can be drawn summer or 
winter. The only approach to one is the military trail extending from Valdez, on 
th> Pacific, to Eagle, on the Yukon, constructed by the War Department in 1899- 
1900. This, however, is only fit for saddle and pack animals. Transportation dur- 
ing the summer is conducted almost wholly on the waterways and on pack horses 
and during the long winter months by the use of dog teams upon trails broken out 
in the snow or ice for that purpose. 

The development of Alaska depends more upon the improvement of transportation 
facilities than upon any other one instrumentality. It must be borne in mind that 
substantially everything consumed by the people and everything required to carry 
on business must be brought in from the outside. A glance at the map will clearly 
indicate the immense distances which have been traversed. 

Nome, although situated 2,550 miles from Seattle and 2,880 miles *rom San Fran- 
cisco, receives her supplies at fairly reasonable prices, owing to the fact that regular 
lines of steamships are plying between the points indicated and in competition with 
each other. 

It is also true that all places in southeastern Alaska are well served by different 
lines of boats running between Seattle and Skagway, a distance of 1,000 miles, as 
stops are made at intermediate points. 

The situation upon the Yukon and upon her great tributaries is, however, entirely 
different and one fraught with great hardship to the people. All goods intended for 
use in the entire Yukon Basin, if brought over American routes, must be taken in 
ocean-going vessels to St. Michael, a distance of 2,550 miles from Seattle and 2,780 
from San Francisco, and there be transferred to river boats and transported against 
the current of the stream to the various points along the river. From St. Michael to 
Rampart it is 950 miles, to Circle 1,310 miles, to Eagle 1,500 miles. 

******* 

When it is considered that supplies of every description must be brought in from 
the outside during the three or four months of open navigation and stored for future 
use, it can be easily understood why, with freight, interest, and insurance added to 
the original cost of the goods, prit es should be exceedingly high. When to these 
prices is added the additional cost of packing goods from river points to the interior, 
where mining operations are going on, or having them transported during the winter 
months through the use of dog teams, no one will be surprised at the slow develop- 
ment of that great area lying south of the Yukon and west of the international 
boundary line. 

******* 

The committee are strongly of the opinion that a great obligation rests upon the 
Government of the United States to adopt a system of wagon roads for the relief of 
miners in the American territory. 

The situation is practically unchanged since the publication of the 
above report, but there is added the further argument of a new mining 
district of vast extent, then just discovered but now rapidly develop- 
ing in the middle Tanana Valley, with center at Fairbanks, and which 
yielded, under the existing adverse conditions, more than $6,000,000 
of gold last year. 

It is stated that the principal part of this special appropriation is to 
be used during the coming summer and fall in completing or putting 
in good passable condition, for both winter and summer trayel, the 
route from Valdez to Fairbanks via the Gokona and Gulcana rivers, 
head of the Big Delta, and down that stream and the Tanana to Fair- 
banks, thus permitting the tax fund to be allotted for needs more local 
in the different districts. This route — Valdez-Fairbanks — while not 
intended to be a wagon road in the proper sense of the term, is to be 
more than an ordinary trail, wide enough for a wagon at all crossings 
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and for two-horse sleighs, and suitable for packing or driving stock 
over in the summer. This route will be extended to the Yukon River, 
below Rampart, and will not only facilitate travel in and out of the 
country, but will enable the mails to be delivered more quickly, even 
in summer, at Fairbanks, and in winter will greatly facilitate all mail 
service to the westward. 

From the report of the board of road commissioners and the map 
which accompanies, it appears that the most needed improvements at 
the present time embrace about 300 miles of road and 1,200 miles of 
trail construction, which, distributed over this immense territory of 
nearly 600,000 square miles, can not but impress one as being only a 
small beginning in the opening up of Alaska. 

From the report of the subcommittee above referred to it appears, 
upon figures furnished by the Treasury Department, that the total 
receipts from Alaska from the time of its purchase to and including 
1903 exceeded by $999,041.69 the total expenditure of all descriptions, 
including such exceptional items as expense of revenue vessels, relief 
of people in mining regions, and Bering Sea awards and commissions. 
If we add to this the sum of $102,000 received from licenses outside 
of incorporated towns during the intervening year of 1904, before the 
passage of the act of January 27, 1905, the total will be $1,101,041.69. 

The setting apart, by special appropriation, of $1,000,000 for this 
work has been suggested, and, considering the above figures, such an 
act would not appear to be more than simple justice to the district, in 
view of its great need in this direction. The sum of $150,000 is recom- 
mended here, however, as the amount that could be expended judi- 
ciously the coming season and permit further and more specific 
information to be submitted in regard to routes. 

The board of road commissioners is now shipping over the snow 
from Valdez supplies to be used in construction of the trail to Fair- 
banks, and in case funds become available to justify this work will 
be enlarged and all preparations made to complete the trail the coming 
season. 

Very respectfully, Wm. H. Taft, 

Secretary of War. 

Hon. Albert J. Bev bridge, 

Chairman Committee on Territories, United States Senate. 



War Department, 

Washington, January 20, 1906. 

Sir: 1 have the honor to transmit herewith a memorandum prepared 
by Maj. W. P. Richardson, Ninth Infantry, president of the board of 
road commissioners of Alaska, containing data and recommendations 
relative to. railroad construction in the district of Alaska. 1 recom- 
mend that the subject be given consideration by Congress, and that a 
preliminary survey be authorized from Council, on the Seward Penin- 
sula, eastward, as indicated on the accompanying map, a and that the 
sum of $25,000 be appropriated for that purpose, either as part of the 
$150,000 recommended in a separate letter of this date for roads and 
trails or by separate appropriation. 

a Not printed. 
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Such a survey would be of great value to the work of ordinary road 
and trail construction, outlining the most direct route to the Steward 
Peninsula as well as giving needed information on the subject of pos- 
sible aid to railroad construction in Alaska. In case the Government 
should then decide to aid in the construction of a trunk line of rail- 
road, it is thought that further aid to wagon-road and trail construc- 
tion might be withheld. 

Very respectfully, Wm. H. Taft, 

Secretary of War. 
Hon; Albert J. Beveridge, 

Chairman Committee on Territories, United States Senate. 



memorandum for the secretary of war. 

The railroad mileage in Alaska at present embraces the following: 

1. A section 20 miles in length of the White Pass and Yukon route, 
from Skagway to the summit of White Pass, which is continued in 
Canadian territory to White Horse, and there connects with river 
navigation in summer and stage in winter for Dawson. No extensions 
of this road have been made since the summer of 1901. 

2. At Valdez, preliminary work only, upon a proposed road from 
that point to the copper properties south of the Wrangell group of 
mountains, with possible extension to similar deposits reported on the 
Nebesna branch of the upper Tanana. 

3. At Seward, Resurrection Baj r , the Alaska Central Railroad (build- 
ing), which reported late last season a probable completion of 50 miles 
b} r the end of 1905. This road, 1 understand, is neading for some 
point on the Tanana. 

4. Tanana Mines Railway, 26 miles, constructed last season, connect- 
ing Fairbanks with Chena, on the Tanana River, and creeks in the 
vicinity. 

5. On the Seward Peninsula (Nome district), the Nome-Arctic Rail- 
way, extending from the town of Nome something over 20 miles into 
the peninsula northward toward the head of Nome River and theKon- 
gorok district. 

6. The Solomon River road, from the mouth of Solomon River (35 
miles east of Nome) up the said river and toward Council City, the 
proposed terminus, 17 miles of which are now completed. 

7. The Council City and Ophir Creek road, from Council to mining 
claim No. 15, Ophir, about 8 miles. 

Of these various roads, the Alaska Central and the Solomon River 
roads are standard, the others narrow gauge. The roads in the Nome 
district operate at present only during the summer season. The White 
Pass and Yukon is operated continuously and is in excellent condition 
for all kinds of traffic. 

These different sections of road are enumerated to show the progress 
of railroad construction up to date in Alaska. It has been demon 
strated that the cost of construction is not abnormally large and that 
roads can be operated the year round. 

With the exception of the White Pass and Yukon route, which 
serves mostly Canadian territory, the railroads so far constructed have 
been of little, or only local, benefit in the development of the region, 
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partly' through lack of information and absence of defined plan in the 
minds of promoters, and in some cases through a conflict of effort to 
secure concessions or aid from the Government, by which investors 
would be assured a return upon their capital stock. 

Wagon roads in certain places and pack and sled trails across the 
country are a necessity in the development of Alaska (and are considered 
separately) whether railroads are constructed or not, and will always be 
an aid through sections where the traffic is not sufficient to justify rail- 
road construction, but it can no longer be doubted by those familiar 
with the district that the one great need is a rail connection between 
the interior of the district and an open port the year round. 

It is my belief, after a service in Alaska of several years with short 
interruptions and serving in nearly all the sections where develop- 
ments have taken place, that the time has arrived when if any aid is to 
extended by the Government in the way of railroad construction in the 
district it should be done now. The subject resolves itself into three 
propositions: 

1. Is there evidence at hand in the developments which have taken 
place in the interior of Alaska during recent years and in the present 
outlook to justify the belief that its mineral deposits are of an extent 
and value to give employment for an indefinite time and yield ade- 
quate returns, and are the conditions with respect to climate and soil 
such as to insure a permanent white population ? 

If the conclusion as to the above proposition be in the affirmative, 
then 

2. Are the difficulties and expense of transportation attendant upon 
the development of the resources of this interior country sufficiently 
great to justify the Government in giving support to railroad construc- 
tion ? If so, 

3. Where should such aid be given to best serve the whole district? 
In regard to the first proposition, there is believed to be abundant 

evidence to justify an affirmative conclusion, found both in the statis- 
tical tables and written reports issued by the Treasury Department, 
Department of Commerce and Labor, and by other bureaus of the Gov- 
ernment service, and also in the testimony of conservative mining and 
business men who are investing money in Alaska and of officials of 
the public service who have given attention to the recent developments 
of that country. I will not burden this paper with detailed statistics 
that are accessible in public documents, but the statement is here made 
that the gold production of the interior of Alaska and of the Seward 
Peninsula has increased, under very adverse conditions, from less than 
$700,000 in 1898 to more than $12,000,000 in 1905, with a total during 
that time of approximately $45,000,000. 

So far only the sections readily accessible from the coast and river 
ports could be worked to any considerable extent, but every year has 
witnessed new discoveries and added to the area of known gold-bearing 
gravel, both in the interior proper and on Seward Peninsula. 

The valley of the Tanana, Fairbanks district, produced last year 
somewhat more than $6,000,000. As stated in a previous report, I have 
been impressed at each succeeding visit to Nome with the sentiment of 
increasing confidence of the people in the value of that district, and 1 
would hesitate to dispute the assertion of experienced mining men 
there who say the developments so far justify the assertion that Seward 
Peninsula will be a gold-producing district for a hundred years. 
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There is also no longer a doubt that large areas of arable land are 
found in the valleys of the Tanana, Copper, Sushitna, and other rivers, 
and that the climatic conditions permit the growth of all the hardier 
vegetables and cereals, with perhaps wheat to some extent, and 
various grasses for stock feed. Manj' persons drawn to Alaska orig- 
inally b} r its stories of gold have taken up land and begun to cultivate 
the soil, and this number will increase as conditions become better 
understood and it is found profitable to supply the mining towns, and 
thus, with gradual separation from their native State or home countay, 
will grow up a permanent population, attached to the soil and sur- 
roundings as in other frontier countries. 

The second proposition then is, Should the Government give aid to 
railroad construction to facilitate the opening up of this country; do 
the difficulties justify such support or should the matter be left entirely 
to private enterprise? 

The real needs of the country do not lie altogether along the lines 
where private enterprise, seeking early and safe returns, is most likely 
to make investment. The various small roads now in operation, or 
contemplated, in Alaska have for their object, principally, a local 
business, or are looking for certain prospective tonnage from some 
particular mine or group of mines, and are of little value to the country 
at large. 

The travel and traffic, so far, have been almost wholly along the 
coast and interior waterways, and the cost of transporting supplies 
across the country has been so often referred to as to be generally 
known, it is thought, and to call for only brief mention here. It is 
hardly possible to bring the cost below $2 per ton mile, even with 
good wagon roads, and it ranges from that to $8 or $10 per ton mile, 
a price prohibitive, except for short distances. 

Above even the question of freight rate is the need for communica- 
tion with the outside world; means of transportation and transmission 
of the mails during the long period of closed navigation from October 
to June. This is almost a necessity to even make a beginning in the 
systematic development of such a region and give encouragement to 
private enterprises. 

Alaska stands as a creditor of the General Government so far as 
receipts and expenditures are concerned, and ma} T , therefore, ask with 
propriety some help for her further development, and even though 
this aid may be greater than the credit she can rightfully claim, she 
offers, on the other hand, for the future in addition to her fisheries and 
land for homes a store of gold and other mineral wealth, the extent and 
value of which no man is bold enough to predict. Without some such 
aid as herein suggested her development back from the coast and inland 
waterways will be, as in the past, exceedingly slow, and it will be 
many years before her interior resources and mineral wealth become 
an actual asset of our people. 

3. A route properly laid should fulfill three conditions: a Reach, 
through direct construction or connection with other road an open port 
of the North Pacific; b be made to supplement as far as possible, 
instead of compete with, coast and river navigation; c with Seward 
Peninsula as terminus be carried through those sections of territory 
promising the greatest amount of development and local business. 

The problem presents a somewhat different aspect from what it did 
two years ago. Up to that time the route frequently spoken of and 
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suggested as the proper one, if any, to receive Government aid, 
extended from Valdez to Eagle on the Yukon. The center of trade 
and development has now been transferred from the upper Yukon to 
the Tanana Valley, reaching up toward the headwaters of that stream 
and the international boundary, and the natural route of travel is down 
this valley to the Yukon and westward to the Seward Peninsula. The 
principal intervening district is that of the upper Koyukuk. The 
western terminus should be Council City, on the Neukluk River, where 
connection would be made with the system of small roads on the 
Seward Peninsula. Taking Council as a starting point the route 
should lie eastward via the head of Norton Bay, thence northeast 
toward the middle Koyukuk, with branch reaching down to the Yukon, 
at or near Nulato. From the crossing of the Koyukuk the route 
should turn southeasterly to the "lower ramparts" of the Yukon, 
below Rampart City, where the Yukon River could be bridged. This 
is the only place 1 know of on the Yukon for 1,500 miles where a 
bridge could be thrown across the river at reasonable cost. From 
the Yukon the route should continue eastward through the Rampart 
and Fairbanks mining regions to the head of navigation on the Tanana, 
thence up the Tanana to near the international boundary. From some 
point of the route on the upper Tanana connection must be made with 
an open port. The indications, however, at this time, are that it may 
not be necessary to give aid to this portion of the line. 

Private enterprise (the Alaska Central) is now building from Res- 
urrection Bay, with the avowed purpose of reaching the Tanana, prob- 
abty at Fairbanks, and more than one plan is on foot to build from 
Valdez or vicinity to the upper Tanana in development of the Cop- 

Eer properties of that region, and it is more than likely that one or 
oth these roads will give the desired connection. If not, this section 
could be taken up later. There is also a possibility of connection being 
made with open water in southeastern Alaska, through Canadian ter- 
ritory, either by extension of the White Pass and Yukon or by con- 
struction westward from Haines Mission. Were there no interna- 
tional questions of customs or other matters involved, I should rec- 
ommend this last-named route as preferable above all others, leading, 
as it does, from the protected waters of southeastern Alaska, and in 
any event it would be of great value to the interior of Alaska in the 
the transportation of passengers and mail, and it would tie together 
the widely separated sections of Alaska as they can never be by any 
other route. • 

The length of the route described, leaving out the coast connections, 
will not be far from 1,000 miles, although the distance can not be defi- 
nitely given without preliminary survey. From my personal knowl- 
edge and from such information as I have been able to gather concern- 
ing the country I think it can be safely stated that the route presents 
no serious difficulties of grade or other expensive form of construc- 
tion. My experience does not enable me to give a close estimate of 
the probable cost of such a road, but from some figures 1 have on such 
work in Alaska I do not think the original cost of construction and 
equipment should exceed $25,000 per mile; possibly not more than 
$20,000. 

As a form of aid I would recommend a flat bonus per mile with, a 
guaranteed interest for a period of years, or direct interest on a sum 
per mile for a specified number of years, and invite capital to bid. It 
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is suggested that the initial step be taken in the form of an act of Con- 
gress defining the route in general terms and the character of road 
to be built and authorizing proposals to be invited; first, as to the 
amount of subsidy per mile and time required for construction, the 
Government fixing the sum upon which interest is to be paid, the 
rate, and number of years; second, without flat subsid}^, the Govern- 
ment fix the rate of interest and number of years it is to be paid, 
and receive bids on amount per mile and time for construction. The 
route is indicated in a general way on the accompanying map, and also 
the probable future extensions which would be built by private enter- 
prise if conditions developed to justify. 
Respectfully submitted. 

W. P. Richardson, 

Major, Ninth Infantry, 

President Board of Road Commissioners for Alaska. 
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